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DIE DEUTSCHE LAUTVERSCHIEBUNG UND DIE 
VOLKERWANDERUNG 


I. ALLGEMEINES 


1. Trotz mehrerer neuerer Arbeiten—namentlich Gartner, Zur 
zweiten .Lautverschiebung, PBB XXXVI 562 (mit dem ich in 
wesentlichen Punkten iibereinstimme), mit Anmerkung von 
Braune, und Feist, Die germanische und die hochdeutsche Laut- 
verschiebung, PBB XXXVI 307 (ginzlich verfehlt)— ist der 
ursichliche Zusammenhang der hochdeutschen Konsonanten- 
verstarkung und der verwandten Erscheinung im Germanischen 
noch keineswegs hinreichend aufgeklirt.' Die geographische 
Verteilung der einzelnen Akte ist freilich laingst untersucht, 
namentlich durch Braunes grundlegende Forschungen. Das 
Uberwiegen dieser Lautinderungen im Siiden im Vergleich mit 
dem Lautstand des Nordens des germanischen Sprachgebietes 
springt so klar in die Augen, dass seit langem der Schluss als 
gerechtfertigt, wenn nicht gar als selbstverstindlich galt, dass 
die zweite Lautverschiebung in den Bergen des Siidens entstanden 
sei und sich allmihlich nach Norden ausgebreitet habe—wenn 
auch die Art und Weise, in der man sich eine solche Ausbreitung 
des Lautwandels zu denken hat, nicht recht verstindlich ist. 
—Da die germanische Lautverschiebung ginzlich in vorhistorische 
Zeit fallt und sich einheitlich iiber das gesamte germanische 
Sprachgebiet verbreitet hat, liess sich bei ihr ein ahnlicher Schluss 
nicht mit der gleichen Bestimmtheit ziehen. Immerhin meint 
Hans Meyer, ZidA XLV 101ff., dass auch sie von einem Bergland 
(Skandinavien) ausgegangen sein miisse.? Damit fiihrt er beide 


1Vgl. auch Kauffmann, ZfJPh. 46, 333 ff., und Nachschrift dieses Artikels. 

2 Vgl. dagegen Behaghel, GddS 234 und Fussnote: “Von den Gebieten, 
die die zweite Lautverschiebung erfahren haben, ist nur ein verhaltnismissig 
kleiner Teil so beschaffen, dass tagtagliches Steigen notwendig wird, und die 
Siedlungsgeschichte lehrt, dass die eigentlich gebirgigen Gegenden verhilt- 
nismissig spat besiedelt worden sind; es kann daher unméglich daran gedacht 
werden, etwa diese Gegenden zum Ausgangspunkt der Bewegung zu machen. 
(Fussnote: Einem freundlichen Schreiben von Sven Hedin entnehme ich die 
Mitteilung, dass er zwar die Einwirkung von Kilte und Héhe auf die Sprache 
fiir wahrscheinlich halt, dass er aber weder bei seinem Diener noch bei sich 
selbst eine Verstirkung der Expiration beobachtet habe.)” 
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Lautverschiebungen auf gleiche oder ahnliche Ursachen zuriick, 
ohne indessen eine Kontinuitét zwischen ihnen anzunehmen. 
Vielmehr teilt er die anscheinend allgemein geltende Meinung, 
dass es sich um zwei von einander unabhingige Erscheinungen 
handle, deren auffallende Ahnlichkeit zwar auf ahnliche bedingende 
Verhaltnisse, aber keineswegs auf einen inneren Zusammenhang 
schliessen lasse. So hatte auch Scherer beide Vorgiinge auf 
aihnliche Ursachen, nimlich auf die Beriihrung der Germanen 
und spiiter der Deutschen mit héheren Kulturen zuriickgefiihrt. 
Dagegen hatte Jakob Grimm eine einheitliche Erklirung zu finden 
versucht, indem er in seinem bekannten Vergleich mit den einander 
folgenden Wagen (GddS 276) ein gleichmissig fortwirkendes 
dynamisches Element annimmt, das jede der beiden Lautver- 
schiebungen im Grunde nur als eine Phase eines andauernden 
Lautwandels erscheinen lisst. Darin wenigstens scheint mir seine 
Darstellung allen spiteren iiberlegen. Ihre Schwiiche liegt natiir- 
lich in Grimms grundsitzlicher Ablehnung jeder physiologischen 
Begriindung. An Meyers Artikel dagegen ist gerade die physio- 
logische Analyse anzuerkennen, wenn mir auch die aus inneren 
wie fiusseren Griinden herangezogenen Parallelen der Konsonan- 
tenverstirkung in der siidafrikanischen Bantusprache, dem Ma- 
gyarischen und dem Armenischen mehr als zweifelhaft sind.*A— 
Auf Feists Artikel brauche ich wohl nicht niher einzugehen.— 
Sieht man von Grimm (und etwa noch von Max Miillers merk- 
wirdiger Erklirung, die Hans Meyer mit gutem Recht als “mys- 
tischen Unsinn”’ bezeichnet) ab, so darf man wohl die Auffassung 
von zwei getrennten Lautverschiebungen als allgemein ansehen. 

2. Ausser Behaghel (s. 0.) macht auch Bremer eine bemer- 
kenswerte Ausnahme von der Meinung, dass die hochdeutsche 
Lautverschiebung vom Siiden ausgegangen sei und sich allmihlich 
nach dem Norden verbreitet habe. Wenn er sich auch leider 
nicht niaher dariiber ausspricht, glaube ich doch annehmen zu 
diirfen, dass seinen Ausfiihrungen auf Seite 926 f. der Ethnographie 
der germanischen Stimme im wesentlichen dieselben Ansichten 

’ Den Vergleich mit der Bantusprache vermag ich nicht zu beurteilen. Was 
die Magyaren betrifit, so scheint es mir ausgeschlossen, dass sie sich so lange 
in den Karpathen aufgehalten hiitten, dass sich an eine dadurch veranlasste 
Lautverschiebung denken liesse; die armenischen Tenues, die aus Medien 
hervorgingen, werden mit Kehlkopfverschluss gesprochen, stellen also nicht 
eine Expirationsstirkung, sondern eine Expirationsschwachung dar. 
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zugrunde liegen, die der vorliegende Artikel darzustellen versucht. 
Nach Bremer ist zwar die hochdeutsche Lautverschiebung nicht 
vor dem fiinften Jahrhundert vollendet, doch “ist der physiologische 
Ansatz zur Verschiebung jedenfalls betrichtlich frither zuriick- 
zudatieren. Einen Anhaltspunkt gewihrt die Tatsache, dass die 
langobardische Sprache die Lautverschiebung durchgefiihrt hat 
. . . Es bleibt nur iibrig, den Ansatz, das erste physiologische 
Stadium der Lautverschiebung in eine Zeit hinaufzuriicken, in 
welcher die Langobarden noch lebhafte Beziehungen zu den anderen 
hochdeutschen Stémmen unterhielten . . . so diirfen wir in runder 
Zahl wohl die Zeit um Christi Geburt als spitesten Termin fiir 
das Aufkommen dieser (d. h. der aspirierenden) Sprechweise 
ansetzen . . . so viel scheint mir sicher, dass die Langobarden 
vor ihrer Auswanderung an die Donau nicht nur aspirierte Tenuis 
gesprochen haben wie ihre siachsischen Nachbarn, sondern dass 
ihre Aussprache bereits den Keim zu der hochdeutschen Verschie- 
bung der Tenues wie der Mediae in sich trug, und dass dieser 
Keim den swebischen Stéimmen schon im ersten Jahrhundert 
nach Christo gemeinsam war.” 

3. Bremer sieht sich zu seiner Annahme vorwiegend durch 
die Tatsachen der ethnographischen Entwicklung gezwungen. 
Unabhiingig von ihm war ich schon vor einer Reihe von Jahren 
durch physiologische und ethnologische Erwigungen zugleich 
zu einer Auffassung der Lautverschiebung gekommen, die von 
der hergebrachten derart grundsiitzlich verschieden ist, dass sich 
ein schrittweiser Vergleich der beiden Anschauungen itiberhaupt 
nicht mehr durchfiihren lisst.—Sie lisst sich in folgenden Siatzen 
zusammenfassen: 

Erstens: Beide Lautverschiebungen sind Phasen eines kon- 
tinuierlichen Lautwandels. Sie sind aus einer einheitlichen 
phonetischen Tendenz (einer “physiologischen Grundlage”’) her- 
vorgegangen, die erst in historischer Zeit durch anders geartete 
Tendenzen durchkreuzt wurde. Sie sind nicht lediglich eine 
Gruppe lose verbundner Lautgesetze einer vergangenen Zeit, 
sondern eine dauernde Begleiterscheinung alles rein germanischen 
Sprachlebens, die dieses ebenso scharf charakterisiert, wie etwa 
die immer wiederkehrende Palatalisierung die slavische Sprachent- 
wicklung. Es besteht grosse Wahrscheinlichkeit, dass die Laut- 
verschiebung schon in urindogermanischer Zeit begann und in 
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gewissen Tendenzen des Neuhochdeutschen und vielleicht auch 
andrer germanischer Sprachen fortdauert oder wieder aufgelebt ist. 

Zweitens: Die geographische Verteilung der zweiten Laut- 
verschiebung ist allerdings chronologisch zu interpretieren, doch 
nicht in der iiblichen Weise (nimlich, dass der Lautwandel im 
siiddeutschen Bergland begann und sich in riatselhafter Weise 
nach dem Norden verbreitete). Vielmehr ist ihr Ausgangspunkt 
im germanischen Stammlande zwischen Elbe und Oder zu suchen; 
von dort hat sie sich iiber das westliche und siidliche Deutschland 
im Gleichschritt mit der deutschen Besiedlung dieses Landes aus- 
gedehnt, iiberall bald nach der Germanisierung zum Stillstand 
kommend. 

Drittens: Als rein germanische Erscheinung steht das Auftreten 
der Lautverschiebung in umgekehrtem Verhiltnis zu gewissen 
ungermanischen Erscheinungen des deutschen Sprachlebens, ins- 
besondre zum Umlaut* und der Artikulationsschwachung mancher 
Konsonanten, die in der althochdeutschen Zeit oder bald danach 
auftritt. 

4. Zur Begriindung dieser Sitze sind einige physiologische 
Vorerwagungen unerlisslich, doch verweise ich fiir Einzelheiten, 
um Wiederholung nach Méglichkeit zu vermeiden, auf meinen 
Artikel “Forchhammers Akzenttheorie und die germanische 
Lautverschiebung’”’ im elften Bande dieser Zeitschrift. In 
Abschnitt drei jenes Artikels ist eingehend dargestellt, dass die 
Entwicklung von ¢ zu ), dh zu 0, d zu t die Folge einer konstanten, 
intensiven Wechselwirkung zwischen kraftiger Artikulation und 
betrachtlicher Muskelspannung der artikulierenden Organe ist. 
In AJPh. XXXII 195 ff. und MPh. XI 71 ff. habe ich den gleichen 
Gedanken in weiterem Rahmen ausgefiihrt. Damit eriibrigt sich 
wohl ein nochmaliges Eingehen auf die physiologischen Vorginge 
bei der germanischen Lautverschiebung. 

Festzuhalten ist, dass dieser Lautwandel in der Zeit einer ger- 
manischen Gemeinsprache—wie eng oder weit man nun diesen 
Begriff fassen mége—vor sich ging. Den letzten der drei Einzel- 
vorgiinge, das Stimmloswerden der stimmhaften Verschlusslaute, 
muss man ziemlich spit, vielleicht fiir das zweite Jahrhundert 
vor Christo, ansetzen, denn sonst liesse sich nicht verstehen, 
dass bei den Goten, deren vorliufige Wanderung nach Osten 


‘Nicht in diesem Artikel behandelt; vgl. Verf., Sounds and History of the 
German Language (New York 1916) IT 38. 
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(siehe §6) um 300 v. Ch. stattfand, noch Spuren des dlteren Zu- 
standes zu finden sind: Das Unterbleiben der Verschiebung in 
den beiden Partikeln du und dis-, statt *te und *tis-, (wohl auch 
in got. und; vgl. dagegen wnié) ist ohne Zweifel nur so zu deuten, 
dass nach den allgemeinen Gesetzen des Lautwandels bei derar- 
tigen tonlosen Wortchen der Ubergang im allgemeinen spiter 
eintrat als beim durchschnittlichen Sprachgut. Wir finden beim 
Mittelfrankischen that, it, wat (up), die weiter unten zu besprechen 
sind, dieselbe Erscheinung, und in zahlreichen Eigentiimlichkeiten 
der althochdeutschen Schreibweise treten uns verwandte Fille 
entgegen. Einen Riickschluss auf das Indogermanische habe ich 
in dem oben angefiihrten Artikel in MPh. XI gegeben. 

5. Dies fiihrt uns zuniichst zu gewissen Grundziigen des 
Lautwandels, die sich zwar nur empirisch beweisen lassen, uns 
aber so auffallig auf Schritt und Tritt begegnen, dass man sie 
unmdglich ablehnen kann, sondern sie zum mindesten als “prag- 
matische Wahrheiten”’ gelten lassen muss. Der eine Grundsatz 
betrifft die Chronologie spontaner Lautverinderungen: Starkung 
der Artikulation ergreift in der Regel nicht auf einmal die betref- 
fenden Laute in allen Worten oder Stellungen, in denen sie vor- 
kommen, sondern beginnt in Wé6rtern oder Stellungen habituell 
emphatischer Aussprache und wird erst allmahlich auf Durch- 
schnittstellung und zuletzt auf Laute in relativ tonloser Stellung 
iibertragen. MPh. XI 78 habe ich auf gewisse Andeutungen 
dieses Grundsatzes vor der germanischen Lautverschiebung 
hingewiesen; da aber diese vor der Zeit unserer iltesten Dokumente 
liegt, lasst sich kein einwandfreies Bild dariiber gewinnen. Fiir 
die zweite Lautverschiebung ist weiter unten Material beigebracht., 
—Der zweite Grundsatz ist geradezu ein Axiom der Sprachmi- 
schung, dem man héchstens dann widersprechen kann, wenn man 
sein Gesichtsfeld auf die Augenblicksbilder beschrinkt, die uns 
die schriftlichen. Denkmiiler vergangener Zeiten vorfiihren, dem 
man aber unbedingt beipflichten muss, wenn man es auf eine 
bekannte Gegenwart iibertrigt: Bei einer auf Auswan- 
derung beruhenden Sprachmischung hért die 
alte Richtung der Sprachentwicklung ganz 
oderteilweiseauf, und unter Umstinden tre- 
ten dafiir neue, anders geartete Tendenzen 
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ein.® Ein Verweis auf alltigliche Sprachvorgiinge etwa bei 
uns Deutschen in Amerika wird dies hinreichend bekriftigen, 
obwohl es sich hier natiirlich nicht um Rassen- und Sprachmischung 
im Sinne der Vélkerwanderungszeit handelt. Zum _ Beispiel: 
Im heutigen Neuhochdeutsch ist eine starke Neigung zum Ent- 
wickeln von velaren Verschlusslauten (g, &) aus den entsprechenden 
Spiranten (in Tage, Tag, liegen, liegt) unverkennbar—vgl. nament- 
lich Braunes Schrift Uber die Einigung der deutschen Schrift- 
sprache. Wer wird nun einen Augenblick glauben, dass diese Ent- 
wicklungsrichtung auch im Deutsch der Ausgewanderten in Amerika 
festgehalten wird? Diese behalten natiirlich—oft genug noch 
fiir die niichste Generation—die alten Spiranten bei; aber die 
altere Sprachform des Deutschen wird bei ihnen mit amerikanischer 
Satzmelodie, amerikanischem r und /7, usw. verbunden. Fiir 
ganze Volker gilt aber, mutatis mutandis, der gleiche Grundsatz. 
Als zB. die Goten nach dem Schwarzen Meer zogen (und wohl 
schon friiher), gaben sie den sprachlichen Zusammenhang mit den 
iibrigen Germanen auf; damals muss die Entwicklung der Medien 
schon im grossen und ganzen vollendet gewesen sein (wie lange 
dieser Prozess dauerte, bis er die ganze Sprache durchdrang, 
kénnen wir nicht wissen), aber tonlose Sprachelemente wie du 
und dis- waren davon noch nicht ergriffen. Nach der Wanderung 
der Goten hérte die Lautverschiebungstendenz bei ihnen auf, 
und diese Wértchen blieben in der alten Form erhalten—Man 
mag die Frage aufwerfen, warum sich nicht dhnliche Beispiele 
bei den Labialen und Velaren finden, da doch nach §7 auf Grund 
des Zeugnisses der zweiten Lautverschiebung die Verstirkung 
der Dentale noch vor diesen beginnt; die Antwort darauf ist ein- 
fach die, dass zufallig der gotische Sprachschatz keine ahnlich 
tonlosen Wérter mit idg. 6 oder g besitzt.—Als analogen Fall 
vgl. die Erhaltung des tonlosen be- im Bair., Behaghel GDS §290, 
sowie wahrscheinlich -ga fiir -ka in urnord. hailega (Streitberg, 
UG. S. 262). 

§Vgl. Wundt, Elemente der Vélkerpsychologie, S. 58: “Dass bei solchem 
Kampf einer iiberlegenen Minderheit mit einer weniger kultivierten Mehrheit 
jene den hauptsichlichsten Wortvorrat und unter giinstigen Umstinden selbst 
die Sprachform bestimmt, diese dagegen auf den Lautcharakter den entscheid- 
enden Einfluss ausiibt, ist eine Beobachtung, die sich noch auf weit héheren 
Stufen der Sprachentwicklung aufdringt.”—Der allgemeine Zusammenhang 
der Stelle lisst iibrigens den Ausdruck “kultiviert” in etwas anderem Sinne 
als sonst, nimlich fast als gleichbedeutend mit “‘geistig iiberlegen,’’ erscheinen. 
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II. Dre ETHNISCHEN VERHALTNISSE 


6. Um die in §3 aufgestellten Satze zu erweisen, sollen im 
folgenden die einzelnen Akte der hochdeutschen Lautverschiebung 
ethnographisch und chronologisch dargestellt werden. Fiir die 
Chronologie der Auswanderung stiitze ich mich dabei vollstandig 
auf Bremers Ethnographie und Lamprechts Deutsche Geschichte; 
zu selbstindigen Forschungen auf diesem Gebiet fehlen mir Sach- 
kenntnisse, Zeit und Bibliotheksmaterial. Die fiir uns wesent- 
lichsten Tatsachen, wie sie aus den genannten Werken hervorgehen, 
sind in kurzem Umnriss diese: 

Bei der Ausbreitung der Germanen aus dem alten Stammlande 
zwischen Elbe und Oder war die Wanderung der Nordgermanen, 
die nach Bremer schwerlich spiter als um das Jahr 300 v. Ch. 
begonnen haben kann (natiirlich vorerst nach Schleswig und 
Danemark) die erste Ausbreitung, die eine wirkliche Trennung 
germanischer Stimme bedeutete. Um dieselbe Zeit oder etwas 
friiher verliessen die Goten Holstein, ohne jedoch vorliufig den 
Zusammenhang mit dem Stammvolk zu verlieren. Im ersten 
Jahrhundert nach Christo haben die Nordgermanen Norwegen 
und das mittlere Schweden, die Goten die Weichsel erreicht. 
Nordwestdeutschland zwischen Elbe und Rhein wurde zwischen 
200 und 100 v. Ch. und zum Teil noch friiher besetzt. Der Vor- 
stoss der germanischen Cimbern von der Nordseekiiste aus hatte 
nur voriibergehende historische Bedeutung und keinerlei sprach- 
liche Wirkung. Bald danach stiirzte Ariovist das Reich der 
keltischen Bojer in Béhmen, das er um 73 v. Ch. zu seinem Zuge 
an den Rhein verliess. Seine Markomannen-Sweben hatten 
sich zum Teil der oberrheinischen Heerfahrt angeschlossen, 
zum Teil Béhmen besetzt gehalten. Ariovist wird nun allerdings 
Herr von Siiddeutschland, und “hatten nicht die rémischen Waffen 
den Germanen Einhalt getan, so wiirden sich damals die Germanen 
zweifellos allmahlich zu Herren von Gallien gemacht haben, und 
die Deutschen wiirden heute in Frankreich wohnen” (Bremer |. 
c. §. 795). Seine Niederlage brachte eine bedeutende Verziégerung 
der Germanisation. “Beurteilt man die mit Cisars Namen 
verkniipfte Wirksamkeit der Rémer in Gallien vom deutschen 
Standpunkt aus, so kann man sagen, sie habe entscheidender als 
sonst irgend etwas die Deutschen auf Deutschland gewiesen” 
(Lamprecht I 105). Die rechtsrheinischen “Suevi qui trans 
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Rhenum venerunt, domum reverti coeperunt,”’ gaben also den 
Landstrich auf, den sie zu Ariovists Zeiten wohl iiberflutet, aber 
nicht dauernd in Besitz genommen hatten (Bremer S. 796). Hinge- 
gen waren inzwischen am Mittelrhein germanische Stimme, 
namentlich die Sugambrer und Ubier, fest ansiissig geworden. 
So haben zu Cisars Zeit die Germanen nérdlich vom Main die 
Rheingrenze teils fest in der Hand, teils schon iiberschritten (Bata- 
ver). Auch hatten sie in der Pfalz und im unteren Elsass ziemlich 
festen Fuss gefasst, aber das Land siidlich vom Main war teils 
keltisch, teils unbewohnt, wenn auch Cisars Angabe “circiter 
sescenti milia passuum vacare dicuntur” sicher iibertrieben ist. 
In den ersten nachchristlichen Jahrhunderten wurde durch den 
rémischen limes, der vom untern Main nach Regensburg fiihrte, 
und durch die Militirgrenze an der Donau ihrem weiteren Vor- 
dringen Halt geboten, aber bis an diese Grenze wenigstens ist der 
Boden des heutigen Deutschland damals deutsch geworden. 213 
steht das Kernvolk der Westgermanen, die Alemannen, d. h., 
die swebischen Stémme mit Ausnahme der Langobarden, Thii- 
ringer und Markomannen, am limes, den sie in der Folgezeit mehr- 
mals durchbrechen. Dauernd sind sie freilich erst seit 409 am 
Oberrhein ansissig. Der andere Hauptteil der Sweben, die 
Markomannen, hielt noch Jahrhunderte lang seine Verbindung 
mit den andern swebischen Stimmen aufrecht, erscheint noch 
zu Zeiten Attilas unter diesem Namen und nahm zu Anfang des 
sechsten Jahrhunderts—also nach der Zuriickziehung der rémischen 
Garnisonen—die Provinz Vindelicien als “Baiern” in Besitz, 
sich bis an den Lech ausdehnend. Natiirlich hat nach allen den 
vor der grossen “‘ Vélkerwanderung”’ besetzten Gebieten mehrfach 
spiterer Nachschub (z. B. der der Burgunder) stattgefunden, 
doch lasst sich im grossen und ganzen die Germanisierung von 
West- und Siiddeutschland als territorialer Prozess mit dem 
Offnen eines Fichers von Nordwest nach Siidost vergleichen, 
wobei der Drehpunkt im Stammlande an der Elbe und Havel 
_zu denken ist und die Nordseekiiste und die Ennslinie die aussersten 
Radien darstellen. Den Zusammenhang mit dem Stammland 
durch Nachwanderungen verlor zuerst die ingwiiisch-sichsische, 
dann die istwiisch-frinkische und zuletzt die swebisch - ober- 
deutsche Gruppe.—Dieses Allgemeinbild bleibt richtig trotz 
mancher Verschiebungen, die im Vélkergewirr der grossen germani- 
schen Wanderung eintreten. Freilich schiebt sich im ersten christ- 
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lichen Jahrhundert die ingwiaische Gruppe weiter nach Siiden, 
sodass die spiteren Sachsen nunmehr auch Westfalen besiedeln, 
wihrend die beiden andern Gruppen weiter nach Siiden, gegen 
die rémische Grenze zu und iiber diese hinaus dringen und ge- 
draingt werden; freilich werden im Verlaufe des Durchbruchs der 
Vandalen, Alanen, Burgunden, Westgoten im Anfang des fiinften 
Jahrhunderts die nérdliche und die siidliche Hilfte auseinander- 
gedriickt, sodass sich Franken (Niederfranken) weiter nach Nord- 
westen, Alemannen ins Elsass und die Schweiz ergiessen. An 
der Reihenfolge der Siedlung andert das nichts Wesentliches, 
und auf die Reihenfolge kommt es fiir unsre Untersuchung vor- 
wiegend an. Dass die Zusammenfassung zu Stammesverbinden 
zum Teil einen andern Eindruck erweckt, tut nichts zur Sache; 
so erscheinen allerdings die Alemannen unter diesem Namen 
schon 213, die Franken erst 235—beide Stammesverbinde ent- 
standen als solche um die Mitte des zweiten Jahrhunderts; Stamm- 
bildung und Ansiedlung waren eben nirgends gleichzeitig.°—Die 


6 Die sozialen und ékonomischen Bedingungen der Siedlung sind namentlich 
bei Lamprecht I 87 ff. dargestellt. Sie sind fiir die Sprachgeschichte nicht 
unwichtig. Im wesentlichen liuft es darauf hinaus, dass meist keine Vertrei- 
bung der keltischen Bevilkerung, sondern eine Vermengung mit ihr stattfand; 
die Germanen riickten ein “in den Besitz keltischen Landbaus, keltischer 
Wirtschaftsorganisation, in die Kenntnis und den Gebrauch der keltischen 
Fluss-, Berg- und Ortsnamen” (Lamprecht Lc.). “‘Am Niederrhein, rechts 
wie links des Stroms, haben die Germanen auch ihre volkstiimliche Wirt- 
schaftsverfassung mit dem Ziel gemeinsamen Anbaus sehr wohl der keltischen 
Vorkultur der Einzelhéfe anzupassen gewusst; die Einzellage der keltischen 
Ansiedlungen hat die Entstehung germanischer Markgenossenschaften nicht 
gehindert, und wir erblicken in dem Hofsystem von den dstlichen Grenzen 
Westfalens bis zur Maas noch heute die dauerndste und offenbarste Kunde 
einst keltischer Siedlung.”’ Das war im Nordwesten mdéglich, weil nach Mass- 
gabe der Bevilkerungsdichtigkeit jener Friihzeit die Zahl der germanischen 
Einwanderer im Verhiltnis zur Griésse des besetzten Gebietes gering war; 
die ingwiischen Siedler bildeten einen Bauernadel. Die istwaischen Ansiedler, 
die in immer grésseren Ziigen kamen und sich seit Casars Zeiten im weiteren 
Vordringen gehemmt sahen, diirften sich in ihnlicher Weise wie die Ostgermanen 
der Vélkerwanderungszeit niedergelassen haben, ein bis zwei Drittel des Landes 
fiir sich beanspruchend. “Sie (auf die Cimbern bezogen, die freilich nicht 
zu dieser Gruppe gehdrten) halten fest an ihrer einfachen, urspriinglichen 
Forderung: Sie wollen Land . . . Sie fordern es aus Not, um Gottes willen, 
sie sind bereit, zum Entgelt zu dienen und die Schlachten einer ihnen fremden 
Welt politischer Interessen zu schlagen’’ (Lamprecht S. 98)—das letztere 
freilich nur im rémischen Gebiet, einer iiberlegenen Organisation gegeniiber. 
Im eroberten keltischen Mitteldeutschland werden sie die Gemeinfreien, neben 
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unbestreitbare Siedlungsfolge Niederdeutsch—Frinkisch—Ober- 
deutsch bedeutet im Sinne von §5, dass das Siachsische (mit dem 
das Niederfriinkische fast zu einer Art Sprachgemeinschaft ver- 
schmolz) die alteste, die mittel- und oberfrinkischen Mundarten 
die mittlere und das Oberdeutsche die jiingste Sprachschicht 
darstellt, soweit charakteristisch-germanische Lautinderungen in 
Frage kommen. Das Kriterium fiir charakteristisch-germanische 
Beschaffenheit einer Lautinderung liegt im Vorkommen physio- 
logisch gleicher oder dhnlich beschaffener Lautinderungen im 
urgermanischen oder gemeingermanischen Sprachleben. 


































weise in den Stammesnamen wiederpiegelt. 


triger’ 
als “‘ (Helle) bartentriiger,’ 


keiner weiteren Erlauterung.—‘‘ Alemannen’ 


” 


nicht “‘die Schlafrigen 


iibertragen haben, ist ja allbekannt. 





denen aber die Kelten noch in leidlicher Unabhingigkeit wohnen, und ahnlich 
werden die Verhaltnisse wohl auch in Marobads Bojerland gewesen sein. 
Alemannen aber verlassen die Heimat in grossem Vélkerzuge, der den Weg 
zum Hereinbrechen der slavischen Sturmflut freigibt, und ebenso miissen wir 
uns den markomannischen Zug nach Vindelicien denken. 
besiedelten Striche Siiddeutschlands werden mit einem Male griindlich besetzt, 
was an Kelten nicht in die Berge weicht, wird leibeigen. 

In meinem eben bei Holt erscheinenden Buche “The Sounds and History of 
the German Language”’ (II 6) wird darauf verwiesen, wie sich diese Sied!ungs- 
Den Namen “‘Germanen”’ 
vor allem kann ich nicht als keltisch betrachten, wie es die herrschende Meinung 
will, sondern ich ziehe ihn zu germ. *yarwa-, *y@ru- (idg. *ghor-uo-, *ghér-u), 
setze also eine germanische Form *yér(u)manniz (oder -mandéz—vergleiche got. 
manaséps) an, mit Latinisierung in -mani, wie sich ja auch Alamani, Mapxo- 
pavor findet. Sie sind die “‘bereiten, geriisteten Manner,” die waffenfihige 
Jungmannschaft, die bei Ubervélkerung nach Art des rémischen Ver Sacrum 
ausgeschickt wurde, Neuland zu finden oder zugrunde zu gehen—der Gittin 
Garmangabis geweiht, oder auch ihr opfernd (*ydérmanniz, mit d<é, ist als 
regelrechte spitere Form zu erschliessen).—Der Bauernadel des Nordwestens , 
der seiner geringen Zah) wegen das Waffentragen fiir sich allein in Anspruch 
nehmen musste, erscheint als Ingvaeones (‘‘Angeln”’), das von Léwenthal, 
Arkiv f.N.Ph. XXXI 153 sicher mit Recht zu gr. éyxos ‘Speer’ gestellt wird, 
also—ebenso wie, nach meiner Ansicht, die griechischen Dorer, deren Sied- 
lungsart ahnlich war—als ‘“‘Speertriger,” und spiiter als “Sachsen, Schwert- 
; auch der Name der Langobarden wird von Kégel dihnlich, namlich 
erklart.—Die “‘ Franken,” 
kommen der Istvaeones, der ‘Stammechten,’ bediirfen nach dem oben Gesagten 
bedeutet am wahrscheinlichsten 


Die ohnehin diinn 


als Gemeinfreie, Nach- 


das “‘Gesamtvolk,”” und die Sweben=Schwaben sind das “‘ Volk selbst” (und 
oder “die Unsteten’’); ihr Name ist ebeaso wie das 
keltische Teutones der Ausdruck der Gesamtwanderung—es ist kein heiliger 
Lenz mehr, sondern das ganze Volk reisst sich von der Mutterscholle los.— 
Dass die Grenzer, die Markomannen, den keltischen Bojernamen auf Baiern 
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III. Dre DEUTSCHE LAUTVERSCHIEBUNG 


A. Die stimmhaften Spiranten 


7. Der sprachliche Niederschlag der westgermanischen, bzw. 
deutschen Siedlung ist nun am Gange der deutschen Lautverschie- 
bung im einzelnen nachzuweisen. 

Von den Ergebnissen des germanischen Zyklus der Lautver- 
schiebung kommen zunichst 6, d, z in Betracht. Hier ist vor 
allem die Tatsache festzustellen, dass bei Lautverinderungen, die 
auf Artikulationsverstairkung beruhen, die Laute des energischsten, 
agilsten, gewissermassen empfindlichsten Organteils zuerst, die 
des passivsten Organs zuletzt ergriffen werden. Dies bedingt 
die theoretisch wie empirisch leicht zu erweisende Reihenfolge 
Dental—Labial—Velar.’ 

I. Dem entsprechend vollzieht sich der Ubergang von @ zu d 
(wie das Gotische lehrt, zuerst in Anlaut-, dann auch in Inlaut- 
stellung) allgemein westgermanisch; das bedeutet, dass diese 
Verschiebung—oder doch ihre “physiologische Grundlage,’”’ nach 
Bremers Ausdruck—vor der westgermanischen, aber (wenigstens 
im Inlaut) nach der nordischen und ostgermanischen Wanderung 
erfolgte. Nach §6 haben wir also diesen Ubergang auf das zweite 
(oder erste) Jahrhundert vor Christo anzusetzen, und damit haben 
wir einen Anfangspunkt fiir diese Ubergangsperiode von der 
germanischen zur deutschen Zeit gewonnen.- Ziemlich zugleich 
damit, jedenfalls auch gemeingermanisch, erfolgt der Wandel von 
anlautendem 6 zu 4; dass die Anlautverainderung der stimmhaften 
Spiranten der Inlautverinderung vorausgeht, ist physiologisch 
begriindet: die Muskelspannung, durch die sie hervorgerufen wird, 
ist naturgemiss im Anlaut (und nach Konsonanten) grésser als 
im nachvokalischen Inlaut oder Auslaut. 

II. Nach physiologischen Bedingungen wie nach der geo- 
graphischen Verbreitung, und folglich, nach unsrer Theorie, 
auch chronologisch, folgt zunichst inlautendes (auslautendes) 
6 und, in ungemein charakteristischem Parallelismus, anlautendes 
7; sie bleiben Spiranten in den ingwiaischen und dem nérdlichsten 
Teile der istwiischen Gebiete—bis zur Westgrenze des Rhein- 
frinkischen. Mithin diirfte diese Verschiebung nicht allzulang vor 

7 Die urgermanische Entwicklung von mb, nd, my zu mb, nd, yg und die 


gleichgeartete Entwicklung der Geminaten lasse ich, weil sie eben urgermanisch 
ist, hier beiseite; ihre Erklarung liegt ja auf der Hand. 
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Christi Geburt erfolgt sein. Die Erhaltung von 6 (das spiter labio- 
dental wird) im mfr. ist uns sowohl durch ahd. Dokumente (Trierer 
cap., Braune gr. $134, lb. 15) wie auch durch die heutigen Dialekte 
bezeugt; fiir anlautendes y sind wir wohl auf die letzteren fast 
ausschliesslich angewiesen; méglich bleibt immerhin, dass die 
Isidorischen Schreibungen ghi-, ghe- (chi-) auch fiir das rhfr. des 
8. Jahrhunderts auf spirantische Aussprache wenigstens vor 
Vordervokal hinweisen.—Interessant ist die Tatsache, dass die 
Entwicklung zum Verschlusslaut (die Zeit lasst sich leider nicht 
festsstellen) auch in Holstein und den sich daran anschliessenden 
Kolonisationsgebieten—Mecklenburg, Pommern, Riigen—eingetre- 
ten ist (vgl. Wilmanns DG. I 96); Holstein ist altes Langobarden- 
land, so ziemlich der einzige Teil Deutschlands, der nie keltisch 
und nie ganz slavisch gewesen ist; wenn es auch infolge der politi- 
schen Vereinigung im grossen und ganzen die Entwicklungsstufe 
der sachsischen Sprachgemeinschaft aufweist, so ist es doch 
in diesem und manchem andern Punkte in der Richtung germani- 
scher Sprechweise weiter gegangen als die Nachbardialekte im 
Westen und Siiden. 

III. Fiir in- und auslautendes y liegt die Sache fiirs ahd. 
schwierig. Nach Massgabe der heutigen Dialekte wire es nur 
im Oberdeutschen, also im Swebenlande, zum Verschlusslaut 
geworden, und das Fehlen bestimmter Belege dafiir in der ahd. 
Zeit ist schliesslich kein Gegenbeweis. Immerhin ist es voll- 
stiindig denkbar, dass etwa inlautendes Verschluss-g ebenso einer 
spiteren Schwichung zum Spiranten unterlegen wire wie inlauten- 
des } (nur ist dann auffillig, dass dieses auch im Bairischen ge- 
schwacht wurde, inlautendes g aber nicht; ferner widerspricht es 
der Parallele, dass bei 6 die Schwichung nur den Inlaut, bei g 
auch den Auslaut betroffen hatte). Mich fiir diese Frage mit 
einem non liquet begniigend, setze ich rein hypothetisch den oben 
angegebenen Stand der heutigen Dialekte auch fiir das ahd. an. 
Dies wiirde nebenbei zur theoretisch zu postulierenden Anordnung 
vollstindig passen; wir hitten dann wohl diesen Lautwandel auf 
ungefahr 200 n. Ch. anzusetzen—die Zeit, in der sich die Alemannen 
noch nicht lange von der swebischen Gemeinschaft losgelést hatten 
und eben den limes, als erste Siedlungsetappe, erreichten. (Uber 
die bairischen Stémme sind wir in dieser Hinsicht schlecht unter- 
richtet; dass zu Armins und Marobads Zeiten noch enge, auch 
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sprachliche, Verbindung mit dem semnischen Stammland bestand, 
ist sicher—reichte doch Marobads direkte Machtsphire bis an 
die mittlere Elbe; wann sie aufgehért hat, wissen wir nicht, aber 
da die Baiern im Sprachcharakter den Alemannen recht dhnlich 
sind, kann man vielleicht auch bei ihnen an das Ende des zweiten 
Jahrhunderts als Zeit der Trennung denken. Wahrscheinlich ist 
damals, nach der alemannischen und hermundurischen Wanderung, 
der alte Semnenverband iiberhaupt in die Briiche gegangen. 

Die Zeit der Verschiebung der stimmhaften Spiranten reicht 
also von etwa 100 v. Ch. bis 200 n. Ch. (wobei beim terminus ad 
quem, wie gesagt, nur das Zeugnis der heutigen Dialekte in 
Betracht gezogen ist). Der Fruchtboden dieser Entwicklung war 
das deutsche Stammland, und jeder Volksteil machte sie mit, 
so lange er dort wohnte, und nicht viel linger. So haben die 
Ingwier nur etwas iiber ein Drittel, die Istwier etwas iiber zwei 
Drittel und die Sweben (Oberdeutschen) den ganzen Kreis dieser 
Lautinderung aufzuweisen. 


B. Die Tenues 


8. Die Lautverschiebung entspringt nicht lediglich aus “ Ver- 
starkung”’ der Expiration, noch aus ‘“Verstaérkung” der Muskel- 
spannung in der Sprache ganz im allgemeinen. Wohin wiirde 
eine Sprache mit solch fortwihrender Verstirkung kommen! 
Wohl mag man sie als “ Artikulationsverstarkung”’ in gewissem 
Sinne bezeichnen, aber damit spricht man dann von der Wirkung, 
nicht von der Ursache.—Lautverschiebung im germanischen Sinne 
ist das Ergebnis konstanter, intensiver Wechselwirkung zwischen 
diesen beiden Faktoren, die man kurz als den Druckfaktor und 
den Spannungsfaktor bezeichnen mag. Dass der eine nicht mit 
Notwendigkeit den andern bedingt, zeigt zB. das Franzésische 
mit seiner scharfen Spannung und seinem geringen Druck. Der 
durch diese Wechselwirkung periodisch wechselnde Lautstand der 
Sprache bedingt manchmal ein Uberwiegen der deutlich wahrnehm- 
baren Folgen des einen oder des andern Faktors; so wird in einer 
Sprachzeit, wo die Spiranten iiberwiegen (urgermanisch), fiir den 
Druckfaktor ein geringeres, fiir den Spannungsfaktor ein grés- 
seres Wirkungsfeld sein; hat dieser neue Verschlusslaute kraftiger 
Artikulation gebildet, so tritt jener wieder stirker hervor. So 
ergeben sich Sprachperioden von anscheinend verschiedener 
phonetischer Richtung—dem Auf- und Abschwanken einer Wage 
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vergleichbar—die aber keineswegs scharf abwechseln, sondern 
sich vielfach decken. Denn nie ist einer der beiden Faktoren 
abwesend. In diesem Sinne ist die Lautverschiebung nichts als 
das Ergebnis ruhiger, konstanter Entwicklung, und nicht eine 
plitzliche Sprachrevolution von elementarer Gewalt. Ich glaube 
nicht an Erdbeben in der Sprachentwicklung. 

Der Druckfaktor hatte im Urgermanischen das Stimmloswerden 
von idg. 6, d, ¢ bewirkt, das Zusammenwirken beider Faktoren 
ihren Ubergang von lenes zu fortes. Durch Spannung wurden 
b, d, y zu b, d, g, durch Druck und Spannung zusammen wurden die 
einfachen germanischen tenues p, t, k<idg. 6, d, g zu aspirierten 
fortes (vgl. Sievers PG. I 312; Bremer PG. III 926, worauf in 
§2 verwiesen wurde): “Da sich die aspirierende Sprechweise 
schwerlich gerade unmittelbar vor dem Abzug der Langobarden 
und Semnen verbreitet haben wird, so diirfen wir in runder Zahl 
wohl die Zeit um Christi Geburt als spiitesten Terminus fiir das 
Aufkommen dieser Sprechweise ansetzen. Da ferner die hoch- 
deutschen Stimme die Verschiebung weiter fortgebildet haben, 
so diirfen wir nach allen Analogien schliessen, dass bei diesen die 
aspirierende Sprechweise aufgekommen ist (?), und wenn diese 
auch bei den nérdlicheren Stimmen spiitestens um das erste 
Jahrhundert nach Christo Eingang gefunden hat, so werden wir 
sie den hochdeutschen Stiimmen schon fiir das erste Jahrhundert 
vor Christo zuschreiben diirfen.’’ Mit dem Vorbehalt, dass ich 
in der “aspirierenden Sprechweise’ einfach eine notwendige 
Fortsetzung der germanischen Lautverschiebung sehe, schliesse 
ich mich dem allgemeinen Grundsatz dieser Datierung an, méchte 
aber doch sie noch etwas weiter hinaufriicken, namlich noch vor 
die Verschiebung von d@ zu d (wenigstens im Inlaut), weil sie 
anscheinend auch die nordischen Stimme erreichte. Zum minde- 
sten ist sie allgemein westgermanisch und darf darum nicht spiter 
als 100 v. Ch. angesetzt werden. 

I. Wie bei den stimmhaften Spiranten, so muss auch bei den 
aspirierten fortes die Entwicklung beim Dental einsetzen, denn 
der Druck ist dort am stiirksten, wo ihm die grésste Spannung 
entgegentritt. Doch ist diese in nach-vokalischer Stellung, im 
Verhiltnis zum Druck und auch absolut, geringer als im Anlaut 
(vergleiche nhd. Pein—Kneipe). Darum ist in dieser Stellung 
die nichste Entwicklung, nimlich die Sprengung des Verschlusses, 
zuerst durchgefiihrt worden; die stimmlosen Verschlusslaute , 
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t, k wurden zu den stimmlosen Spiranten /, z, x; ihre Reihenfolge 
nach Artikulationsstellungen ist nicht mehr historisch festzustellen, 
doch lisst sich auch hier annehmen, dass der Dental der erste, der 
Velar der letzte war. Fiir die Datierung gibt uns mfr. dat, it, 
wat, usw., nebst dem in Teilen des Mittelfrinkischen vorhandenen 
up einen Anhalt. Bei der Germanisierung des mfr. Landstriches, 
im letzten vorchristlichen Jahrhundert, muss die Entwicklung 
schon so ziemlich vollendet gewesen sein; sie war also wohl wenig 
friiher als die Verschiebung von -d-, z- zu -b-, g-, die oben auf die 
Zeit von Christi Geburt oder etwas friiher angesetzt wurde; da 
einige der iiltesten rémischen Handelslehnwérter (wie chouffon, 
behhari, chuhhina, retih, tunihha) sie bereits aufweisen, wird man 
sie friihestens in Ciisars Generation hinaufriicken diirfen.* 

II. In nachvokalischer Stellung stand wahrscheinlich nie eine 
affricata als Zwischenstufe zwischen dem Verschlusslaut und der 
spirans.® Die relativ geringe Muskelspannung, die dieser Stellung 
eigen ist, bedingte unmittelbare Lésung des Verschlusses (‘sprung- 
hafter Lautwandel’). Der Ubergang vom Verschlusslaut zur 
affricata aber ist ein allmihlicher Prozess, der Generationen oder 
Jahrhunderte in Anspruch nehmen mag. Die lenis wird fortis, 
und zwar von Generation zu Generation in immer héherem Grade, 
die fortis wird immer mehr aspiriert, bis sich nicht mehr leicht 
entscheiden liisst, ob wir es noch mit einer aspirata oder schon 
mit einer affricata zu tun haben,'® und endlich kommen wir zu 
einem Stadium zweifelloser affricata. Nirgends finden wir beim 
Ubergang von nachvokalischem , ft, k zu den stimmlosen Spiranten 
eine affricata erhalten, was doch sicher anzunehmen wire, da wir 
im mfr. sogar die oben erwihnten Reste der Verschlusslaute 
besitzen.—Wie lange ein solcher Ubergang notwendigerweise 
dauern miisste, entzieht sich jeder theoretischen Beurteilung, 
doch gibt uns die geographische Verbreitung einen friihesten. 


*Freilich wiirden einige kirchliche Lehnwiérter (biscéf, kirihha, pfaffo) auf 
eine weit spiitere Zeit hindeuten; doch liegt bei diesen zweifellos Lautsubstitution 
vor, die bei biscdf jedenfalls durch die volksetymologische Umdeutung veran- 
lasst oder doch unterstiitzt wurde, wihrend bei kirihha wohl die Anlehnung 
an -ch-Suffixe im Spiel gewesen sein diirfte; bei pfaffo musste f eintreten, 
weil die hochdeutschen Dialekte intervokalisches p nicht kennen (ausser bei 
gelehrten Wortern; pfaffo aber war Volkswort). 


* Anders zB. Wilmanns DG. §43. 
1° Dies ist bei den heutigen dinischen Aspiraten der Fall. 
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Anfangstermin, die Geschichte einen terminus ad quem an die 
Hand. Den ersteren erreichen wir auf folgende Art: Im Nie- 
derdeutschen ist es bei der von Bremer erwahnten aspirierenden 
Sprechweise geblieben. Dagegen war bei den siidlich von der 
Benrather Linie, also ungefahr seit 100 v. Ch., erfolgten Nieder- 
lassungen die Aspirierung schon so stark geworden, dass die 
Affrizierung notwendig erfolgen musste und nur eine Frage der 
Zeit war. Dem geographischen Ausweis nach hat also ein un- 
zweideutiger physiologischer Ansatz zur Affrizierung wenigstens 
beim ¢ schon im ersten vorchristlichen Jahrhundert existiert. Aber 
die Behandlung von Lehnwortern des vierten und fiinften Jahr- 
hunderts scheint zu zeigen, dass die eigentliche, von ¢ scharf unter- 
schiedene Affrikata és friihestens zu Ende des fiinften Jahrhunderts 
erreicht wurde; z.B. hat das 357 von den Alemannen zerstérte 
Tres Tabernae jetzt den Namen Zabern (vgl. a. Zarten, Ziirich, 
Ziilpich< Tarodunum, Turiacum, Tulbiacum), und der Attila des 
fiinften Jahrhunderts (kann mir jemand mitteilen, warum Lam- 
precht stets die Form Af@illa gebraucht?) ist den Deutschen als 
Etzel bekannt. Also mag der Ubergang etwa sechshundert Jahre 
gedauert haben.” 

III. in Anlautstellung (ahnlich nach Konsonanten und in 
Gemination—die Einzelheiten erkliren sich von selbst) wird nur 
im Ostfrinkischen (bzw. Rheinfrinkischen) und Oberdeutschen, 
k selbst im Oberdeutschen nur teilweise zur Affrikata. Wir sind 
nicht gerade zu der Annahme gezwungen, dass hier das Endstadium 
der Affrikata spiter als beim ¢ erreicht wurde, aber jene extreme 
Aspirierung, die ihre Vorbedingung ist, muss beim ¢ schon vor 
Christi Geburt, beim /, im Einklang mit §7 II, um 100 n. Ch. und 
beim &, entsprechend §7 III, vielleicht um 200 n. Ch. erreicht 
worden sein.—Es ist iibrigens fraglich, bis zu welchem Grade 
Schreibungen wie ph, kh als Affrikaten aufzufassen sind. 

Man kann also sagen, dass die Entwicklung der nachvokalischen 
und der anlautenden tenues mehr oder weniger gleichzeitig begann, 
aber sich in verschiedenem Tempo fortsetzte. Nachvokalisches 
p t k wurde ohne phonetische Zwischenstufe zu Spiranten, sobald 
einmal ein gewisses Mass von Aspirierung erreicht war. Anlau- 
tendes p ¢ k durchlief eine lange Reihe von Ubergiingen, erreichte 

" Doch mag auch bei Ese! Lautsubstitution vorliegen (nach dem Muster 


von Kosenamen wie Heinz—Heinzel); in diesem Falle wire es méglich, die 
Beendung dieses Lautwandels schon ins 4. Jh. zu setzen. 
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aber eine entscheidende Stufe in derselben Reihenfolge, die aus 
physiologischen und geographischen Griinden fiir die anderen 
bisher behandelten Laute zu postulieren war. 


C. Die Medien 


9. Die Entwicklung der Tenuis zur Affrikata zeigt, dass der 
Druckfaktor noch betrichtliche Zeit nach der Trennung vom 
Stammland fortdauern mag, wenn auch der Spannungsfaktor 
schon seine Kraft eingebiisst hat. Daran ist nichts Merkwiir- 
diges. Wirkt doch der Druckfaktor auch in der Beibehaltung 
und Weiterentwicklung des dynamischen Akzentes und seiner 
Folgen weiter.—Wir finden die gleiche Erscheinung bei der Be- 
handlung der aus den stimmhaften Spiranten entstandenen neuen 
Medien. Auf niederdeutschem Gebiet sind sie im allgemeinen 
bis auf den heutigen Tag reine Medien geblieben (vom Auslaut 
abgesehen), ebenso wie dort die Aspirierung der Tenues auch nicht 
zur Affrizierung fiihrte. Auf hochdeutschem Gebiet aber bewirkte 
die Fortdauer des Druckfaktors, bzw. sein Uberwiegen iiber den 
Spannungsfaktor (der Stimmbinder) die Offnung der Glottis, d. 
h. das Aufgeben des Stimmtons; die so entstandene lenis wurde 
im weiteren Verlauf teilweise, bei Fortdauer der Muskelspannung, 
zur fortis. Wieder finden wir dies beim Dental am friihesten und 
daher am Allgemeinsten durchgefiihrt. Zwar ist mitteldeutsches 
d (ebenso wie 6 und g; Sievers |. c. 312) weder ausgepriigte fortis, 
noch ausgepriigte lenis, doch ist ¢<d heute fortis in ausgedehnten 
Teilen von Oberdeutschland (vgl. Behaghel |. c. 225), wenn auch 
b und g fast durchwegs als lenes zu betrachten sind; aber das ist 
sicher nicht der urspriingliche Zustand. Das Zeugnis der althoch- 
deutschen Schreibung ist zu konsequent im Einklang mit der 
ganzen Art und Weise der deutschen Lautentwicklung, als dass man 
ihm ohne weiteres misstrauen diirfte. Man findet im Rheinfrinki- 
schen (von der Auslautstellung, die eine Frage fiir sich ist, vorlaufig 
abgesehen) d neben ¢ (das letztere iiberwiegt besonders im Siidrhein- 
frinkischen, waihrend im Ostfrinkischen und Oberdeutschen ¢ im 
allgemeinen durchgefiihrt ist. Die Sache bedarf noch einer 
niheren Untersuchung, doch weist schon die Folgerichtigkeit 
dieser geographischen Verteilung darauf hin, dass es sich um 
phonetische, nicht um zufiallige orthographische Unterschiede 
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handelt.” Einstweilen diirfen wir wohl annehmen, dass das 
Ostfrinkische die fortis ¢ im Prinzip durchgefiihrt hatte, dass aber 
auch im Rheinfrinkischen ein feines Ohr bereits Unterschiede 
zwischen einer schwicheren und einer stirkeren lenis machen konnte. 
Misst man der ¢-Schreibung so viel Gewicht bei, so liegt kein 
Anlass vor, daran zu zweifeln, dass auch die oberdeutschen p- 
und &-Schreibungen fortes zu bedeuten haben. In einer Hinsicht 
liegt hier sogar der Fall noch giinstiger, weil man bei den mittel- 
deutschen ¢-Schreibungen annehmen mag, es habe der Gegensatz 
gegen das eben aus ¢h in Bildung begriffene stimmhafte d mitge- 
wirkt fiir die Wahl eines anderen Schriftzeichens, wiihrend ein 


2 Die Einzelheiten einer spiaiteren Arbeit vorbehaltend, méchte ich hier 
wenigstens einige Andeutungen geben: Lenis und fortis sind ja relative Begriffe, 
und Braune hat im Grunde sicher recht, wenn er Ahd. Gr. §153 Anm. 3 bemerkt: 
“Die Erklirung des rheinfriinkischen Schwankens zwischen d und ¢ ist wohl 
darin zu suchen, dass diese Mundart eine stimmlose media sprach, welche von 
der stimmlosen tenuis (oberdeutsch-ostfriinkisch ¢#) durch geringere Intensitat 
geschieden war, und welche andrerseits von der stimmhaften media d (die aus 
th hervorging) durch den Mangel des Stimmtons abstand. Deshalb schwankt 
die Orthographie zwischen d und ¢ in der Bezeichnung dieses Lautes.” Ich 
glaube aber, dass hinter diesem Schwanken der Ansatz zu einem bestimmten 
System noch sehr woh! zu bemerken ist. So ist es sicher nicht zufiillig, dass O. 
im Anlaut, der Stelle relativ grésserer Spannung, d, im In- und Auslaut 
dagegen ¢ durchfiihrt; die Schreibungen truhtin, td (Substantiv; Adjektiv dét) 
mégen in dhnlicher Weise, wie unten fiir T. vermutet, grésserem Nachdruck 
auf diesen Worten entsprechen.—Das Altere Weissenburger Denkmal, Wk., 
zeigt analoge Eigentiimlichkeiten; zwar iiberwiegt hier ¢ auch im Anlaut, doch 
findet sich ein “Schwanken” (auch im Inlaut), das auf die Wahl von d bei 
geringerem, ¢ bei grésserem Nachdruck hinweist; als Beispiel sei die Schreibung 
des Adjektivs “‘tot” im Symbolum Apostolicum angefiihrt: . . . in criict 
bislagan, toot endi bigraban . . . in thrilten tage arstuat fona tootém .. . ci 
ardeilenne quecchém endi déodém. Der Unterschied im Satzton ist hier deutlich 
genug.—Aber auch im Tatian, besonders beim Schreiber ¢, ist Satzton als 
halb-bewusste Grundlage der anscheinenden Unregelmissigkeit des anlautenden 
d zu fiihlen. Beispiele: 107, 1 ther lag zi sinen turum fol gisweres . . . 148, 6 inti 
bislozzano wdarun thio duri (nachdrucklose Hinzufiigung; schon die Inversion 
bezeichnet das Subjekt als tonlos); 148, 2 fimvi fon thén warun dumbo inti fimvi 
wison . . . 148, 5 thio tumbun thén spahun quadun; 13, gisdhumes sina diurida 
. . . 6, 3 Tiurida si in thén héhistém gote—Auch das Ludwigslied, das sonst 
d im Anlaut festhalt, hat in betonter Stellung truhtin (4 und 59), wo freilich 
der Einfluss des gerollten r beigetragen haben mag.—Es steht anscheinend 
so im Rheinfrinkischen und Ostfrinkischen, dass zwar verschiedene Schreiber 
die Grenzlinien fiir die Schreibungen ¢ und d verschieden ansetzten, zum Teil 
willkiirlich, dass aber Fille des Zweifels gern nach Massgabe des Satztons 
entschieden wurden. 
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ahnlicher Grund fiir die Verwendung von #, k statt 5, g nicht 
vorlag. 

Was nun die Datierung betrifft, so ist auch die Verschiebung von 
stimmhafter media zur stimmlosen fortis das Ergebnis einer allmah- 
lichen Entwicklung—haben wir doch sowohl in den ahd. Denk- 
milern als auch in den heutigen Dialekten die Zwischenstufen 
deutlich vor uns—, und wir kénnen daher keine bestimmten Daten, 
sondern nur Grenzpunkte angeben; es liegt in der Natur der Sache, 
dass selbst diese unbestimmt sein miissen, weil sich eben keine 
der Stufen fest definieren lisst. Die Entwicklung war kontinuier- 
lich; sie begann, sobald iiberhaupt Verschlusslaute entwickelt 
waren, und kam zum Abschluss, als sie zu Beginn unserer literari- 
schen Belege inhibiert und sogar riickentwickelt wurde. Es lasst 
sich also weiter nichts sagen, als dass die stimmhaften Medien, 
wo immer sie aus den stimmhaften Spiranten hervorgegangen 
waren, Neigung zum Aufgeben des Stimmtons und zu weiterer 
Verstirkung zeigten; dass diese Neigung, die auf dem Druckfaktor 
beruhte, zwar, wie alle Lautverschiebungserscheinungen, einige 
Zeit nach der endgiltigen Niederlassung zum Stillstand kam, 
immerhin aber betriichtlich spaiter als die Verschiebung der in- 
lautenden und etwas spiter als die Verschiebung der anlautenden 
tenues; denn der Atemdruck, der zur Entwicklung von b>h>p 
erforderlich ist, ist bedeutend geringer, als der, welcher die Ent- 
wicklung von p> ‘> pf herbeifiihrt. Vielleicht diirfen wir daher 
das Aufhéren der Verschiebung der Medien fiir die Dentale auf 
das sechste und siebente Jahrhundert, fiir Labiale und Velare 
auf das achte Jahrhundert ansetzen. Zwar zeigt sich eine dus- 
serlich ihnliche Erscheinung noch weit spiter, nimlich das Aufgeben 
des Stimmtons im Auslaut. Schon im neunten Jahrhundert 
(Isidor, Otfrid) bereitet sie sich vor, aber erst im mhd. dringt 
sie vollstandig durch. Ich glaube aber, dass sie von der eigentlichen 
Lautverschiebung zu trennen ist, wenn sie auch durch diese unter- 
stiitzt wurde: im Auslaut, dem ja oft Pause folgt, ist ein vor- 
zeitiges Ubergehen in die Atemstellung auch ohne besonderen 
Druck verstindlich genug; finden wir doch selbst im Russischen, 
das von jeder Artikulationsverstirkung weit entfernt ist, die 
gleiche Erscheinung, dass }, d, g im Auslaut stimmlos werden. 

10. Soweit reicht die hochdeutsche Lautverschiebung im 
eigentlichen Sinne. In der folgenden Tabelle, die mich freilich, 
was Ubersichtlichkeit betrifft, nicht ganz befriedigt, habe ich 
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versucht, meine Ergebnisse graphisch darzustellen. Die obere 
Querspalte enthilt die Daten und Tatsachen der dusseren Ge- 
schichte, die untere die Namen der deutschen Dialektgebiete, die 
in den betreffenden Zeitriumen germanisiert wurden. Sie gibt 
daher zugleich an, wie weit sich jeder Verschiebungsakt erstreckte, 
nimlich auf die in derselben Spalte und rechts davon angegebenen 
Dialekte.— Die letzten beiden Lingsspalten kénnen natiirlich 
keine Dialektbedeutung haben, weil die Stammesbildung zu der 
Zeit schon vollzogen war. 

Punktierte Linien bezeichnen allmahliche Entwicklung; die 
Stelle der Eintragung des Endresultates gibt den Zeitpunkt der 
Vollendung, bzw. des Aufhérens der Entwicklung an. ‘ bedeutet 
Aspirierung, * iene extreme Aspirierung, die als bedingende Vorstufe 
der Affrizierung gelten muss. pf, ts, kx, beziehen sich demnach nur 
auf die Dialekte, die diese Vorstufen aufzuweisen haben. Fiir 
b, d, &>p, t, k habe ich dasselbe anzudeuten versucht, indem ich 
die punktierten Linien in der Dialektspalte beginnen liess, fiir 
welche fortes (in der ahd. Zeit) gelten. 
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1 Auf Grund der heutigen Dialekte angesetzt; vgl. 7 III. 


D. Die stimmlosen S piranten 


11. Es bleibt noch die verwickelte Frage der Behandlung der 
germanischen stimmlosen Spiranten /, ), x. Da diese streng 
genommen nicht mehr zur deutschen Lautverschiebung gehéren, 
will ich mich auf das Wesentlichste beschrinken. 
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Eine nach Art dieser germanischen Laute entstandene stimmlose 
Spirans nimmt physiologisch eine ganz andere Stellung ein als 
alle bisher behandelten Laute. Denn sie ist das Ergebnis zweier 
Maxima, eines Maximums von Spannung und eines Maximums 
von Druck (‘‘ Maximum ”’ selbstverstindlich als die unter normalen 
Sprachgewohnheiten einer gegebenen Sprache gebrauchliche Héchst- 
norm verstanden). Eine weitere Steigerung ist eigentlich nicht 
mehr méglich. Um einen Alltagsvergleich zu gebrauchen, kénnte 
man sich eine germanische Spirantenentwicklung unter dem Bilde 
eines Dampfkessels vorstellen, dessen Sicherheitsventil durch 
Uberdruck geéffnet wird. Je nach den Verhiltnissen sind nun 
verschiedene Bedingungen der Weiterentwicklung denkbar: durch 
Abnahme oder Zunahme des Dampfdrucks und durch Abnahme 
oder Zunahme des Ventilwiderstandes. Im Falle der germanischen 
Spiranten treten folgende Entwicklungen ein: 

(a) Durch Hemmung in der Glottis—Anniherung und Spannung 
der Stimmbiander—wird der Atemdruck verringert. Das ist 
Verners Gesetz, woriiber ich im elften Bande dieser Zeitschrift 
gehandelt habe." 

(b) In der germanischen Zeit waren die aus p, ¢, k entstandenen 
Spiranten fortes, in der althochdeutschen Zeit aber treten sie uns 
unzweideutig als lenes entgegen. Die physiologische Grundlage 
dieser Entwicklung ist mir nicht vollstindig klar; vielleicht haben 


8 Lotspeichs Bemerkungen zu diesem Artikel in JEGPh. XIV 348 enthalten 
eine dankenswerte Klarstellung. Zwar hatte ich selbstverstindlich nie angenom- 
men, dass “‘the width of the glottis on an unaccented vowel is about identical 
with that on a voiceless consonant” (meine wortliche Zitierung von Sievers’ 
Definition der Murmelstimme auf Seite 4 meines Artikels hatte mich eigentlich 
vor diesem Missverstiindnis schiitzen sollen), aber darin hat L. sicher recht, 
dass mein Artikel in diesem Punkte an Klarheit zu wiinschen iibrig liess. In 
meinem Bestreben, die Vorteile von Jespersens System zu beniitzen, wobei 
ich indes ausdriicklich bemerkte “leider lasst sich die Muskelspannung nicht 
in aihnlicher Weise graphisch darstellen,” hatte ich nicht bestimmt genug 
ausgesprochen, was ich nun nachtriglich besonders hervorheben michte, dass 
ganz gewiss fiir den Kontrast zwischen betonter und unbetonter Silbe, also 
auch fiir die Beurteilung von Verners Gesetz die Muskelspannung der Stimm- 
bander der primire, die daraus resultierende Glottisverengung (bzw., bei 
unbetonter Silbe, teilweise Glottiséffnung durch Stimmbandentspannung) der 
sekundire Faktor ist.—Die Frage der Formulierung des Verner’schen Gesetzes, 
ob es niimlich auf Unbetontheit der vorhergehenden oder auf Betontheit der 
nachfolgenden Silbe ankommt, behalte ich mir zur Erérterung bei spiiterer 
Gelegenheit vor. 
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wir darin den Anfang jener Wirkung des fortdauernden Expira- 
tionsdruckes zu erblicken, die sich im Ubergang von x zu h zeigt. 
Jedenfalls miissen wir mit der gegebenen Tatsache rechnen. 

Im Falle des x ist der Zungenwiderstand wegen der verhilt- 
nismissigen Passivitat der Hinterzunge am geringsten; ihr Nach- 
geben dem Atemdruck gegeniiber verursacht Entwicklung zu 4, 
wo die Spirans nicht durch Konsonant oder Pausa geschiitzt war. 

f wird vor allem, zwecks eines verstirkten Widerstandes gegen 
den Atemdruck, vom bi-labialen zum labio-dentalen Spiranten 
entwickelt und wird dann auf einem grossen Teile des Sprach- 
gebietes (Nord und Nordwest—Behaghel l|.c. 222) stimmbhaft 
im In- und Anlaut. Das ist im Grunde der gleiche Vorgang wie 
die Entwicklung unter Verners Gesetz; doch konnte bei der fortis- 
Artikulation der germanischen Spiranten dieser Ubergang nur 
dort eintreten, wo die Stimmbiander dem intensiven Atemdruck 
der fortis intensive Stimmbandspannung entgegensetzten, naimlich 
im Ubergang von einer unbetonten zu einer (relativ) betonten 
Silbe; vgl. Verf., JEGPh. XI. 

Noch klarer zeigt sich dieser Grundsatz im Falle des p. Ger- 
manisch wurde es nur unter dem Einfluss des Worttons stimmhaft, 
denn es war fortis; althochdeutsch aber ist es lenis, und wir haben 
Belege im Uberfluss (namentlich im Tatian sind sie auf jeder 
Seite mit Hinden zu greifen) dafiir, dass der Ubergang in Silben 
ohne Satzton friiher eintrat als in satztonigen Silben (vom Inlaut 
ist hier abgesehen; seine friihe Entwicklung von ¢/ zu d erklart sich 
in analoger Weise). Das ist nur verstindlich, wenn man bedenkt, 
dass eine lenis in tonloser Satzstellung ganz besonders wenig Atem- 
druck besitzt; die schlaffe Glottisstellung der tonlosen Silbe nun, die 
nicht nur der Stimmhaftigkeit (Glottisverengung durch Stimm- 
bandspannung), sondern auch der eigentlichen Stimmlosigkeit 
einer fortis (Glottiséffnung durch Atemdruck) gegeniiber ein 
Minus darstellt, wird auf diese schwichste lenis leicht iibertragen. 
Von den enklitischen Artikel- und Pronominalformen (vgl. Tatians 
haufiges ther dar usw. ist ohne Zweifel der Ubergang von p zu 3 
ausgegangen, aber die stimmhafte (vielmehr halbstimmhafte) 
Spirans konnte sich unter diesen Akzentverhiltnissen nicht halten, 
sondern ging bald oder sofort in den Verschlusslaut d (lenis, meist 
stimmlos) iiber, der sich rasch von der grossen Menge dieser ton- 
losen Formen auf die verhiltnismissig geringe Zahl anderer Stel- 
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lungen und Worter iibertrug. Hieriiber mehr in einem spiteren 
Artikel—Vgl. dazu auch Behaghel GDS, §289, 2. 

Wir haben es hier mit einem Vorgang der Artikulationsschwi- 
chung zu tun, und es ist begreiflich, dass er sich in genau der 
umgekehrten Richtung abspielt, die wir an den mehrfach erwaihnten 
mittelfrinkischen Pronominalformen beobachten konnten: in 
der Lautverschiebung ist tai ein Nachziigler, bei der Verschiebung 
des th geht es voran. 


IV. Dre spATERE ZEIT 


12. In der weiteren Entwicklung des durch die hochdeutsche 
Lautverschiebung geschaffenen Lautsystems zeigen sich merk- 
wirdige Strémungen und Gegenstrémungen. Einerseits tritt 
nicht nur der in den bisherigen Auseinandersetzungen dargelegte 
Stillstand nach der endgiltigen Niederlassung jedes deutschen 
Stammes auf. Es ergeben sich sogar zum Teil riickliufige Ten- 
denzen. In gewissem Sinne mag man schon die eben besprochene 
Entwicklung des p zu 3 und d als solche betrachten, obwohl sie 
in Verners Gesetz und der Entwicklung der germanischen stimm- 
haften Spiranten eine Parallele findet. Ganz klar aber liegt 
Riickentwicklung vor in der Aufgabe der Affrikata ky im gréssten 
Teile des Oberdeutschen und in der Riickbildung der oberdeutschen 
fortes p und & und, teilweise, / zu lenes. Riickbildung gegen die 
Richtung der Lautverschiebung ist es auch, wenn mit Ausnahme 
des Alemannischen iiberall dort, wo sich der Verschlusslaut } 
entwickelt hatte (Oberfrinkisch und bairisch) derselbe wieder in 
den bilabialen Spiranten 6 iiberging (was natiirlich im Bairischen 
nur auf dem Riickweg von der fortis iiber die lenis geschehen 
konnte). Die Sachlage lisst keinen strikten Beweis zu, doch 
bin ich tiberzeugt, dass die Ursache dieser Riickbildungen in der 
Vermischung der deutschen Eroberer mit der eingesessenen kel- 
tischen Bevélkerung lag.“ 

Als keltischen Einfluss betrachte ich auch, wie ich IF. XXXIII 
377 (Die Stabilitit des germanischen Konsonantensystems) niher 
begriinde, die Entwicklung des germanischen ¢ zu einem Sibilanten 
(Rillenlaut). Das z des Ahd. und Mhd. (das urspriinglich wohl 
auch das zweite Element der Affrikata war) diirfte fast sicher 
nicht nur durch die mehr dentale Artikulation, sondern auch 


“4 Behaghel GDS. S. 235 f. deutet den Verlust der Aspiration in ostmittel- 
deutschen Gebieten als slavischen Einfluss. 
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durch flachere Rille vom alten s verschieden gewesen sein; es ist 
nicht einmal unwahrscheinlich, dass es in sehr friiher Zeit—im 
ersten Jahrhundert—wirkliches ) bzw. tb) war, das durch den 
Einfluss keltischer Sprechgewohnheit zuerst zu einem flachen und 
allmihlich zu einem engen Rillenlaut wurde. 

Eine merkwiirdige Stellung zu den Ergebnissen der Lautver- 
schiebung nimmt die gegenwirtige Ausspracheeinigung ein. 
Natiirlich beruht sie fusserlich auf der Schreibung, also gewisser- 
massen auf einem Durchschnitt der Aussprache der hochdeutschen 
und teilweise der niederdeutschen Stimme. Vielfach aber werden 
diese Schreibungen im Sinne der Lautverschiebung umgedeutet; 
so erscheint nicht nur &, sondern auch, gegen den Gebrauch der 
hochdeutschen Mundarten, p und ¢ als Aspirata—ein Laut, der 
sich aus ahd.-obd. tuon, peran jedenfalls entwickelt hitte, wire 
die Lautverschiebung nicht durch den Siedlungsprozess zum Still- 
stand gekommen. Ferner werden fiir die Medien 6 und g fast 
durchwegs Verschlusslaute verlangt, obwohl sie ausserhalb des 
alemannischen nur noch da und dort in den Mundarten vorkommen. 
—wNatiirlich ist das eine kiinstliche Regelung, und ihre Griinde 
sind vielgestaltig; in der Grundlage aber beruht sie doch auf einer 
unbewussten Auswahl durch die Gesamtheit der Gebildeten. 
Was aber immer die ausschlaggebenden Ursachen sein mégen: 
die Tatsache bleibt, dass die heute entstehende Aussprachenorm 
in ihren Endergebnissen eine Art Wiedererwachen der Sprach- 
richtung darstellt, die zur Lautverschiebung gefiihrt hat. Sie ist 
dem deutschen Sprachgeist gemiiss, und das sichert ihre bleibende 





Berechtigung. 

NACHSCHRIFT. Der vorliegende Beitrag war schon Ende 1914 
in der gegenwirtigen Form fertig (das Wesentlichste vom Inhalt 
wurde schon im Dezember 1912 bei der Tagung der Central Divi- 
sion der MLA vorgelesen), doch wurde seine Veréffentlichung 
durch dussere Griinde verzégert. Der seither erschienene Artikel 
von Kauffmann, Das Problem der hochdeutschen Lautverschie- 
bung, ZfdPh. XLVI 333, trifft zwar in einer Grundanschauung 
mit meinen Ausfiihrungen zusammen, kommt aber trotzdem zu 
einem ganz entgegengesetzten Schlusse. Sich teilweise an Scherers 
Erklarung der Lautverschiebung anschliessend (vgl. §1 meines 
Artikels) nimmt Kauffmann eine ethnisch-soziale Grundlage 
der hochdeutschen Lautverschiebung an, einen sozial und isthe- 
tisch bedingten ‘“‘Sprechstil.’’ Die Vermischung mit den rhito- 
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romanisch-keltischen Elementen in West- und Siiddeutschland 
ist seiner Ansicht nach als Ursache der neuen Sprechweise 
zu betrachten. Hier beriihren sich seine und meine Anschauungen 
in einem wesentlichen Punkte, insofern als auch ich in dieser 
Vélkermischung die Ursache der Vielgestaltigkeit der deutschen 
Dialekte sehe. Doch erblickt er in dieser Mischung den Anfang, 
ich aber das Ende der hochdeutschen Lautverschiebung; mit | 
andern Worten, er sieht fremdsprachlichen Einfluss als Ursache 
derselben an (wie es ja auch Feist in dem eingangs erwihnten | 
Artikel tut), waihrend ich sie fiir den charakteristischsten Ausdruck 
deutsch-germanischer “Sprachentwicklung halte, der in Zeiten 
nationaler Héchstspannung (wie vor und wihrend der Vélker- 
wanderung) sich mit grésster Wucht fusserte, dagegen bei langerer 
Beriihrung mit fremden Volkselementen seine Kraft ganz oder 
teilweise, dauernd oder zeitweilig, einbiisste. 

Kauffmanns Artikel enthilt eine solche Fiille wertvoller Einzel- 
bemerkungen, dass ich es aufrichtig bedaure, das Wesentliche 
seiner Grundanschauungen so bestimmt ablehnen zu miissen wie 
nur méglich. Mit Recht oder Unrecht (von meinem Standpunkt 
ist das mehr Sache der formellen Auffassung) zieht er einen scharfen 
Schnitt zwischen der (hochdeutschen) Tenuisverschiebung und 
der (oberdeutschen) Medienverschiebung. Die erstere fiihrt er 
auf romanische Erscheinungen zuriick, die in der Tat nur ortho- 
graphische Ahnlichkeit mit den entsprechenden hochdeutschen 
Vorgiingen besitzen, nimlich Palatalisierung (und Assibilierung) 
darstellen, also phonetisch das gerade Gegenteil der Lautverschie- 
bung sind (vgl. Verfasser, IF XX XIII 377 ff.); fiir die letztere 
verweist er mit mehr als angreifbarer Logik auf die vulgirlatei- 
nische Schwiichung der intervokalischen (teilweise auch anlauten- 
den) Tenues zu Medien, nimmt also auch hier eine Lautschwiachung 
als unmittelbaren Ausgang einer Lautstirkung an. Es scheint 
mir, dass dies vom methodischen Standpunkte entschieden zu 
verwerfen ist, so bestechend auch manches in Kauffmanns Aus- 
fiihrungen erscheinen mag.—Im einzelnen gehen unsere Darstel- 
lungen so weit auseinander, dass eine vergleichende Erérterung 
kaum mehr méglich ist. 

Doch war mir Kauffmanns Artikel aus zwei Griinden von unge- 
wohnlichem Interesse: Einmal weil er die Wichtigkeit ethnisch- 
politischer Sprachbetrachtung so stark in den Vordergrund stellt; 
ferner aber, weil er gerade durch seine Schwiichen die Notwendig- 
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keit zusammenhingender physiologischer Sprachbilder grell erken- 
nen lasst; ich meine das nicht nur im statischen Sinne, fiir gegebene 
Zeiten lebender Sprachen (eine oder die andere Phonetik, am 
meisten wohl Bremers Deutsche Phonetik, erfiillt ja diesen Zweck), 
sondern weit mehr noch in dynamischer Auffassung: als Darstellung 
der physiologischen Richtungen, die sich, einzeln sowohl wie als 
Gesammtbild, aus den einzelnen “ Lautgesetzen”’ ergeben. Solche 
physiologische Bewegungsbilder der Sprache (und zwar zuniichst 
einzelner Dialekte) scheinen mir gegenwirtig zu den vornehm- 
sten Aufgaben der Sprachwissenschaft zu gehéren. 
E. PRoKoscH. 


Austin, Texas. 
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BAYARD TAYLOR’S ADAPTATION OF SCHILLER’S 
DON CARLOS 


Schiller’s Don Carlos first appeared in completed form in Leipzig 
in 1787; it contained 6282 lines. The version of 1801 had cut 
this number down to 5448. The version of 1805, the basis of 
later reprints, reduced the number to 5370. 

It is difficult to determine the number of English translations 
of Schiller’s drama, because it is difficult to draw the line between 
translations and adaptations. One thing is certain: Schiller’s 
Don Carlos was accessible to English readers within the first ten 
years after its appearance in Germany. The Biographica Drama- 
tica refers to a translation of the year 1795; this translation is, 
however, of extremely doubtful authenticity, for apparently not a 
trace of its existence can be discovered. The year 1798 saw 
the publication of two translations of Don Carlos—one usually 
attributed to G. H. Noehden and J. Stoddart, the other usually 
attributed to a certain Symonds. Both books were published 
in London. During the nineteenth century numerous other 
translations appeared—B. Thompson, London, 1801; G. H. Calvert, 
Baltimore, 1834 (the first translation of a Schiller drama by an 
American); J. W. Bruce, Mannheim, 1837; J. Towler, Karlsruhe, 
1843; C. H. Cottrell, London, 1843; R. D. Boylan, London, 1847 
(the best of the Don Carlos translations); T. S. Egan, London, 
1867; A. Wood, Edinburgh, 1873. 

Counting only those versions which may be classed unmis- 
takably as translations rather than as adaptations, we can see 
that Schiller’s Don Carlos was translated into English more often 
than any other drama of Schiller’s except Wilhelm Tell. The 
adaptations also are of interest. The first seems to have been 
that by William Dunlap for a performance of the drama at the 
Park Theatre in New York on May 6, 1799; this is the only time 
that Schiller’s Don Carlos was performed in English, either in 
England or America, between the publication of the drama in 
1787 and the performances by Richard Mansfield in the autumn 
of 1905. A second adaptation for the English stage was that by 
Simon Sabba, published at Paris in 1821; I can find no record 
that the adaptation was ever put on the stage. A third adapta- 
tion (usually classed as a translation) was published anonymously 
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in London in 1822; the author states in his preface that he had 
to retrench one-half of the original, leave out the underplot; make 
many changes, and compose an entirely new catastrophe. The 
fourth adaptation is that made by Bayard Taylor at the suggestion 
of the actor Lawrence Barrett; Taylor completed his work in 1877, 
but it has never been published or performed on the stage. The 
fifth adaptation is that used by Richard Mansfield for his per- 
formance of Schiller’s play during the season 1905-1906; it is 
based on R. D. Boylan’s translation. 

It has been my good fortune to be allowed to examine Bayard 
Taylor’s manuscript adaptation of Schiller’s Don Carlos. The 
following facts in connection with the manuscript may be of 
interest. 

In looking through magazines and newspapers for Don Carlos 
titles, I noticed once or twice references to a Don Carlos by Bayard 
Taylor. A careful examination of the biographies of Taylor, 
however, threw no light on the subject. Finally I was referred 
by the late Professor James Morgan Hart of Cornell University 
to Mrs. Bayard Taylor’s book (On Two Continents, Memories of 
Half a Century, by Marie Hansen Taylor, with the codperation 
of Lilian Bayard Taylor Kiliani, New York, 1905). On pages 
271, 272 of that book the following passage appears: “Concen- 
tration of thought had always been one of his [Taylor’s] eminent 
characteristics, of which he reaped the benefits at the present 
time, when he undertook, in addition to the many and varied 
tasks with which he was burdened, to translate Schiller’s Don Car- 
los and adapt it to the American stage. The suggestion came 
from Lawrence Barrett, who believed himself peculiarly fitted 
to impersonate the hero, and succeeded in persuading Taylor 
to furnish the English version of the tragedy. Thus the few 
leisure hours that were at his disposal must be devoted to the 
accomplishment of this great task. The poetic character and the 
sublimity of the subject, however, excited his interest to such a 
degree that he scarcely noticed the strain on his intellectual facul- 
ties. It was an easy task, moreover, for the translator of Faust 
to render Schiller’s smooth iambic verse into his native tongue— 
he even enjoyed doing so. Only the circumstance that he was 
required to shorten the idealistic work of the German poet and 
to adapt it to the stage representation in such a fashion as the 
actor wished, was an irksome condition which caused him con- 
siderable difficulty. Many were the deliberations we held with 
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German friends upon the knotty points before Taylor was able 
to steer safely to port, avoiding both Scylla and Charybdis.” 

At Professor Hart’s suggestion I wrote to Mrs. Taylor. I 
shall quote from her letters those passages that contain information 
about the Don Carlos adaptation. The first letter, dated New 
York, July 22, 1911, contained the following paragraph: “Thank 
you for the interest you take in my husband’s translation of Don 
Carlos. Unfortunately the MS of it (I have the original) does 
not belong to me, but to the heirs of L. Barrett, who I have found 
take no interest in its practical use. I had made efforts during 
Mrs. B’s lifetime to induce her to try and get some first-class 
actor interested in the translation for producing it on the stage. 
But it was in vain. Then, after her death, I got the permission 
of the heirs to have the manuscript printed and published, hoping 
that by so doing it would find its way to the stage. The pub- 
lishers, to whom I sent the MS returned it. So, I have given it 
up to try and put it to some use.” 

From a letter of July 28, 1911: “Don Carlos, as you will have 
seen in my book, was translated for performance on the stage, 
and at Mr. Barrett’s request some scenes were transposed and 
others curtailed.” 

From a letter dated Kennett Square, Chester County, Pa., Aug. 
17, 1911: “‘I wish to say that you have, of course, my permission 
to mention Mr. Taylor’s Don Carlos in your edition, and that 
I will with pleasure show you the MS of Don Carlos when you call 
on me after November.”’ 

New York, Jan. 14, 1912: “Did I not tell you that Mr. Taylor’s 
translation of Don Carlos was a stage adaptation? I had not 
looked at it myself for many years, but have examined it lately. 
The result was that I found the translation, as it is now, not fit 
to be made public. There is, as Mr. Barrett demanded, such a 
transposition of scenes and intermingling even of the acts, not 
to speak of the condensing of the text in various places, that the 
translation is only fit for dramatic representation.” 

On April 29, 1912, Mrs. Taylor generously offered to send her 
husband’s manuscript to Cambridge—an offer which I gladly 
accepted. About the middle of May 1912, the manuscript arrived 
in Cambridge and was placed for safe-keeping in the Treasure 
Room of the Harvard Library where it remained until the fol- 
lowing December. During those six months I had frequent 
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opportunities to examine the manuscript. The present article 
is printed with the permission of Mrs. Taylor and of her daughter, 
Mrs. Kiliani. 

With Bayard Taylor’s Manuscript adaptation of Schiller’s Don 
Carlos there came also Lawrence Barrett’s outline (in his own 
handwriting) giving his ideas of how Schiller’s play was to be 
adapted to the American stage—two large foolscap sheets (734in. 
by 1214 in.) written on both sides and a small sheet (5 in. by 8 in.) 
with only a few lines written on it. 

As Taylor followed closely Barrett’s suggestions, I give the 
actor’s outline in full. 

Synopsis—Don CARLos 


The whole of Act first to take place in the Royal Gardens of Aranjuez. The 
play to open with a dialogue between Alva and Domingo which betrays the 
story of Carlos’s early betrothal to Elizabeth and the subsequent rupture of 
the same, and marriage with the king. Their suspicions of his treason to 
the king and their hostility generally are in this dialogue displayed. They 
are interrupted by the entrance of the Queen and Court and they retire. Then 
the scene goes forward as in original from entrance of royal party—deferring 
interview between Carlos and Posa until later on. The scene between the 
Queen, Mondecar and Eboli continued until the talk about the child which 
gives a reason for the retirement of the party into Pavilion. Here enters 
Carlos meeting Domingo or in his company. Then enter Carlos to Posa—till 
the end of their interview which breaks off at the approach of the court. Carlos 
is placed in retreat by Posa. Olivarez—the court usher enters. A few words 
between him and Posa who requests an interview with the Queen at which the 
Royal party returns. -Olivarez presents Posa to her Majesty. Then the scene 
as in the text. Then Carlos and the Queen. The interruption by the King’s 
entrance. The Prince and Posa secrete themselves in Arbor. Then scene as 
in orginal only shortened very much and action hurried to close Act. At exit 
of King, Carlos and Posa return and in a few strong speeches—very brief—the 
Prince devotes himself to the cause of Flanders and the Act closes. 


Act Second 


Scene First. Audience chamber. Act opens as in text—only dialogues 
closer—and some of the patriotic speeches of Posa’s be ended with the appeal 
of Carlos to his father, showing him not only a lover but a Patriot and a pos- 
sible military. hero. At the exit of King, Carlos returns with page in same 
scene. The dialogue with page and quarrel with Alva here take place. The 
Queen enters, separates them, then retires after speaking a line to allay Alva’s 
suspicions excited by what has just transpired. Then enter to Alva Domingo 
who finds Alva amazed and overjoyed at what he has discovered. Go to the 
dialogue now which is printed in text after the scene of Carlos with Eboli (be- 
tween Domingo and Alva). Find material there for the scene here spoken 
of. Let it be understood in this dialogue that Eboli is their creature and will 
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work in their interests, but that she loves the prince and still holds back from 
conspiracy against him. Represent them as awaiting her signal of codpera- 
tion. Bring in the plan, as if already formed, to open the Queen’s cabinet 
and abstract the letters and jewels. Then let the scene close as in suspense 
awaiting the consent of Eboli to join them, and their determination to crush 
the Prince even by the ruin of the Queen’s honor. They are ignorant of the 
coming interview between Carlos and Eboli. 

Scene Second. Apartment of the Princess. Moonlight effect at back 
of scene. The scene as in text between Carlos and Eboli. But open with a 
sililoquy betraying her love for the Prince, and her hope that his acceptance 
will save her from joining Alva and Domingo in their conspiracy. She speaks 
of the Queen’s stolen letter as if already in her possession, which she will not 
give up to Alva in case her suit with Carlos prospers. She has no suspicion 
of his love for the Queen yet and wishes to avoid the embraces of the King. 
At the exit of Carlos Eboli in rage exclaims that she is lost but he shall share 
her ruin. Then enter Alva and Domingo and in a few hurried lines she gives 
her adhesion to their cause and the letters of the Queen. Thus the act ends 
(somewhere in the act the audience will be made to know of the postal espionage 
and of Posa’s plan to evade it by sending letters through Germany). 


Act Third 


In one scene which is the King’s cabinet. Scene opens as in the text. 
At the end of speech in which the King resolves to see Posa let him retire to 
robe himself. Scene with nobles as in original. They exit. Then enter 
Posa. His scene with the King very much shortened only giving so much as 
is necessary for the plot. The King goes off after announcing to Lerma and 
the Court the promotion of Posa. Then enter the Queen. Go to the dialogue 
which occurs in the fourth act of the text where Posa tells her his reason for 
taking office. She commends and goes out with him. Then to the scene 
between Lerma and Carlos who enter together. This also is in Act 4 of text, 
following exit of Posa and the Queen. Then return Posa at exit of Lerma. 
The audience are now acquainted with Posa’s plans clearly. Carlos in doubt 
and the act ends with warm speech of Carlos embracing Posa. 


Act Fourth 


Begin with King looking at picture and so on through scene with Queen as 
in text. Then on through the scene with Posa. Keep audience in mind that 
Posa is working for Carlos. King exits with Posa at lines about “bringing 
back slumber to sleepless pillow.’’ Then follows same scene at exit of King 
the scene of Carlos and Lerma. This scene written up strongly for Carlos 
embracing at first indignant denial of Posa: treason, in powerful and dramatic 
speeches, then as strongly denunciatory when convinced of his friend’s treachery. 
He runs off to find Eboli in a transport of fear for the Queen. Then enter Alva, 
Queen and Domingo as in text. They leave the Queen alone. Now introduce 
here the scene in which Eboli declares herself the mistress of the King. The 
Queen leaves her in disgust. Carlos rushes wildly in. Then his interview with 
Eboli which should be strengthened greatly—he half mad, raving about treach- 
ery and his love, with accusation of the King—all very powerful. At the 
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height of his passion fill the stage with grandees and Posa in the centre arresting 
Carlos. A great speech for Carlos denouncing Posa. At the end dashes 
down his sword with powerful line to end the act. 

Act Fifth 

A Prison. Open the scene between Carlos and Posa with stronger language 
of accusation on the part of Carlos than the text gives. Make Posa’s explana- 
tion short and very pointed making the reconciliation more effective. End 
the scene as in the text with Lerma and Carlos only with more rapidity of 
movement. 

Scene Second. A chamber. Begin with King’s entrance at the words 
“Restore me back the dead”’ and while retaining all that belongs to the plot 
as in text add also the revelation of Alva to Feria in the previous scene of 
original, only it is told to King not Feria. Then end scene with “I fain would 
have a word with this same ghost” (as in my text). 

Scene Third. (cut out Inquisitor.) Between Queen and Carlos, greatly 
strengthened, full of passion and despairing love on both sides, with renuncia- 
tion at last and patriotic declaration. Arrest of Carlos by King. Stage 
filled with grandees. 

END 

The foregoing synopsis shows how Barrett proposed to make 
Schiller’s Don Carlos an actable play. Certain dramatic motives 
are to be more strongly emphasized—the suspicion cherished by 
Alba and Domingo against Carlos, the power of Alba and Domingo 
over Eboli, Eboli’s love for Carlos, Carlos’s love for the Queen, 
Carlos’s denunciation of Posa when the latter is suspected of treach- 
ery. Dialogues are in most cases to be shortened; the language 
is to be made stronger. The audience is to be reminded continually 
that Posa is working for Carlos. The scene with the Inquisitor 
is to be omitted. In other words, the plot is to be simplified as 
much as possible. Don Carlos is to be a play, not a dramatic poem. 

Lawrence Barrett, in making his synopsis, had before him 
R. D. Boylan’s translation of Schiller’s Don Carlos. This is 
shown by the three quotations that he makes—‘ Bringing back 
slumber to sleepless pillow” (end of Act IV, Scene 12), “ Restore 
me back the dead” (beginning of Act V, Scene 9), “I fain would 
have a word with this same ghost” (end of Act V, Scene 9). Of 
interest it is to note that twenty-eight years later, when Richard 
Mansfield decided to play Don Carlos, he, too, followed Boylan’s 
translation. 

Baylard Taylor’s manuscript adaptation of Don Carlos com- 
prises 125 unruled sheets in Taylor’s own handwriting. The 
last sheet is signed “Bayard Taylor, Jan. 14, 1878, New York.” 
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It will be remembered that in 1878 Taylor was appointed minister 
to Germany; he died in Berlin on December 19th, 1878. His 
adaptation of Don Carlos, therefore, was practically his last exten- 
sive piece of literary work. 

The difficulties of presenting in an article of limited scope an 
adequate summary of Taylor’s adaptation must be apparent. 
My plan will be as follows: first, to show what scenes in Schiller’s 
Carlos correspond to the scenes in Taylor, also to show in what 
way Taylor has cut down the length of the original; secondly, 
to quote important passages from Taylor’s adaptation; thirdly, 
to show how Taylor translated those lines that bave become famil- 
iar quotations from Don Carlos; fourthly, to sum up and emphasize 
the importance of Taylor’s attempt to make Schiller’s Don Carlos 
actable on the American stage. 

First, then, a comparison of the arrangement of scenes in Taylor 
and in the original of Schiller. In the left-hand column are 
described the acts and scenes in Taylor’s version, in the right- 
hand column the corresponding scenes in Schiller’s original. 


Taylor Schiller 
Act I takes place in the royal gardens Act I, Sc. 1-2 takes place in the 
of Aranjuez. royal gardens, Sc. 3-9 in “eine ein- 


fache landliche Gegend, von einer 
Allee durchschnitten, vom Land- 
hause der Kénigin begrenzt.” 


Act I has 8 scenes. Act I has 9 scenes. 

Act I, Sc. 1 (68 lines) Act II, Sc. 10 (first 107 lines) 
Alva and Domingo. 

Act 1, Sc. 2 (63 lines) Act 1, Sc. 3 


The scene ends with the Queen’s 
decision to go to the Infanta since 
Olivarez says it is not yet time for 
the child to be brought in. There 
is no announcement of Posa’s arrival 


(as in the original). 

Act 1, Sc. 3 (86 lines) Act 1, Se. 1 
Domingo and Carlos. 

Act I, Sc. 4 (119 lines) Act 1, Se. 2 
Carlos, Posa. 


At the end of this scene Posa hurries 
Carlos into concealment. 
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Act 1, Sc. 5 (60 lines). 

The Queen and her ladies return 
from the pavilion. The story of the 
two rival families at Mirandola is 
omitted. 


Act 1, Sc. 6 (98 lines) 
Queen and Carlos. 


Act 1, Sc. 7 (59 lines) 
King, Queen, Alva, Lerma, Domingo, 
Grandees, Ladies. 


Act 1, Sc. 8 (44 lines) 
Long speeches all cut out. 
Carlos, Posa (10 lines) 
Enter Lerma (7 lines) 
Carlos, Posa (27 lines) 


Total lines in Act 1—597. 


Act IT takes place in the royal palace 
at Madrid. 


Act II, Sc. 1 (145 lines) 

King, Carlos, Alva. 

Only 20 lines are from Sc. 1 of the 
original. 


Act II, Sc. 2 (19 lines) 
King, Alva. 


Act IT, Sc. 3 
Posa, Carlos (25 lines) 
Page enters (28 lines) 
Alva enters (52 lines) 
Queen enters (3 lines) 


Act II, Sc. 4 (72 lines) 

Alva, Domingo. 

In this scene Alva and Domingo 
decide that Eboli—whom the King 
loves while she loves Carlos—must 
get the Queen’s portfolio. Up to 


this time Eboli’s love had not been 
mentioned. 


Act 1, Sc. 4 


Act 1, Se. 5 


Act 1, Sc. 6 


Act 1, Sc. 7, 8, 9 


Act 1, Sc. 7 (20 lines) 
Act I, Sc. 8 (8 lines) 
Act I, Sc. 9 (87 lines) 


Total lines in Act I—1014 


Act II, Sc. 1-3 takes place in the 
royal palace, Sc. 4-6 in the anteroom 
of the Queen, Sc. 7-9 in Eboli’s cabi- 
net, Sc. 10-13 in the royal palace, 
Sc. 14-15 in a Carthusian monastery. 


Act II, Sc. 1, 2 


Act IT, Se. 3 


Act IT, Sc. 15, 4, 5, 6 
Act IT, Sc. 15 

Act IT, Sc. 4 

Act IT, Sc. 5 

Act II, Sc. 6 


Act IT, Sc. 10 (last 23 lines) 

Taylor also takes lines from a number 
of other scenes; most of the lines are 
Taylor’s own. 
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Act IT, Sc. 5 (253 lines) 

Eboli in soliloquy (30 lines) which 
is based on her words to the page. 
Carlos enters. The dialogue (223 
lines) follows. 


Act IT, Sc. 6 (83 lines) 
Eboli soliloquises (11 lines) 
Domingo enters (36 lines) 
Alva enters (33 lines) 
After Eboli’s exit (3 lines) 


Total lines in Act II—680. 


Act ITI, Sc. 1 (148 lines) 
King alone (7 lines) 
King, Lerma (20 lines) 
King, Alva (53 lines) 
King, Domingo, then Alva (43 lines) 
King alone (25 lines) 


Act ITI, Se. 2 (56 lines) 
Audience scene (9 lines) 
King enters (47 lines) 


Act IIT, Sc. 3 

Posa, Alva (6 lines) 

Posa alone (14 lines) 

King, Posa (145 lines). Posa’s 
long speeches about liberty and 
humanity are cut out or reduced to a 
minimum. Only so much of the 
scene is retained as is necessary for 
the action. 


Act ITI, Sc. 4 (75 lines) 
Ladies, Queen, Olivarez (2 lines) 
Enter Posa (1 line) 
Posa, Queen (72 lines) 


Act ITI, Sc. 5 (34 lines) 
Carlos, Lerma 


Act ITI, Sc. 6 (51 lines) 
Total lines in Act ITI—529. 


(The last three scenes of Taylor’s 


Act III—160 lines—are based on | 


the first five scenes of Act IV in 
Schiller’s original.) 


Act II, Sc. 7, 8 
Act IT, Sc. 7 


Act IT, Se. 8 


Act IT, Sc. 9, 11, 12, 13 
Act IT, Sc. 9 (61 lines) 
Act II, Se. 11 

Act IT, Se. 12 

Act IT, Se. 13 


Total lines in Act IIT—1459 


Act ITI, Se. 1, 2, 3, 4, § 
Act ITI, Se. 1 (11 lines) 
Act ITI, Sc. 2 (63 lines) 
Act ITI, Sc. 3 (127 lines) 
Act ITT, Sc. 4 (135 lines) 
Act ITI, Sc. 5 (43 lines) 


Act ITI, Se. 6, 7 
Act ITI, Sc. 6 (14 lines) 
Act ITT, Sc. 7 (75 lines) 


Act IIT, Sc. 8, 9, 10 

Act III, Se. 8 (10 lines) 
Act III, Sc. 9 (24 lines) 
Act ITI, Sc. 10 (380 lines) 


Act IV, Sc. 1, 2, 3 

Act IV, Sc. 1 (22 lines) 
Act IV, Sc. 2 (3 lines) 
Act IV, Sc. 3 (126 lines) 


Act IV, Sc. 4 (49 lines) 


Act IV, Sc. 5 (65 lines) 
Total lines in Act I1I—882 


(Total lines in Act III plus the 
first five scenes—265 lines—of Act 
IV is 1147.) 
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Act IV, Sc. 1 (95 lines) 
King, Clara Eugenia (6 lines) 
Enter Lerma (4 lines) 

Enter Queen (77 lines) 
King, Alva, Domingo (6 lines) 
Enter Posa (2 lines) 


Act IV, Sc. 2 (61 lines) 
King, Posa 


Act IV, Sc. 3 (52 lines) 
Carlos, Lerma 


Act IV, Sc. 4 (131 lines) 
Queen, Alva, Domingo (41 lines) 
Eboli, Queen (46 lines) 
Carlos and Eboli (33 lines) 
Enter Posa (27 lines) 


Total lines in Act IV—339 
(last five scenes of Act III plus 
Act IV—499 lines) 


Act V, Sc. i (274 lines) 
Posa, Carlos (39 lines) 
Enter Alva (18 lines) 
Carlos, Posa (89 lines) 
King, Carlos, Grandees (62 lines) 
Enter Officer (19 lines) 
Enter Mercado (23 lines) 
Enter Lerma (24 lines) 


Act V, Sc. 2 (107 lines) 
Grand Hall in Palace. 
assembled. 

Feria, Alva (4 lines) 


King, Domingo, Alva, etc. 
lines) 

Scene with the Inquisitor entirely 
omitted. 


Whole Court 


(103 


Act V, Sc. 3 (73 lines) 
Carlos, Queen, later King 


Total lines in Act V—454 


Total lines in Taylor’s 
Don Carlos—2599. 


Act IV, Sc. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 
Act IV, Se. 7 (9 lines) 
Act IV, Sc. 8 (6 lines) 
Act IV, Sc. 9 (140 lines) 
Act IV, Sc. 10 (8 lines) 
Act IV, Sc. 11 (3 lines) 


Act IV, Sc. 12 (100 lines) 


Act IV, Sc. 13 (73 lines) 


Act IV, Sc. 14, 19, 15, 16 
Act IV, Sc. 14 (65 lines) 
Act IV, Sc. 19 (54 lines) 
Act IV, Sc. 15 (40 lines) 
Act IV, Sc. 16 (14 lines) 


Total lines in Act IV—1133 


Act V, Sc. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 (458 lines) 
Act V, Sc. 1 (72 lines) 

Act V, Sc. 2 (30 lines) 

Act V, Sc. 3 (137 lines) 

Act V, Sc. 4 (121 lines) 

Act V, Sc. 5 (25 lines) 

Act V, Sc. 6 (36 lines) 

Act V, Sc. 7 (38 lines) 


Act V, Sc. 8, 9 (188 lines) 


Act V, Sc. 8 (60 lines) 


(Note how Taylor has cut down 
this scene.) 
Act V, Sc. 9 (128 lines) 
Act V, Sc. 11 (89 lines) 


Total lines in Act V—883 


Total lines in Schiller’s Don Carlos 
—5370. 
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The important thing to be kept in mind is that Taylor has 
succeeded in condensing Schiller’s drama to less than half its 
original length. 

I shall now quote important passages from Taylor’s adaptation. 
The acts and scenes are numbered as in Taylor. First of all I 
give the opening lines of Taylor’s work. We are to remember 
that the opening scene in Taylor is based on Act II, Scene 10 of 


Schiller. 
Act I 


Scene I 


The Royal Gardens at Aranjuez. Umbrella pines in front, on both sides, 
a fountain rising from rich masses of flowers, orange groves, over which the 
front of the summer palace is seen, and a range of mountains in the distance. 
Late afternoon, passing into sunset and moonlight, during the act. 

Enter the Duke of Alva and Domingo. 


Domingo 

You’d speak with me, Lord Duke? 
Alva 
Yes, Don Domingo! 

We understand each other: a priest’s eye 
May help a soldier’s, when there’s need to learn 
Some secret of the court. 

Domingo 

My sight is keen. 
Alva 
Since you, the King’s Confessor, know the King, 
And on his grace your own advancement hangs, 
Your sight is surely keen to note whose minds 
Are loyal, whose are plotting ill. The Prince— 
(A pause: they exchange glances) 

Don Carlos,—you have heard such flying tales 
As rumor teaches to the general tongue, 
And tested them, of course: how should the Prince, 
The people’s favorite, be his father’s foe? 

Dominge 
Such question, I confess, has haunted me, 
But never was it spoken. Two-edged swords 
There are; uncertain friends may well be so: 
I fear them. Words that once have passed the lips 
Live, and become offences: there is risk, 
Duke Alva, rendering certain services 
To Kings. Unless the arrow hit its mark 
Exactly, on the marksman it rebounds. 
Words overheard, eye-witness, written lines,— 
These are our weapons! 
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So much for the opening lines of Taylor’s adaptation. It 
might be of interest to take next those lines of Taylor that cor- 
respond to the opening lines of Schiller’s play. I quote below 
the lines at the beginning of Taylor’s Act I, Scene 3, which cor- 
responds to Schiller’s Act I, Scene 1. 


Domingo 

Now when the Court’s departure is at hand 
And, with it, stolen opportunities 
Must cease, Don Carlos may betray the thought 
He most would hide, or from its opposite, 
Made too emphatic, I may shrewdly guess. 
He comes already! 

(Enter Don Carlos) 
These pleasant days in our Aranjuez 
Are over now. Your Royal Highness leaves 
The place no gayer than you came. Our stay 
Has been in vain. Oh, break your silence, Prince, 
So strange to us; and to a father’s heart 
Let yours be open! Naught would he deny, 
Naught hold too dear, if he could buy with it 
Peace for his only son! 


Taylor’s second act starts as follows: 


Act II 
Scene 1 


Carlos 


The Kingdom takes precédence. Willingly 
The Prince yields to the Minister. He speaks 
For Spain: I am the Royal House’s son. 
(Bows and steps back) 
King 
The Duke will stay: the Prince has leave to speak. 
Carlos (to Alva) 
So—Duke—your magnanimity must grant 
Mine audience of the King. A son, you know, 
Must needs have some things for his father’s ear, 
Not meant for others. Yours remains the King: 
I do but seek the father for an hour. 
King 
Here stands his friend. 
Carlos 
When has he given me cause 
To think that he is mine? 
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King ; 
When have you tried 
To make him so?—I like not sons that choose 
Better than do their fathers. 


Eboli’s famous letter to Carlos runs as follows: 


Carlos (reading the ietter) 
“The key I send unlocks the further room 
“Tn the pavilion of the Queen. This room 
“Gives entrance to a cabinet, wherein 
“No listener hears a step. There love may speak 
“What only words and gestures spoke ere now. 
“There he who doubts will find a willing ear, 
“He who was patient will rewarded be.” 


From Act II, Scene 4, I quote the following lines. Alba and 
Domingo decide that Eboli must get the Queen’s portfolio. Up 
to this time Eboli’s love for Carlos and her relations to the King 
had not been mentioned. Taylor’s lines are largely original. 
The last 23 lines in Schiller’s Act II, Scene 10 are the only ones 
that Taylor translates or paraphrases in his Act II, Scene 4 (con- 
sisting altogether of 72 lines.) 


Alva 
Tell her all! You have but wrought 
On her ambition: touch her tigress-heart 
With that best hate which comes of passion spurned! 


Domingo 
Ay, so I would; but, loving, she believes, 
Her hand must steal the only evidence 
That strikes her heart: hence, we must make her ours, 
But rather pity, were she Philip’s own. 
She is not ours,—but we must make her so. 


One of the shortest, although most powerful, scenes in Schiller’s 
play is Act II, Scene 13. It contains only three lines, but these 
three lines characterize most effectively the combined power of 
Eboli, Alba, and Domingo. Schiller’s lines are: 

Domingo 
Herzog, diese Rosen— 
Und Ihre Schlachten— 
Alva 


Und dein Gott—-so will ich 
Den Blitz erwarten, der uns stiirzen soll! 


So ee eee, comes 


— 





| 
| 
| 
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Taylor’s translation runs: 


Domingo 
Duke, these roses fresh 
And your great battles— 
Alva 
Add to them your God 
And show me, then, the bolt that blasts our plan! 


The striking opening lines of Act III, Scene 1—the lines in which 
the King expresses his suspicion’s about his wife—are given in 
Taylor: 

King 

Fantastic was she always,—so, much love 
I could not give her—but she did not seem 
To feel the lack: ’tis certain, she is false! 

(He makes a movement, starts, and looks about him) 
Where was I?—None awake, except the King? 
The lights burned down?—I have not slept, it seems; 
And now ’tis daylight. 

(He blows out the candles; the light of dawn shows through the windows. 

He pulls a bell-cord.) 
Some one yet may watch 

In the antechamber. 

(Enter Count Lerma, surprised when he sees the King.) 


Later in Taylor’s scene, Domingo talks frankly to the King. 
The lines in Taylor correspond to lines 2701-15 in Act ITI, Scene 
4 in Schiller. 


Domingo 
Even if my office did not so compel 
To kind forbearance, yet would I implore 
Your Majesty, for sake of your own peace, 
To pause, nor further probe a mystery 
Which cannot comfort, being solved. One word 
From you, the King, and free from any stain 
The Queen remains. Your own composure then 
Will smite to silence infamous reports 
Which now prevail. 


Later, the King berates Alba and Domingo thus: 


Amazing harmony between you two, 

Who come together with your views the same, 
And not arranged beforehand! I, of course, 
Must all accept, nor mark your eagerness, 
Ready to pounce upon your chosen gain! 

I must not mark how zealously the Duke 
Usurps the place my son should fill,—nor how 
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This pious man would arm his petty spite 
With power my anger lends him!—Get you gone, 
And in the audience-chamber wait my will! 


In Act ITI, Scene 3, Taylor gives the famous soliloquy of Posa 
which Schiller puts in Act III, Scene 9. In the preceding scene 
Alba has adjured Posa to utilize the opportune moment. Posa 
proceeds: 


Well said, Lord Duke!—The chance that comes but once 
Must not be slighted. Verily, wise words 

The courtier spake,—at least, in my sense wise, 
If not in his. What brought me to this place? 
Some whim of fortune must have picked me out, 
Because improbable. What’s accident 

But Providence? Man must conform himself 
To that which visits him: no matter, then, 
What aim the King may have in seeing me! 

I have mine own in seeing him—to speak 

One word of truth, to cast one living seed 

Into the tyrant’s soul! Why, then might chance 
Become a prudent and sagacious fate. 

Be it so or not!—in this faith will I act. 


The final lines in Taylor’s Act III are of interest. It is to be 
remembered that Taylor’s third act includes also the material 
in the first five scenes of Schiller’s fourth act. 


Carlos (embracing Posa) 
Oh, from your eyes the Roderick of old days 
Still looks upon me! To your faithful hands 
I will confide my fate, nor ask what plan 
To serve me, makes myself its instrument: 
If you were false, all truth would die for me! 


From Act IV, Scene 1, after the King has asked his wife why 
she had not told him of her meeting with Carlos, the Queen answers 
indignantly: 

Because, my lord, 
I am not used to play a culprit’s part, 
In presence of the Court: when with respect 
The truth’s demanded, I shall not conceal. 
I gave the Prince the interview he sought; 
And this I did because I willed it so, 
Unwilling that the custom of your Court 
Should be my judge in matters that to me 
Were innocent: I kept it back from you 
Because I did not wish a scene of strife 
Before your Majesty’s menials. 
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Later on the King says: 


If but the substance of a breath increase 

The accusations heaped against you,—if 

I am deceived,—that weakness shall be quelled, 
Then woe to you and me! 


Taylor winds up Act IV, Scene 2, with these words by the 
King 
Go now, dear Marquis!—act, that I may rest 
And bring back slumber to my sleepless nights. 


The last lines of the fourth act (Act IV, Scene 4) make up the 
speech by 
Carlos 
My sword!—there is no honor left in swords, 
When hearts are black, and tongues that prate of truth 
Lie, worse than devils in the pit of Hell! 
My sword!—You meant that I should draw it once 
For right and justice and for liberty; 
(he takes off his sword, and gesticulates with it) 
But they must rust, in this base scabbard sheathed 
Here, with the idle weapon, at your feet 
I fling you back your monstrous treachery,— 
I give you back devotion, honor, love, 
Which I believed in,—all my cheated Past 
And all my ruined Future, lost in you! 
(He dashes down his sword at Posa’s feet, and walks out, an officer on each 
side, the guards following.) 


In Act V, Scene 1, Carlos is more bitter than in Schiller’s original. 
The lines will bring out this point. 


Posa 
I had supposed that you might need your friend, 

Carlos 
Did you? You may be right: I need a friend, 
And have none. You, Sir Marquis, might have spared 
Your dupe such fearful sarcasm. 

Posa 

Carlos! Why 

These cruel words? 

Carlos 

Ay, are they so?—I thought 
That deeds are crueller. O, I know all 
Your message, Posa: you have come to say 
That I am weak, and you, the minister 
His Majesty confides in, own the chance 
To give to Spain that golden age we dreamed. 
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Only, to gain his trust, you must betray 
My secret !—that is little for great minds, 
Who smile at pangs of individual hearts, 
In conquering something for humanity. 
Yes, you are verily right: I cannot climb 
This pitch of greatness. 


Later in the same scene, after Posa has been assassinated by 
order of the King, Carlos reproaches the King. 


Carlos 
Nature?—there’s no such thing: the world’s one law 
Is murder, now! Look here, on this dead face, 
And learn, that crimes like this throw doubt on God! 
You hear me, Sire?—You know what you have done? 
No, never!—You, with all your pomp and fame, 
And all your age of conquest and of power, 
Are dust beside this noble life you crushed!— 
O crowned ignorance!—you could not guess 
What this man was for me?—he was my friend: 
Nor why he died?—he died in serving me! 

King 
Ha!—as I feared. 

Carlos 

Thou bloody sacrifice, 
Forgive me, that to dumb ears I betray 
Thy greatness now!—You never knew this man: 
You thought to govern him, and were, yourself, 
The easy tool of his unselfish plan. 
His cautious friendship ordered my arrest: 
Then, for the sake of saving me, he wrote 
The Prince of Orange—O, my God!—it was 
The first lie of his life: it brought him death, 
But he was happy, dying thus for me. 
(The King stands rigidly, his eyes fixed on the ground. Grandees watch 
him anxiously.) 

And you imagined him your instrument? 
You guessed not that he lied?—O, this it is 
To be a King!—he was no man for you. 
How should your iron fingers touch a chord 
So finely-strung?—You tried, and murdered! 


In Act V, Scene 2, Taylor uses the material of Scenes 8 and 9 
of Schiller’s fifth act. The conversation between the King’s 
courtiers while the King seems in a trance is worth quoting. 
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King 
Bring back the dead to life!—I need him yet. 
Domingo (to Alva) 
Speak to him. 
King 
’Twas not well he died before 
He knew me better: I must have him back. 
Alva (cautiously approaching) 
Sire— 
King 
Who speaks?—Do you know who I am? 
Down on your knees before me—I am King! 
I'll have subjection! Do you dare deny 
Respect, because one man despised me? 


Alva 
No, 

My King, we do not think of him, since now 
Another enemy, more dangerous far, 
Waits here, at hand 

Feria 

Prince Carlos— 
King 
Yes, he had 

A friend, who died for him: I have none such. 
To him, the King was nothing,—from a throne 
No monarch ever looked so proudly down, 
As he on me: it was not well he died, 
Denying all respect. Were he alive 
I'd give half India but to make him own 
He was mistaken. 

Alva 

We have lived in vain: 
Grandees, we count for nothing. 

Domingo 
’Tis a spell 
Cast on the King— 
King (seating himself) 
I could not help but love 

The only man that never feared my face. 
What gave him such a power? Not for a boy 
Could he thus die!—He spoke of “liberty,” 
That in a finer brain like madness works, 
And makes mankind seem greater than a throne. 
This was his madness,—now I catch the truth! 
Not for his friend’s, not for Prince Carlos’ sake 
Did he deceive me: he but sacrificed 
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The old man to the younger whom he taught. 

He looked on Philip as the setting sun, 

And kept his work for the auspicious day 

When Carlos shall arise. By Heaven!—’Tis clear 
They waited for my death. 


The tenth scene of Act V in Schiller (the remarkable interview 
between the King and the Grand Inquisitor) is entirely omitted 
by Taylor in his adaptation. 

The last scene in Taylor’s version (Act V, Scene 3) corresponds 
to the last scene in Schiller (Act V, Scene 11). Taylor’s scene 
begins as in Schiller. A great difference is this: where, in the 
original, Carlos is resigned to go to Flanders, in Taylor the Queen, 
at the end of his speech, turns away and weeps. Then Carlos 
continues: 

Carlos 


I came to bid farewell,—yes, came with will 
To say the word with calmness; but—’tis—hard— 
O, speak to me again! 
Queen (weeping) 
Let not my tears 
Unbend you, Carlos: can I help them now? 


Carlos (madly) 

I thought they’d fall on ashes; but the drops 
Are fire that kindles every ember left 
From hopeless yearning. All my love 
Leaps from its ambush in a last assault,— 
The onset of despair. 

Queen 

Hold, Carlos, hold! 


Carlos 
Say that you love me! 
Queen (with sudden effort, proudly) 
Yes, I love you!—now, 
Respect me! (A pause) 
Since I say it, we must part. 


The King and his retinue enter. When Carlos is about to leave, 
the King steps up, as in the original, and says: 
King 
My work is done: now, officer do yours! 


Of great interest is the fact that these words, which in Schiller 
are the closing words of the drama, are addressed in Taylor’s 
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version not to the Cardinal (as in Schiller), but to an officer. In 
other words, in Taylor the unfortunate Carlos is not turned over 
to the Inquisition. Also of interest is Taylor’s method of closing 
his adaptation. He winds up with a speech by Carlos. 


Carlos 


(suddenly shakes himself free from the grasp of the officers, and stands 
proudly errect, pointing at the King.) 
I meant to live: I meant to help and bless 
My suffering people,—but the end has come. 
You are no more my father and my king: 
Your face says death—you are my murderer! 
Go, branded by a blacker crime than Cain’s, 
Till Death shall scourge you into history! 
(The curtain falls.) 


Bayard Taylor, in other words, is determined that his audience 
shall ever keep in mind the irreconcilable hatred of the son for 
the father. 

Now that we have some idea of the structure of Taylor’s adap- 
tation, we might approach the work from a different angle—that 
is, we might see how Taylor handles the passages that have become 
famous quotations. Georg Biichmann in his Gefliigelie Worte 
(23rd edition) cites thirty-five famous quotations from Don Carlos. 
Inasmuch as Taylor’s version is less than half the length of Schil- 
ler’s, we find in the former only twenty-four out of the thirty- 
five famous quotations. 

Below, I give first the lines from Schiller, and underneath them 
the lines from Taylor. In some instances, for the sake of clear- 
ness, I give a few lines preceding and following the famous quotation 
in question. 

1. Die schénen Tage in Aranjuez 

Sind nun zu Ende. 
These pleasant days in our Aranjuez 
Are over now. 


2. Brechen Sie 
Dies ritselhafte Schweigen. 
Oh, break your silence, Prince, 


So strange to us. 


3. O wer weiss, 
Was in der Zeiten Hintergrunde schlummert? 
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Who knows what slumbers in the dark of time? 


Wo alles liebt, kann Carl allein nicht hassen. 
(Not in Taylor). 


Wer kommt?—Was seh’ ich! O ihr guten Geister! 
Mein Roderich! 


Who comes? It cannot be! By all good spirits, 
Roderick! 


Du sprichst von Zeiten die vergangen sind. 


You speak of what is past. I too have dreamed 
I was that Carlos, in whose cheeks the blood 
Burned at the name of Freedom: he is dead. 
You see no more the Carlos whom you left 

In Alcala, who in his madness hoped 

He might create a golden age in Spain! 


O, der Einfall 
War kindisch, aber géttlich schén. 


O, ’twas a childish fancy—but divine! 


Sprich mir von allen Schrecken des Gewissens; 
Von meinem Vater sprich mir nicht. 


Remind me not! Show any terror born 
Of conscience, threaten me,—but mention not 
My father’s name! 


Grosse Seelen dulden still. 
(Not in Taylor). 


Ein Augenblick, gelebt im Paradiese, 
Wird nicht zu teuer mit dem Tod gebiisst. 


A single moment, lived in Paradise, 
Is not too dearly paid for by a death. 


Deswegen 
Vergénn’ ich Ihnen zehen Jahre Zeit, 
Fern von Madrid dariiber nachdenken. 


For such a fault 
I grant you ten years’ time to ponder it, 
But distant from Madrid. 
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Die Sonne geht in meinem Staat nicht unter. 


The richest man 
In the baptized world am I: the sun 
Sets never in mine empire,—but all that 
My father had, and after me my son 
Shall have it: what I have that’s only mine 
Is you! Here I am mortal. 


Hier ist die Stelle, wo ich sterblich bin. 
(Translated in the last line of the passage quoted above.) 


Wenn ich einmal zu fiirchten angefangen, 
Hab’ ich zu fiirchten aufgehért. 


When I begin to fear 
I shall have ceased to fear. 


Der Knabe 
Don Carl fangt an mir fiirchterlich zu werden. 


Ha! the boy 
Claims threatening freedom: since from Alcala 
He came, my presence he doth seem to shun. 
(Taylor here misses the point made by Schiller.) 


In des Worts verwegenster Bedeutung. 
(Not in Taylor) 


Arm in Arm mit dir, 
So fordr’ ich mein Jahrhundert in die Schranken. 


Now to my king! 
I shrink from nothing: hand in hand with you, 
T’ll tread the lists,—ay, though it were to meet 
All this grand age of ours arrayed against me! 


In seines Nichts durchbohrendem Gefiihle. 


Can your pride, 
Duke Alva, bear to listen longer here? 
Why, as I live, an intermeddler’s part 
Betwixt the sire and son,—unblushingly 
Content to stand and hear,—I would not play, 
So help me God, to win a diadem! 
(Note that Taylor omits the characteristic phrase in’ Schiller.) 


Wer ist das? 
Durch welchen Missverstand hat dieser Fremdling 
Zu Menschen sich geirrt? 
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Why, what man is this? 
Through what misunderstanding are you man, 
When Nature meant it not?—Say, who are they 
That from the King’s grace fain would banish me? 
What gives this monk in barter for your son? 
What offers Alva for your childless days? 


Drei und zwanzig Jahre 
Und nichts fiir die Unsterblichkeit getan! 


Then give me something to destroy! my life 
Demands a purpose.—Three and twenty years, 
And nothing done for immortality!— 

My kingly call is like a creditor 

That haunts my steps, and all lost hours of youth 
Are debts of honor I must still repay. 

The voice of history summons me, the fame 

Of our ancestral house, and all renown 

That follows deeds! 


Mein Gehirn 
Treibt éfters wunderbare Blasen auf. 


’Twas poetry,—naught more! My brain sometimes 
Sends out such bubbles, that as swiftly burst 
As they are blown. 


Die Liebe ist der Liebe Preis. 


Man’s lordly mind 
But counts the bliss of love with other wares 
That may be bought and sold. ’Tis the one thing 
Upon this earth that finds no purchaser 
But its own self. Love is the price of Love! 
It is the precious diamond I must give, 
Or, if I cannot give, must bury,—like 
That merchant, spurning the Rialto’s gold 
And putting kings to shame who flung his pearl 
Back to the ocean, far too proud to sell it 
Below its value. 


Beim \vunderbaren Gott!—das Weib ist schén! 


Carlos 
By heaven! she’s beautiful. 
Eboli 


I do not parcel out my bliss. To him 
Whom I select, him only, I shall give 
All, in return for all,—once and forever! 
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My love shall make one happy: but that one 
Shall be a god. The harmony of souls, 
Kisses, and raptures of the trysting hour, 

And Beauty’s high and heavenly magic, are 
The blended colors of a single ray, 

The petals of one flower! Shall I, insane, 
Pluck one leaf from the blossom, and deform 
The lofty Majesty of womanhood, 

God’s purest master-piece, to charm the hours 
Of some coarse libertine? 





Denn Unrecht leiden schmeichelt grossen Seelen. 
(Not in Taylor) 





Stolz will ich den Spanier. 
(Not in Taylor) 


Ich mag es gerne leiden, 
Wenn auch der Becher iiberschiumt. 
(Not in Taylor) 


Wenn solche Képfe feiern, 
Wie viel Verlust fiir meinen Staat. 
(Not in Taylor) 


Ich kann nicht Fiirstendiener sein. 


I cannot serve a royal master. 


Die Ruhe eines Kirchhofs! 

Posa 
Peace you will grant the Flemings, I have heard,— 
The graveyard’s peace! And do you hope to end 
What thus you have begun? Will you, alone, 
Out of all Europe, seek to stay the wheels 
Of Destiny, that roll howe’er the spokes 
Are grasped by mortal arm? You cannot, Sire! 
Thousands are flying, poor, yet glad of heart, 
From those rich lands: your noblest citizens 
Are those Religion banishes. The Queen 
Elizabeth takes them with open arms, 
And England’s art and industry arise 
At the expense of ours. Granada’s fields 
Lie desolate, since Christians made by force 
Depart, and Europe with rejoicing sees 
Her enemy bleed from self-inflicted stabs! 


Geben Sie Gedankenfreiheit. 
(Not in Taylor) 
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31. Sonderbarer Schwarmer! 
(Not in Taylor) 


32. Anders, 
Begreif’ ich wohl, als sonst in Menschenképfen 
Malt sich in diesem Kopf die Welt. 


I have allowed you all your speech: I know 
That in your brain the world shows otherwise 
Than to a common man’s. 


33. K6nigin! 
—O Gott! das Leben ist doch schén. 
(Not in Taylor) 


34. So sehen wir uns wieder? 


Thus do we meet again! 


35. Kardinal! Ich habe 
Das Meinige getan. Tun Sie das Ihre. 


My work is done: now, officer, do yours! 


We have now seen how Taylor’s scenes correspond to scenes 
in Schiller; we have compared passages in the original and in the 
adaptation; we have noted how Taylor translated famous quota- 
tions. 

Little need be said in summing up. Taylor did not make the 
mistake that many playwrights and actors (Mansfield, for example) 
make—namely of cutting out whole scenes of the original even 
when those excised scenes contained passages that were absolutely 
indispensable for an understanding of the plot. Taylor, in fact, 
believed in the method that was followed twenty-six years later 
in Karlsruhe, when Dr. Eugen Kilian, by carefully rearranging 
and combining scenes, succeeded in making a stage version of 
Schiller’s Don Carlos. Dr. Kilian’s adaptation contains 3220 of 
the original 5370 lines; Taylor, as we have seen, reduced his adapta- 
tion to 2599 lines. 

Schiller’s plays are seldom performed on the American stage. 
Modjeska occasionally played Maria Stuart; Maude Adams gave 
one performance of the Jungfrau in the Harvard Stadium on June 
22, 1909; Mansfield, in the season 1905-06, included Don Carlos 
in his repertoire. Mansfield, after long deliberation, had decided 
to play either Wallenstein or Don Carlos; the latter finally was 
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chosen. Mansfield’s method of cutting down the length of the 
original was not, however, entirely satisfactory. Taylor’s ver- 
sion, worked out according to the suggestions of the eminent actor 
Lawrence Barrett, is actable. It is to be hoped that this adapta- 
tion— probably the last literary task undertaken by Bayard 
Taylor—may at some time be performed on the American stage. 


FREDERICK W. C. LIEDER. 
Harvard University. 
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E. T. A. HOFFMANNS EINFLUSS AUF HAUFF 


Unter den Schriftstellern, welche die grésste Einwirkung auf 
Hauffs Schaffen ausgeiibt haben, ist vor allen E. T. A. Hoffmann 
zu nennen. Persénlich haben sich die beiden seelenverwandten 
Dichter nie gesehen. Als Hauff im Jahre 1826 auf fiinf Wochen 
nach Berlin kam, weilte Hoffmann lingst nicht mehr unter den 
Lebenden. Doch lernte er hier Hoffmanns Freunde Ludwig 
Devrient und den Kriminalrat Julius Eduard Hitzig niher ken- 
nen. Die diesen Miannern gemeinsame Verehrung Hoffmanns 
mag von vornherein einen Ankniipfungspunkt zur Beurteilung 
Hoffmanns abgegeben haben. MHauff hat Hoffmanns Werke 
gekannt, und so ist es nicht zu verwundern, dass deren Lektiire 
die Phantasie Hauffs mannigfach befruchtet und sein schrift- 
stellerisches Schaffen manche Anregunzen von ihm empfangen 
hat. Dem hochbegabten und phantasiereichen Dichter Hauff 
war “der deutsche Callot mit der Feder, der Gespenster-Hoff- 
mann” sympathisch. Er wurde von dem exzentrischen Wesen 
der Persénlickeit und Schriftstellerei desselben magnetisch an- 
gezogen, wenn er auch andrerseits bestrebt war, die grébsten 
Geschmacklosigkeiten seines Vorbildes zu vermeiden. Im Fol- 
genden méchte ich nun in kurzen Ziigen dies Abhingigkeitsverhilt- 
nis festzustellen suchen. 

Der kluge Einfall der Verehrung, die Hauff seinem Vorbild antut, 
indem er es durch Erscheinen in persona die Memoiren des Satans 
schmiicken lasst, ist eine Hinterlassenschaft Hoffmanns. Dieser 
hatte in den “‘Abenteuern der Sylvesternacht’ in einem Berliner 
Weinkeller auf solche Weise Chamisso beschworen. Im Anfang 
des zweiten Abschnittes der Memoiren, da der Teufel den ewigen 
Juden im Tiergarten in Berlin trifft, hat sich eben der Kammer- 
gerichtsrat Hoffmann verabschiedet, und zwischen dem Ewigen 
und dem urgemiitlichen Hllenfiirsten entspinnt sich folgendes 
Gespriich: “Wer ging da soeben von dir hinweg? .. .” “Das 
war der Kammergerichtsrat Hoffmann. ...” “So, der? Ich 
kenne ihn recht wohl, obgleich er mir immer ausweicht, wie ein 
Aal; war ich ihm doch zu mancher seiner naichtlichen Phantasien 
behilflich, dass es ihm selbst oft angst und bange wurde, und habe 
ich ihm nicht als sein eigener Doppelganger iiber die Schultern 


11, 261. Hoffmanns simtliche Werke, hg. von Eduard Grisebach. Alle 
folgenden Citate beziehen sich auf diese Ausgabe. 
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geschaut, als er an seinem Kreisler schrieb? Als er sich umwandte 
und den Spuk anschaute, rief er seiner Frau, dass sie sich zu ihm 
setze, denn es war Mitternacht und seine Lampe brannte triib.— 
So, so, der war’s? Und was wollte er von dir? ...” “Er geht 
umher, um sich die Leute zu betrachten; und wenn er einen findet, 
der etwas Apartes an sich hat, etwa einen Hieb aus dem Narren- 
haus, oder einen Stich aus dem Geisterreich, so freut er sich bass 
und zeichnet ihn mit Worten oder mit dem Griffel. Und weil er an 
mir etwas Absonderliches verspiirt haben mag, so setzte er sich zu 
mir, besprach sich mit mir und lud mich ein, ihn in seinem Haus auf 
dem Gendarmenmarkt zu besuchen.’” 

Hoffmann wird ferner von Hauff erwihnt in den Letsten Rittern 
von Marienburg. Dort lesen wir: “ Doktor Zundler stellt sich alle 
Tage zwei Stunden mit seinem Glas unter das Fenster und stellt 
Betrachtungen iiber die Menschen an, wie der selige Hoffmann in 
Vetters Eckfenster, nur, behauptet man, mit verschiedenem Erfolg. 
Denn der selige Kammergerichtsrat guckte durch das Kaleidoskop, 
das ihm eine Fee geschenkt, der Doktor Zundler aber durch ein 
ganz gewohnliches Opernglas”’ (VI, 184). 

Hauffs Memoiren des Satans sind ohne Zweifel durch das Werk 
Hofimanns, Die Elixiere des Teufels angeregt worden; beiden ge- 
meinsam ist die satirische Grundstimmung, die Auffassung des 
Teufels, sowie die scharfe Kritik gegen die Rezensenten. Selbst 
die Form der Einkleidung ist von den Elixieren abhingig. Wie 
bei Hoffmann bringt Hauff ein ihm iiberreichtes Manuscript, das 
erst durch den Priestersegen druckfaihig gemacht werden muss. 
Beide behaupten, das Material der Erzihlungen von einer dritten 
Person erlangt zu haben. Hoffmann will das Werk aus den im 
Archiv eines Klosters aufbewahrten, ihm vom Prior iiberreichten 
Papieren geformt haben (II, 8); Hauff gibt vor, das Manuscript 
seiner Memoiren sei ihm von dem Fremden von Natas eingehindigt 
worden. Die Art der haufigen Unterbrechung der Erzahlung in 
den Memoiren, die immer auf Erregung der Spannung abzielt, findet 
ihr besondres Vorbild im Kater Murr. Auch hier druckt Hoffmann 
angeblich die Papiere eines Dritten. Wir erhaJten abwechselnd ein 
Stiick der Memoiren des Katers Murr und ein Fragment der Lebens- 
geschichte des Kapellmeisters Kreisler. Dieselbe seltsame Form 
der Unterbrechung haben wir in den Memoiren des Satans. Man 

*TII, 54. Hauffs Werke, hg. von Adolf Stern, worauf sich weitere Citate 
beziehen. 
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kann weiter sagen, dass die Memoiren, diese “burschikose, flinke 
dissertatio de rebus diabolicis,”” ohne Hoffmanns Meister Floh und 
Brautwahl niemals entstanden wiren. Beide Dichter haben es hier 
auf eine Verschmelzung von phantastischer IJlusion und wirklichem 
Leben abgesehen; bei beiden finden wir die gliickliche Vermischung 
des Spukhaften mit dem Drolligen und Grotesk-Komischen; beider 
Werke sind eine vielfach ins Schwarze treffende Zeitsatire in zeit- 
gemiasser Form. Genau nach dem Vorbilde Hoffmanns erscheint 
der Teufel bei Hauff abwechselnd in seiner wirklichen Gestalt und 
unter einer biirgerlichen Maske (als Reisender, Student, etc.). 
Man sieht, Hauff steht hier ganz im Banne Hoffmanns. Gleich 
die einleitenden Kapitel sind eine direkte Nachahmung Hoffmanns. 
Eine iiberraschende Ahnlichkeit bemerken wir zwischen dem Ein- 
gang des elften Kapitels, wo das Zusammentreffen Satans mit dem 
ewigen Juden im Weberschen Zelte in Berlin geschildert wird, und 
Hoffmanns ‘Ritter Gluck,” in den Phantasiestiicken in Callots 
Manier. Bei Hauff lesen wir: “Ich sass . . . an einem schénen 
Sommerabend im Tiergarten zu Berlin, nicht weit vom Weberschen 
Zelt; ich betrachtete mir die bunte Welt um mich her und hatte 
grosses Gefallen an ihr. . . . Ich konnte mich nicht enthalten, 
einen Gang durch die buntgemischte Gesellschaft zu machen. Die 
glainzenden Militirs von allen Chargen mit ihren ebenso verschieden 
chargierten Schénen, die zierlichen Elegants und Elegantinnen, die 
Miitter, die ihre geputzten Téchter zu Markt brachten, die wohl- 
genihrten Rite mit einem guten Griff der Kassengelder in der 
Tasche, und Grafen, Barone, Biirger, Studenten und Handwerks- 
bursche, anstaindige und unanstindige Gesellschaft—sie alle um 
mich her. . . . In fréhlicher Stimmung ging ich weiter und weiter, 
ich wurde immer zufriedener und heiterer. Da sah ich mitten 
unter dem wogenden Gewiihl der Menge ein paar Manner an einem 
kleinen Tischchen sitzen, welche gar nicht recht zu meiner fréh- 
lichen Gesellschaft taugen wollten (III, 52-53).”” Damit vergleiche 
man bei Hoffmann: “Der Spitherbst in Berlin hat gewéhnlich 
noch einige schéne Tage. Die Sonne tritt freundlich aus dem 
Gewélk hervor. . . . Dann sieht man eine lange Reihe, bunt- 
gemischt—Elegants, Biirger mit der Hausfrau und den lieben 
Kleinen in Sonntagskleidern, Geistliche, Jiidinnen, Referendare, 
Freudenmidchen, Professoren, Putzmacherinnen, Tinzer, Offiziere 
u. s. w. durch die Linden, nach dem Tiergarten ziehen. Bald sind 
alle Plitze bei Klaus und Weber besetzt; der Mohrriiben-Kaffee 
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dampft, die Elegants ziinden ihre Zigarren an, man spricht, man 
streitet iiber Krieg und Frieden. . . . Dicht an dem Gelinder, 
welches den Weberschen Bezirk von der Heerstrasse trennt, stehen 
mehrere kleine runde Tische und Gartenstiihle . . . da setze ich 
mich hin, dem leichten Spiel meiner Phantasie mich iiberlassend, 
die mir befreundete Gestalten zufiihrt. . . . Immer bunter und 
bunter wogt die Masse der Spazierginger bei mir voriiber, aber 
nichts stért mich, nichts kann meine fantastische Gesellschaft ver- 
scheuchen. . . . Neben mir murmeltes. Ich sehe auf und werde 
nun erst gewahr, dass, von mir unbemerkt, an demselben Tisch ein 
Mann Platz genommen hat, der seinen Blick starr auf mich richtet, 
und von dem nun mein Auge nicht wieder loskommen kann (I, 
10-11).”’ 

Die Situation ist bei beiden Dichtern dieselbe. Zuweilen wird 
man bis zum wortlichen Ausdruck an Hoffmann gemahnt. 

Von Hoffmann inspiriert ist die am Anfang der Memoiren er- 
zahite Episode von dem Oberjustizrat Hasentreffer. Sie stammt 
aus Hoffmanns Elixieren des Teufels und erinnert an den Irlinder 
Ewson, der bei einem Wirt seit 22 Jahren lebt, jeden Tag fortgeht, 
aber immer wiederkommt. Von diesem heisst es: “ Dieser Irlin- 
der, der Ewson heisst, ist erst seit kurzer Zeit hier, es werden nun 
gerade 22 Jahre sein. Ich hatte den Gasthof gekauft und hielt 


Hochzeit, als Herr Ewson . . . hier vorbeikam und durch die 
Tanzmusik hereingelockt wurde. . . . Seit der Zeit hat er mich 


nicht wieder verlassen. Mit seinen Eigenheiten habe ich meine 
liebe Not; jeden Tag, seit den vielen Jahren, zankt er mit mir, er 
schmialt auf die Lebensart, er wirft mir vor, dass ich ihn iiberteure 
. . « packt sein Felleisen, setzt seine drei Periicken auf, eine iiber 
die andere, nimmt von mir Abschied und reitet auf seinem alten 
Gaule davon. Das ist aber nur sein Spazierritt, denn Mittags 
kommt er wieder zum andern Tore herein, setzt sich, wie Sie heute 
gesehen haben, ruhig an den Tisch und isst von den ungeniessbaren 
Speisen fiir drei Mann. Jedes Jahr erhilt er einen starken Wech- 
sel; dann sagt er mir ganz wehmiitig Lebewohl, er nennt mich seinen 
besten Freund und vergiesst Thrinen. Nachdem er noch seinen 
letzten Willen aufgesetzt, reitet er ganz langsam und betriibt nach 
der Stadt. Den dritten oder héchstens vierten Tag ist er aber 
wieder hier. . . . Er denkt dann weder an seinen Aufenthalt in 
der Stadt, noch an die Heimreise. Seine Zeche berichtigt er jeden 
Abend und das Geld fiir das Friihstiick wirft er mir jeden Morgen 
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zornig hin, wenn er wegreitet, um nicht wiederzukommen (II, 
130-131).”” Bei Hauff lesen wir: “Gerade dem Speisesaal des 
Gasthofes gegeniiber wohnt ein alter Junggeselle einsam in seinem 
grossen 6den Haus; er ist Oberjustizrat ausser Dienst, lebt von 
einer anstindigen Pension und soll iiberdies ein enormes Vermégen 
besitzen. Derselbe ist aber ein kompletter Narr und hat ganz 
eigene Gewohnheiten, wie z. B. dass er sich selbst oft grosse Gesell- 
schaft gibt, wobei es immer flott hergeht. Er laisst zwélf Couverts 
aus dem Wirtshaus kommen, feine Weine hat er im Keller und einer 
oder der andere unserer Marqueurs hat die Ehre zu servieren. Man 
denkt vielleicht, er hat allerlei hungrige oder durstige Menschen 
bei sich! Mit nichten! alte gelbe Stammbuchblatter, auf jedem 
ein grosses Kreuz, liegen auf den Stiihlen; dem alten Kauz ist aber 
so wohl, als wenn er unter den lustigsten Kameraden wire; er 
spricht und lacht mit ihnen. . .. Vorgestern war wieder ein 
Souper. . . . Den andern Tag nach dem Gastmahl kommt dann 
die zweite Sonderbarkeit des Oberjustizrats. Er fahrt morgen 
friih aus der Stadt und kehrt erst den andern Morgen zuriick, nicht 
aber in sein Haus, das um diese Zeit fest verriegelt und verschlossen 
ist, sondern hierher ins Wirtshaus (III, 12).” Die Einwirkung 
wird in diesem Falle dusserlich bekundet dadurch, dass Hasen- 
treffers Wohnung das “‘éde Haus”’ genannt wird, was an Hoffmanns 
Erzahlung Das éde Haus erinnert (III, 133 ff.). Wenn der Oberjustiz- 
rat Hasentreffer ‘‘Diners’’ gibt, bei denen fiir zw6lf Personen gedeckt 
ist, wahrend er ganz allein am Tische sitzt, sich aber benimmt, als ob 
die Giste tatsichlich zugegen wiren, so stammt auch dieses Motiv 
aus Hoffmann und zwar aus dem Meister Floh, jener Satire gegen 
die Inaktivitit des Geistes und des Willens jener Zeit und die 
damalige Schicksalstragédie. Dort heisst es von dem Haupt- 
charakter Peregrinus Thyss: “Von diesem Augenblick begann 
Peregrinus das seltsame Leben. Zuriickgezogen von aller Gesell- 
schaft, lebte er mit seiner alten Aufwirterin in dem grossen geriiu- 
migen Hause, in tiefster Einsamkeit.... Es gab nur vier 
Familienfeste, die er sehr feierlich beging, und das waren die beiden 
Geburtstage des Vaters und der Mutter, der erste Osterfeiertag und 
sein eigenes Tauffest. An diesen Tagen musste Aline einen Tisch 
fiir so viele Personen, als der Vater sonst eingeladen, und dieselben 
Schiisseln, die gewoéhnlich aufgetragen worden, bereiten, sowie 
denselben Wein aufsetzen lassen, wie ihn der Vater gegeben. . . . 
War die Tafel fertig, so setzte sich Peregrinus ganz allein hinan, ass 
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und trank nur wenig, horchte auf die Gespriche der Eltern, der 
eingebildeten Giste und antwortete nur bescheiden auf diese, jene 
Frage, die jemand aus der Gesellschaft an ihn richtete. Hatte die 
Mutter den Stuhl geriickt, so stand er mit den iibrigen auf und 
empfahl sich jedem auf die héflichste Weise (XII, 15-16).”’ Auch 
die Beschreibung von Hasentreffers Wohnung erinnert an die des 
“dden Hauses” bei Hoffmann. Man vergleiche bei Hoffmann: 
“Denkt euch ein niedriges, vier Fenster breites, von zwei hohen 
schénen Gebiiuden eingeklemmtes Haus, dessen schlecht verwahrtes 
Dach, dessen farblose Mauern von ginzlicher Verwahrlosung des 
Eigentiimers zeugen. Ich bemerkte bei niherer Betrachtung, dass 
alle Fenster dicht verzogen waren . . . und wurde iiberzeugt, dass 
dieses Haus ganz unbewohnt sein miisse, da ich niemals, niemals, so 
oft und zu welcher Tageszeit ich auch voriibergehen mochte, auch 
nur die Spur eines menschlichen Wesens darin wahrnahm (ITI, 
135-136).”" Und bei Hauff wird die Wohnung mit diesen Worten 
beschrieben: “Das Haus schien 6de und unbewohnt; auf der 
Tiirschwelle sprosste Gras, die Jalousieen waren geschlossen, 
zwischen einigen schienen sich Végel angebaut zu haben (ITT, 13).” 

Es ist mit ziemiicher Sicherheit anzunehmen, dass auch Hofi- 
manns Brautwahl auf die Grundidee der Satansmemoiren einge- 
wirkt hat, wenn auch weniger inhaltlich als durch die Auffassung 
des Teufels, wie tiberhaupt durch den ganzen Aufwand von spuk- 
haftem Treiben durch den unheimlichen Goldschmied Leonard. 
Auch hier, wie in den Memoiren, dieselbe Ubereinstimmung in der 
Darstellung des Zusammentreffens des Unheimlichen mit dem 
geheimen Kanzleisekretir, den der Fremde in seine Kreise zieht, 
indem er ihn auffordert, mit ihm in eine Weinstube auf dem Alex- 
anderplatz zu kommen (VIII, 26). 

Ganz unverkennbar ist die Abhiangigkeit der Geschichte Der 
junge Englinder (auch betitelt Der A ffe als Mensch) von Hoffmanns 
Nachricht von einem gebildeten jungen Mann. Haufis Erzihlung 
kénnte ebensogut von Hoffmann geschrieben sein. Beide Werke 
kehren ihre Spitze gegen die oberflichliche und schale Art, in der die 
meisten Menschen Kunst und Leben zu beurteilen gewohnt sind, 
obwohl bei Hoffmann der Ton der durchgefiihrten direkten Ironie 
starker hervortritt. 

Ein junger Affe namens Milo teilt in einem Briefe seiner in 
Nordamerika zuriickgebliebenen Freundin Pipi mit, auf welche 
Weise es ihm gelungen ist, sich eine hohe Ausbildung des Geistes 
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anzueignen und grosses Ansehen unter den Menschen zu gewinnen. 
Er zahit die Mittel auf, die im wesentlichen auf eine Nachahmung 
des iusserlichen Lebens und Treibens und der leeren Gesellschafts- 
kiinste der Dutzendmenschen, sowie auf die Verachtung jedes 
hdheren kiinstlerischen Strebens hinauslaufen, waihrend der Affe in 
ihnen die Eigenschaften des héchst kultivierten Genies sieht. Dies 
kurz der Inhalt bei Hoffmann. Hauff hat nicht nur das Motiv 
entlehnt, sondern sogar manche Einzelheiten in der Darstellung. 

Hoffmann erhilt von einem “liebenswiirdigen Jiingling” ein 
Schreiben, das er als ein Denkmal hoher Weisheit, Tugend und 
echten Kunstgefiihls bewahren will, und berichtet dann: ‘“‘ Nicht 
verhehlen kann ich, dass der seltene junge Mann seiner Geburt und 
urspriinglichen Profession nach eigentlich—ein Affe ist, der im 
Hause des Kommerzienrats sprechen, lesen, schreiben, musizieren 
u. s. w. lernte; kurz, es in der Kultur so weit brachte, dass er seiner 
Kunst und Wissenschaft, sowie der Anmut seiner Sitten wegen, sich 
eine Menge Freunde erwarb und in allen geistreichen Zirkeln gern 
gesehen wird (I, 293).” 

Bei Hauff erscheint eines Tages in dem Stadtchen Griinwiesel in 
Siiddeutschland ein Fremder, der in der gréssten Zuriickgezogen- 
heit in einem grossen 6den Hause wohnt (erinnert an Hoffmanns 
Das éde Haus). Von einer herumziehenden Truppe kauft er sich 
einen ungeheuren Orang-Utang, den er in allen Kiinsten zu unter- 
richten versucht, als seinen Neffen, einen jungen Englinder, aus- 
spielt und ihn endlich bei einem Konzert in des Biirgermeisters 
Haus mitwirken lisst, wo derselbe dann seine wahre Natur verrit. 
Wie der Affe Milo bei Hoffmann in seinem Briefe seinen alten 
Onkel erwihnt, der ihn nach seiner dummen Weise erzieht und alles 
Mégliche anwendet, ihn von allem, was menschlich, entfernt zu 
halten (I, 294), so gibt auch der Fremde in Hauffs Erzihlung den 
jungen Engliinder als seinen Neffen aus, der ihm zur Erziehung 
iibergeben worden sei (V, 135 und 136). Bei einem Diner iiber- 
mannt den Affen Milo die Lust, seine Geschicklichkeit im Werfen 
zu iiben, so sehr, dass er schnell einen Apfel dem ganz am andern 
Ende des Tisches sitzenden Kommerzienrat, seinem alten Génner, 
in die Periicke wirft (I, 300). Der junge Englander, alias Orang- 
Utang, zieht bei einem Konzert, in dem er mit des Biirgermeisters 
Tochter in einem Duett mitwirken soll, einen seiner Schuhe ab und 
wirft ihn dem Organisten an den Kopf, dass der Puder weit umher- 
fliegt (V, 145).- Uberall weist die Hauffsche Erzaihlung unverkenn- 
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bare Spuren des Hoffmannschen Einflusses auf.—Es ist allerdings 
Tatsache, dass der Stoff von dem gebildeten Affen damals in der 
Luft lag. Sehr beliebt z. B. war ein Theaterstiick, Jocko, in dem 
ein Affe als Mensch auftritt, und das an Provinzbiihnen noch bis in 
die 70er Jahre hinein nachspukte. Es ist nun leicht méglich, dass 
ausser der Erzihlung Hoffmanns, Nachricht von einem gebildeten 
jungen Mann, eben dieses Melodrama auf Hauffs Werk eingewirkt 
hat. Hauff lernte dasselbe und den sich daran kniipfenden licher- 
lichen Enthusiasmus in Paris kennen (1826). Er spielt in seinen 
Schriften mehrmals auf das Stiick oder auch auf nach ihm benannte 
Moden an (So z. B. in den Freten Stunden am Fenster VI, 228, 229). 

Auffallend ist die inhaltliche Beeinflussung Hoffmanns bei der 
“einpragsamen’”’ Theaternovelle Hauffs Othello. Sie ist eine Nach- 
ahmung des hoffmannesken Taschenbuchstils und stammt aus dem 
Dunstkreise des Don Juan. Beide Erzihlungen beginnen mit einer 
Don Juan-Auffiihrung. Hauffs Beschreibung der Spannung auf 
das Aufgehen des Vorhanges und Leporellos Einsetzen erinnert 
lebhaft an die Hoffmanns. Wir lesen im Don Juan: “Das Haus 
war geraumig und glinzend erleuchtet. Logen und Parterre waren 
gedringt voll. Die ersten Akkorde der Ouverture iiberzeugten 
mich, dass ein ganz vortreffliches Orchester mir den herrlichsten 
Genuss des Meisterwerks verschaffen wiirde. In dem Andante 
ergriffen mich die Schauer des furchtbaren, unterirdischen regno all 


pianto. . . . Wie ein jauchzender Frevel klang mir die jubelnde 
Fanfare im siebenten Takte des Allegro. . . . Endlich beruhigt 


sich der Sturm; der Vorhang fliegt auf. Frostig und unmutvoll in 
seinen Mantel gehiillt, schreitet Leporello in finstrer Nacht vor dem 
Pavillon einher: Notte e giorno faticar (I, 63).” Und nun in 
Hauffs Othello: ‘Das Theater war gedriingt voll, ein neuangewor- 
bener Siinger gab den Don Juan. Das Parterre wogte wie die 
unruhige See, und die Federn und Schleier der Damen tauchten wie 
schimmernde Fische aus den dunklen Massen. Die Ranglogen 
waren reicher als je. . . . Die Ouvertiire war ihrem Ende nahe, 
die Téne brausten stirker aus dem Orchester herauf, die Blicke der 
Zuschauer waren fest auf den Vorhang gerichtet, um den neuen 
Don Juan bald zu sehen. . . . Der Vorhang flog auf; Leporello 
hob seine Klagen an (VI, 45 ff.).”’ Auch der Schluss beider Erzahl- 
ungen verraten Ubereinstimmungen. Bei Hoffmann: “Gespriich 
des Mittags an der Wirtstafel, als Nachtrag. Kluger Mann. Es 
ist doch fatal, dass wir nun so bald keine ordentliche Oper mehr 
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héren werden! aber das kommt von dem hisslichen Ubertreiben! 
Mulatten-Gesicht: Ja ja! hab’s ihr oft genug gesagt! Die Rolle 
der Donna Anna griff sie immer ordentlich an!—Gestern war sie 
vollends gar wie besessen. Den ganzen Zwischenakt hindurch soll 
sie in Ohnmacht gelegen haben, und in der Scene im zweiten Akt 
hatte sie gar Nervenzufaille—Unbedeutender: O sagen Sie—! 
Mulatten-Gesicht: Nun ja! Nervenzufille, und war doch wahr- 
lich nicht vom Theater zu bringen. Ich: Um des Himmels willen 
—die Zufille sind doch nicht von Bedeutung? wir héren doch 
Signora bald wieder? Kluger Mann: Schwerlich, denn Signora ist 
heute morgens Punkt zwei Uhr gestorben (I, 74).”’ Und bei Hauff 
hat Prinzessin Sophie einen Nervenschlag, und der Schluss lautet 
wie bei Hoffmann: “Glauben Sie iibrigens, was Sie wollen . . . 
das Faktum ist da, sie starb acht Tage nach Othello (VI, 80).” 

Unverkennbar tritt die Einwirkung Hoffmanns in Hauffs Novelle 
Die Sdngerin hervor. Das Motiv stammt aus Rat Krespel und 
vornehmlich aus dem Sanktus. Der niachtliche Besuch des Grafen 
de Planto, des Todfeindes der Sangerin, in der letzteren Zimmer, der 
heftige Wortwechsel zwischen beiden, das plétzliche Verschwinden 
des Grafen—er stiirzt die Treppe hinunter—erinnert lebhaft an die 
Mitternachtszene in Rat Krespel, wo der junge Komponist, der 
Liebhaber der Tochter Krespels Antonie, mit dem Vater in einen 
scharfen Wortwechsel gerat und schliesslich von diesem die Treppe 
hinunter und aus dem Hause geworfen wird (VI, 36). 

Haufis Skizze Freie Stunden am Fenster ist wahrscheinlich eine 
Nachbildung von Hoffmanns Erzihlung Des Vetters Eckfenster, 
einer Art Selbstportrit. In diesem Werk bringt der Dichter eine 
Analyse seines eigenen Schauens, wie er, vom Fenster aus, auf das 
Treiben und Driingen niederschaut und das von der Natur Ge- 
formte, als Materie benutzend, umformt und deutet—alles in Form 
eines Gespriiches. Ahnlicherweise kann auch der Kiinstler Hauff, 
der sich von der Welt zuriickgezogen und in seiner Stube eingespon- 
nen hat, nicht von der alten Neigung des Beobachtens, Nach- 
schaffens und Gestaltens lassen. Die Beschreibung der Klause bei 
Hauff (VII, 221) stimmt in vielem mit der von des Vetters Wohn- 
ung bei Hoffmann (XIV, 148-149) iiberein. 

Im vierten Teil “der Serapionsbriider” beschreibt Hoffmann 
einen isthetischen Tee mit einer Vorlesung, die jah unterbrochen 
wird (IX, 190 und 191). Eine ahnliche plétzliche Unterbrechung 
schildert Hauff im ersten Teil der “‘ Memoiren,’”’ wo Satan mit dem 
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ewigen Juden einen dsthetischen Tee besucht. Der Bericht eines 
jungen Mannes hat gerade den Héhepunkt der Spannung erzielt, 
als das Folgende sich ereignet. ‘Ein schrecklicher Angstschrei, ein 
Gerassel, wie Blitz und Donner einander folgend, unterbrach den 
Erzihler. Welcher Anblick! Der Jude lag ausgestreckt auf dem 
Boden des Saales, iiberschiittet mit Tee, Triimmer seines Stuhles 
und der feinen Meissner Tasse, die er im Sturz zerschmettert, um 
ihn her. Der Arger iiber eine solche Unterbrechung war auf allen 
Gesichtern zu lesen; ziirnend wandten die Damen ihr Auge von 
diesem Schauspiel (III, 80).” In den Letsten Rittern von Marien- 
burg kehrt dieselbe Situation noch einmal wieder, wo der Dichter 
Paoli einen von ihm selbst verfassten Roman vorliest und Elise, 
seine friihere Geliebte, von dem Inhalt so tief ergriffen wird, dass 
sie in Ohnmacht fallt, und dadurch die Vorlesung jéh unterbrochen 
wird (VI, 174). 

In dem Entwurf zu dem fiir den Komponisten und Kapellmeister 
Julius Benedikt geplanten Singspiel Das Fischerstechen tritt der 
Einfluss von Hoffmanns Meister Martin und seine Gesellen klar zu 
Tage. Der naive Stolz auf die Vortrefflichkeit seines Handwerkes 
bringt Meister Martin zu dem Entschluss, seine schéne Tochter 
keinem andern als einem Kiifer zu geben, so dass die drei Gesellen, 
von denen kein einziger ein wirklicher Béttcher ist (lauter ver- 
kappte Bewerber: Reinhold-Maler, Friedrich-Giesser, Konrad- 
Junker), als Kiifer in Martins Dienste treten, um Rosa, des Meisters 
Tochter, zu erwerben. Dasselbe Motiv des mehr oder weniger 
fréhlichen Frondienstes zwecks Erlangung der einzig Geliebten 
behandelt Hauff in seinem Entwurf. Der Schiffermeister hat seine 
Tochter dem dltesten Gesellen zugedacht. Daher verleugnet der 
Sohn des reichen und beriihmten Freiherrn von Gleichen, der die 
Tochter liebt, seinen Rang und Stand, nimmt Dienste bei dem 
Schiffermeister und wirbt um die Geliebte, die er auch gewinnt. 

Hauffs schénstes Mirchen Zwerg Nase, das bekanntlich in 
Deutschland spielt, ist iberreich an markantesten Hoffmannismen, 
es zeigt vor allem eine nicht zu verkennende Verwandtschaft mit 
dem Goldenen Topf. Das sinnreiche Motiv der Verwandlungen 
spielt hier eine besonders prignante Rolle. Man besinne sich auf 
die Kohlképfe, die zu Menschenképfen werden (V, 101), auf die 
bése Fee Kriuterweis, die alle 50 Jahre einmal in die Stadt kommt, 
um allerlei einzukaufen (V, 106)—sie gleicht der Apfelfrau vom 
schwarzen Tor im Goldenen Topf (I, 176), die dem Anselmus schadet 
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—auf die Meerschweinchen, die eigentlich gesittete Leute sind 
(V, 100)—Meerschweinchen erscheinen im Goldenen Topf (I, 205) 
der Veronika in dem Hause der alten Hexe—auf den langen, schwer- 
en Traum des kleinen Jakob, eine Spiegelung der Wirklichkeit 
(V, 102)—die ganze Erzihlung “der goldene Topf” ist ein Traum- 
marchen—auf den Zwerg, der bei der Hexe so schén Hamburger- 
Klésschen zu kochen gelernt hat (V, 112), auf die komische Gans, 
die spricht und sogar Freudentrianen vergiesst und dem Zwerg hilft 
(V, 115, 119, 121)—-sie entspricht bei Hoffmann dem sonnumspriih- 
ten Schlinglein, das dem Anselmus wacker zur Seite steht und ihn 
aus dem Glase befreit (I, 242). : 

Auch andere Miarchen Hauffs tragen Hoffmanns Stempel. Das 
Gespensterschiff (V, 21 ff.), ein Meisterstiick des Schauermirchens, 
ist ganz im Stil eines Hoffmann geschrieben. Uberhaupt hat Hauff 
—obwohl er auch auf altere Art zuriickgreift—die innere Kunst- 
fertigkeit, die Ubertragung der Orientalia in den Zirkel greifbarer, 
bodenwiichsiger Wirklichkeit von Hoffmann iibernommen. Hoff- 
mann fiihrt uns in seinen Marchen mitten hinein ins Treiben des 
Tages, auf die belebte Strasse einer bekannten Stadt, in den gemiit- 
lichen Kreis einer normalen Familie oder auf ein ganz gewéhnliches 
Dorf. Er macht uns mit Menschen bekannt, wie sie uns jeden Tag 
begegnen, deren Schilderung auf der genauesten Beobachtung des 
Wirklichen beruht. Hauff beginnt das Mirchen Zwerg Nase mit 
den Worten: “ Diejenigen tun unrecht, welche glauben, es habe nur 
zuzeiten Haruns Al-Raschid Feen und Zauberer gegeben. Noch 
heute gibt es Feen, und es ist nicht so lange her, dass ich selbst 
Zeuge einer Begebenheit war, wo offenbar die Genien im Spiel 
waren. ’’—Die praktische Institution der alten Phantasusform mit 
Intermedien, die Hoffmann in den Serapionsbriidern verwendet, 
behalt auch Hauff fiir seine Marchen bei. 

In der Erzihlung der Jungfer Rose in den gefilligen, prichtigen 
Phantasien im Bremer Ratskeller, die im ‘‘feuchten Zeichen der 12 
Apostel des hanseatischen Ratskeller-Falstaffs, des Riidesheimers, 
Hochheimers und Johannisbergers, des Champagners und der 
spanischen Weine von anno long, long ago (allgemein gesprochen, 
des Becherliipfens) stehen,” arbeitet Hauff ganz mit Hoffmann- 
schen Mitteln. 

Das Moment des Geheimnisvollen und Ratselhaften fei Hauff, 
obwohl in einer tiefinnerlichen Neigung wurzelnd, die sich schon in 
seinen Knabenjahren bemerkbar machte, hat ohne Zweifel durch 
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Hoffmann neue Nahrung bekommen. In Hoffmann war seit seiner 
Jugend die Neigung zum Geheimnisvollen und Wunderbaren leben- 
dig, und wo ihm literarische Werke, in denen eine derartige Stim- 
mung zum Ausdruck kam und in geschickter Weise festgehalten 
wurde, entgegentraten, hatte er mit Freude danach gegriffen. In 
der musikalischen Phantasie Ritter Gluck hat er es verstanden, von 
vornherein die Stimmung des Wunderbaren iiber die ganze Dar- 
stellung auszubreiten, so dass die schliessliche Enthiillung des 
Unbekannten als Gluck uns ganz natiirlich erscheint. Erreicht 
hat Hoffmann diese Illusion einerseits durch das Fremdartige, 
welches er in das Benehmen und Auftreten des Unbekannten hin- 
einlegt, und andererseits durch den geheimnisvollen Klang, den er 
durch seine Worte hindurchzittern lasst. In der Erzihlung Der 
Teufel in Berlin, einem kleinen Kabinettstiick, schildert Hoffmann, 
wie der Teufel eine Zeitlang ein biirgerliches, frommes und freund- 
liches Leben fiihrt. Er handhabt die Darstellung dabei so, dass er 
bis zum Schluss den Hdllenfiirsten zu bezeichnen vermeidet und nur 
vom Mann oder Fremden spricht. Wohl aber flicht er mit feiner 
Berechnung allerlei Symptome ein, aus denen nach und nach die 
Ahnung, zuletzt die Gewissheit erwichst, dass der stattliche Fremde 
kein anderer gewesen ist als der Satan selbst, was dann am Ende 
ausdriicklich ausgesprochen wird. Diese charakteristische Form 
der spannenden Finfiihrung kehrt des 6ftern in Hauffs Erzihlungs- 
technik wieder. Sie lisst einzelne Personen namenlos auftreten, 
verschweigt durch eine Reihe von Episoden ihre Namen absichtlich, 
bis endlich, wenn méglich auf einem Héhepunkte des Romans, das 
Gespriich der Beteiligten die langst erwartete Aufklirung bringt. 
So z. B. im Lichtenstein. Geheimnisvoll beriihrt das erste Auf- 
treten des Pfeifer von Hardt im achten Kapitel des ersten Teiles, 
und wenn diese Stelle auch einige Angaben iiber seine Beziehungen 
zur alten Rosel, Maries Amme, enthilt, so bringt doch erst das 
dreizehnte Kapitel seinen Namen, aber nur, um gleichzeitig an 
seine Vergangenheit neue ahnungsreiche Andeutungen zu kniipfen. 
Mehrfach versucht der Held Georg, Aufklirung iiber ihn zu erhal- 
ten, immer wehrt Hans ab; erst in der Nacht, die seinem Tode 
vorausging, erfahren wir seine Lebensgeschichte. Gleicherweise 
Herzog Ulrich von Wiirttemberg im selben Roman. In Ulm bereits 
hatte Georg begonnen, sich fiir den Herzog zu interessieren, bei 
seinem Ritt iiber die Alp mit dem Pfeifer von Hardt Ulrichs Ver- 
haltnis zu seinen Untertanen erértert, im Hirschen zu Pfullingen 
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Gutes und Schlimmes iiber ihn vernommen, da wird er vor Lichten- 
steins Toren des Nachts mit ihm zusammengefiihrt. Er bekaimpft 
in ihm den Nebenbuhler, verlebt weiterhin viele Stunden in seiner 
Gesellschaft, immer jedoch, ohne ihn zu kennen. Erst in der fol- 
genden Schlacht erlangt er Aufschluss iiber seinen Stand und Rang. 
—Ebenso werden die geheimnisreichen Hauptpersonen in den 
folgenden Werken Hauffs: Der Mann im Monde, Die Séngerin und 
Das Bild des Kaisers meistens erst gegen den Schluss hin aufgehellt. 
—Diese Art der Einfiihrung wurde allerdings schon vor Hauff ange- 
wandt (vgl. Wielands Kritik im Don Sylvio iiber “die geheimnis- 
volle Zuriickhaltung,” ferner Fouqués Frau Minnetrost), jedoch bei 
keinem tritt sie so auffiallig und wiederholt hervor als bei Hauff. 

Das Motiv der Verwechselung zweier Personen ist ein Lieblings- 
motiv Hoffmanns sowohl wie Hauffs; ebenso ist beiden gemeinsam 
das Doppelgingermotiv und ferner die Rolle, die die Musik in 
ihren Werken spielt (die Guitarre ist ein Lieblingsinstrument bei- 
der). 

Die Figur des ausgetrockneten alten und altmodisch gekleideten 
Miannchens mit dem typischen stahlgrauen, abgetragenen Récklein 
kehrt bei beiden Dichtern mehrmals wieder. So z. B. bei Hoffmann 
der Hausverwalter im Oden Haus (III, 140), der Rat Krespel in 
der gleichnamigen Erzihlung (VI, 41), der geheime Kanzleisekretir 
Tusmann in der Brautwahl (VII, 47), Herr Dapsel von Zabelthau 
in der Kénigsbraut (IX, 193) und 6fters. Bei Hauff haben wir den 
Oberjustizrat Hasentreffer in den Memoiren (III, 13), den Regisseur 
der Oper im Othello (VI, 55), den Magister in Den letzten Rittern von 
Marienburg (VI, 178) u. a. m. 

Hoffmann lisst sich haiufig durch ein Gemiilde, ein Bild zu seinen 
Erzihlungen anregen. Bei ihm ist die phantastische Bilderbe- 
schreibung eine speziell ausgebildete Technik. Die Frau am Fen- 
ster des Salons im Oden Haus hat fiir Hoffmann einen todstarren 
Ausdruck im Gesicht, wie ein Bild. Menschen des Alltags scheint 
sie auch irgendein Midchenbildnis allgemeinster Art, Hoffmann 
aber ein Hilfsmittel, um seine Erzihlung daran anzukniipfen. Im 
ersten Teil der Serapionsbriider lesen wir: “Ich gebe euch eine 
kleine Erzihlung zum besten, die ich vor einiger Zeit aufschrieb und 
zu der mich ein Bild anregte” (VI, 56—gemeint ist die Erzihlung 
Die Fermate). 

Ebenfalls durch ein Gemiilde oder Bild inspiriert sind folgende 
Geschichten: Meister Martin der Kiifner, Abenteuer der Reise in den 
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Elixieren (II, 90), Das steinerne Herz (III, 272), Die Brautwahl 
(VIII, 36), Riickkehr ins Kloster in den Elixieren (II, 281). Auch 
bei Hauff steht zweimal ein Bild im Mittelpunkt der Erzihlung, in 
der Bettlerin vom Pont des Arts und im Bild des Kaisers. 

Die scheinbar eisig gleichgiiltige, in Wirklichkeit leidenschaftlich 
interessierte, wandlungsreiche, dabei aber scharfe Ausdrucksweise 
Hoffmanns in der Frauenschilderung—vor allem in der serapion- 
tischen Novelle Die Brautwahl—ist von Hauff bewusst und unbe- 
wusst nachgeahmt worden. Ob er eine Italienerin, eine Polin, eine 
Deutsche schildert, ob ein Biirgermiidchen, ein ‘‘ Maidli’’ oder eine 
Baronesse, iiberall dieselbe Stileigentiimlichkeit. 

Echt Hoffmannisch in Hauffs Erzihlungstechnik ist auch die 
Mischung von grausigem Gespensterspuk und behaglicher Phili- 
strositat, wodurch seine Novellen einen ironischen Anstrich erhalten. 

Es ist méglich, dass Hauffs Vorliebe fiir polnische Stoffe und 
Helden von Hoffmann herriihre: z. B. der polnische Graf im 
Mann im Monde, Graf Zronievsky im Othello. Ein polnischer 
Offizier ist der Held in Hoffmanns Werk Das Geliibde (III, 232); das 
Stiick selbst spielt in Polen. Hoffmann hatte eine Polin geheiratet, 
war 1814, als Rat bei der Regierung, in Warschau tiatig.—Vielleicht 
hat Hoffmann Hauff erstmals fiir Scott begeistert. Im vierten 
Teil der Serapionsbriider spendet ersterer Scotts Verdiensten Worte 
hoher Anerkennung (IX, 171).—Die Erzaihlung Hoffmanns Das 
steinerne Herz (III, 259 ff.) mag wenigstens durch den Titel Hauff 
zu dem Miarchen Das kalte Herz angeregt haben. 

J. F. HAuUSSMANN. 
University of Wisconsin. 
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FURTHER INFLUENCES UPON IBSEN’S PEER GYNT 


II. ByéRNnson’s Synndve Solbakken 


Ehrhard was the first to point out the relation between these 
two works,' his attention having been especially struck by the 
similarity of the peasant-wedding in the first act of Ibsen’s drama 
with the one in Bj¢grnson’s story. 

To enter somewhat further inio details, the general similarity 
in character of the heroines, Synngve Solbakken and Solvejg, 
is accentuated by the common element So/- in the names of both 
and its symbolical significance, as has in fact been noted.? Syn- 
ngve’s family belongs, as Solvejg’s apparently does, to the pietistic 
sect of Haugianere, both girls appear with a psalm-book, both 
hold to their mother’s skirts, Synngve is displeased with the 
boisterousness of Thorbjgrn and though interested in knowing 
he is a good dancer doesn’t at first want to see him dance, which 
is at least approximately duplicated in the attitude of Solvejg 


1 Henrik Ibsen et le théatre contemporain, 158ff. 1892. 

2 Woerner (Henrik Ibsen, , 390. 1900; still uncorrected in second edition, 
I, 411. 1912) translates Solvejg into ‘“‘Sonnenmauer,”’ his source being perhaps 
a dictionary rendering of solveg. It is hardly necessary to say that the -vejg of 
Solvejg has nothing to do with the word veg (Old Norse veggr), but is an element 
forming the second part of several Old Norse women’s names, its origina! 
meaning never having been conclusively cleared up. There was an Old Norse 
word vejg applying to a certain strong beverage and it is well known that brew- 
ing in Old Norse days belonged to the varied activities of woman, but that 
this word is identical with the homonymic element occurring in women’s names 
is unlikely. More probable is the explanation of Noreen (A/tisl. und altnorw. 
Gram.,> §307, 3a. 1903; earliest in Urgermansk judldra, p. 84. 1890), who con- 
nects it through Verner’s law with Gothic weihs, “village” (Lat. vicus, Grk. 
olxos, Skt. veSas), claiming for it then a force of domesticity. Such force of 
domesticity accords well with the elements most commonly preceding it in 
women’s names. Further discussion is hardly pertinent to our present inquiry, 
which is concerned solely with the meaning the name may have had to Ibsen, 
but that was certainly not “Sonnenmauer.” It may be of passing interest 
that the first part was perhaps not originally identical with so/, “sun” (Cf. 
Lind, Norsk-isléndska dopnamn, 1016ff. 1913), but that the name was rather 
Selvejg (from salr?), Lind’s conclusions as to the form of the name being con- 
firmed by Aasen’s Norwegian material (Norsk Navnebog, 36. 1878), though 
Aasen suggests a still different etymology. Solbakken is of course not a per- 
sonal name as is Solvejg, but the name of the family farm; in Bjgrnson’s 
story the two estates Solbakken and Granli(d)en are in their contrast of 
name and nature meant to symbolize the characteristic traits of the respective 
families inhabiting them. 
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toward Peer, she refusing to dance with him because of his bois- 
terous and unseemly behavior. Both show subsequently the same 
all-forgiving affection for the hero, both are ready to leave parents 
and home for him, and both make the same effort to save him 
from his worse self. 

Thorbj¢rn is in part a kindred spirit to Peer. He is characterized 
as a liar, boaster and fighter; people do not like him and talk ill 
of him; he is also in his early years an eager listener to Eventyr. 
Both experience difficulty in approaching the heroine. 

There is further an Ingrid in either work, though the two show 
no other similarity than that of name. The case is not quite the 
same with the two Aslaks, who resemble each other at least in 
malicious disposition, especially displayed in their attitude toward 
the hero in either case. In his réle as teller of stories and general 
entertainer Bjgrnson’s Aslak is comparable rather with Peer 
himself. As Skrappe-Aslak he suggests Peer’s father Jon. 

Apart from the general similarity in the two peasant-weddings 
each has its tragic touch in the fact that the bride has no love 
for the groom, but prefers another, though in Ibsen’s poem the 
circumstance is not emphasized as tragic. 

Bj¢grnson’s disquisition upon the important part played by the 
church in Norwegian peasant-life, where he particularizes upon 
the effect of the churchbells and psalms, finds perhaps an echo 
in the churchbell-ringing and psalm-singing that save Peer from 
the power of the trolls. 

Ehrhard also saw clearly that the relation of Ibsen’s work to 
Bjgrnson’s was satirical in its nature. As confirmatory of rather 
than in any noteworthy degree supplementary to Ehrhard’s very 
accurate judgment a remark of Ibsen quoted by John Paulsen’ 
is of particular interest. The remark dates from 1880 and is to 
the effect that Bjgrnson’s Synngve Solbakken formed the con- 
clusion of the old romantic period. That is, it was for Ibsen a 
part of the whole Scandinavian romanticism with which he was 
definitively breaking in Peer Gynt, in that it represented a romantic 
conception of peasant-life with which Ibsen was not in sympathy.‘ 


® Samliv med Ibsen, Anden samling, 132. 1913. 

*The subject of the literary treatment of Norwegian peasant-life with 
especial reference to Bjgrnson’s stories is discussed at considerable length by 
Chr. Collin in his book on Bjgrnson (Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, II, 111ff. 1907); 
comment of Ibsen upon Bj¢rnson’s Arne (1858) reported by Brandes (Henrik 
Ibsen=Die Literatur 32, p. 26. 1906) is also of interest in this connection. 
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A further indirect link between the two works deserves mention. 
Editor Bille writing in the Dagbdladef called the language of Syn- 
ndéve Solbakken and Halte-Hulda a “malebarisk dialekt.” It is 
by no means inconceivable that it was this which suggested to 
Ibsen the idea of making his Huhu a champion of the language 
of the orang-outangs as opposed to that of Malebar. Not that 
Bjgrnson is at this point being satirized in any way; quite the 
opposite is the case. Huhu is a “maalstrever,” is in fact so 
labeled in case there be any doubt about the matter, and it is 
the Malebar language against which his efforts are directed. 
Ibsen was an admirer of Bjgrnson’s saga-style,* his attitude toward 
the latter’s language being very clearly expressed in a letter to 
his publisher Hegel, dated Feb. 20, 1869,’ in which, speaking of 
his mother-in-law Fru Thoresen’s Solen i Siljedalen, he said in 
substance that both Bjgrnson and himself could use words and 
expressions from popular speech because they knew their relation 
to the old language and so could tell which were justified. Fru 
Thoresen didn’t know this and so used a literary hodge-podge 
that had never been, was not and could never become Norwegian. 

A. LeRoy ANDREWS. 

Cornell University. 


5 Cf. Collin, Bjérnson, U1, 451; Bille’s Tyve aars journalistik is unfortunately 
not accessible to me. 

* Cf. Collin, Bjérnson, II, 623 for Ibsen’s idea (in 1862) of Bjgrnson’s saga- 
style. 

7 Breve fra Henrik Ibsen, I, 177. 
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THE WOMEN IN SPENSER’S ALLEGORY OF LOVE 


Like every other noble monument of the Gothic spirit, the 
Faerie Queene is constantly rewarding the student with the reve- 
lation of fresh and unexpected phrases, novel sources of delight. 
Quite a new aspect of the poem thus presented itself to me in a 
recent study of the allegory of love in Books III, [Vand V. Hither- 
to, such characters as Amoret, Florimell and Belphoebe had 
always seemed mere repetitions of the conventional heroines of 
romance, but in this fresh survey delicate and refined distinctions 
between the characters began to appear, and I then came to feel 
that in these very distinctions resides much of the meaning of the 
allegory. Accordingly, this paper is an attempt to throw fresh 
light upon the teachings of the poem through an exposition of the 
characters of Amoret, Belphoebe, Florimell, Radigund and Brito- 
mart. 

The proper background for these characters is of course Spenser’s 
theory of love. This is essentially the theory of the early Renais- 
sance, an adaptation to more modern conditions of ideals that 
maintained in medieval] days. It demanded an aristocratic 
« society, for worthy love exists only among those of gentle birth. 
The court is therefore defined as ‘‘the great school-maistresse 
of all courtesy,” and the country as a stranger to “all civile usage 
and gentility,” with its rude rusticity tending to deform even 
gentle spirits. Thus when a courteous damsel is found among 
the lowly, she invariably proves to be of gentle blood and rearing. 
The Squire of Dames does indeed testify that the only woman whom 
he had ever found to be chaste for chastity’s own sake was a 
damsel of low degree whom he had discovered by chance in a 
rural cottage, a maiden who was fair, and in whose countenance 
dwelt simple truth, but the Squire of Dames is a blasé man of the 
world, a jester and breaker of idols, a captious cynic. Among the 
lowly, then, only vulgar love exists, but in the gentle heart love 
breeds desire of honor and even brings forth bounteous deeds: 

The baser wit, whose ydle thoughts alway 
Are wont to cleave unto the lowly clay, 
It stirreth up to sensual desire, 
And in lewd slouth to wast his careless day; 
But in brave spirite it kindles goodly fire, 
That to all high desert and honour doth aspire. 
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He suffereth it uncomely idlenesse 

In his free thought to build her sluggish nest, 
Ne suffereth it thought of ungentlenesse 
Ever to creepe into his nobler brest; 

But to the highest and the worthiest 

Lifteth it up that else would lowly fall: 

It lettes not fall, it lettes it not to rest. 


In theory, men who are “wise, warlike, personable, courteous 
and kind” love women who are gracious and modest, adorned 
with chastity, whose lives are given to deeds of courtesy and 
kindness. 

Such is the ideal society. Spenser devotes his allegory to men 
and women who are striving for this ideal, opposed by defects 
within themselves or by evil forces without. Against this back-’ 
ground any particular character in the allegory of love must be 
viewed. 

As already stated, Amoret, Belphoebe and Florimell seem, at 
first blush, mere repetitions of a common type. All three are 
praised in extravagant terms for their grace, beauty, and chastity. 
Of Amoret it is said that Psyche 

her lessoned 
In all the lore of love, and goodly womanhead. 


In which when she to perfect ripenes grew, 

Of grace and beautie noble Paragone, 

She brought her forth into the worldes vew 

To be the ensample of true love alone, 

And Lodestarre of all chaste affection 

To all fayre Ladies that doe live on ground. 


Of Florimell it is said, 


The surest signe, whereby ye may her know, 
Is that she is the fairest wight alive, I trow. 


That Ladie is, (quoth he) where so she bee, 
The bountiest virgin and most debonaire 

That ever living eye, I weene, did see. 

Lives none this day that may with her compare 
In stedfast chastitie and vertue rare, 

The goodly ornaments of beautie bright; 

And is ycleped Florimel! the fayre. 


So great was her chastity that it was caroled by the angels in 


heaven: 
Eternall thraldom was to here more liefe 
Then losse of chastitie, or chaunge of love: 
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Dye had she rather in tormenting griefe 

Then any should of falsenesse her reprove, 

Or looseness, that she lightly did remove. 

Most vertuous virgin! glory be thy meed, 

And crowne of heavenly prayse with Saintes above, 
Where most sweet hymnes of this thy famous deed 
Are still emongst them song, that far my rymes exceed. 


Fit song of Angels caroled to bee! 

But yet whatso my feeble Muse can frame 
Shall be t’advance thy goodly chastitie 

And to enroll thy memorable name 

In th’ heart of every honourable Dame, 
That they thy vertuous deedes may imitate, 
And be partakers of thy endlesse fame. 

Of Belphoebe it is said: 

In so great prayse of stedfast chastity 
Nathlesse she was so courteous and kynde, 
Tempered with grace and goodly modesty, 
That seemed those two vertues strove to fynd 

The higher place in her Heroick mynd: 

So striving each did other more augment, 

And both encreast the prayse of woman kynde, 

And both encreast her beautie excellent: 

So all did make in her a perfect complement. 

Though all three of these characters are made to conform to 
the neo-Platonic conception of the harmony of grace, beauty and 
chastity, if attention be fixed upon points of dissimilarity rather 
than of resemblance, it will be apparent that Amoret is made the 
special embodiment of grace and charm; Belphoebe, of Chastity; 
and Florimell, of Beauty. This differentiation is more or less 
suggested by the epithets and descriptive terms applied to the 
characters and is the key to the parts that they play in the allegory. 
Thus Florimell is always “the fair,”’ with “face as cleare as Chris- 
tall stone.” When Prince Arthur and Guyon start in pursuit 
of her, fleeing as she is from the lustful forester, they are said to 
“follow beauties chace.” When Prince Arthur beholds her 
beauty, she seems to him so lovely that he forgets the vision of 
the Faerie Queene herself, and ardently hopes that Florimell 
herself may prove to be the queen. So fair is she that, at the 
contest for the girdle, though the face of Amoret 

plainly did expresse 
The heavenly pourtraict of bright Angels hew, 
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the face of the false Florimell, who bears but the outward sem- 
blance of the true Florimell “once seen did all the rest dismay.” 

Similarly, Belphoebe is so completely the embodiment of chastity 
that such lustful creatures as instinctively pursue Amoret and 
Florimell, instinctively shrink from her presence, and the story 
of the divine origin of chastity is appropriately told while her 
praise is being sung. 

A review of the respective adventures of these characters will 
show how complete and careful is the differentiation. 

Amoret was the daughter of a nymph, Chrysogonee, made 
pregnant by the sunbeams as she rested from her bath. While 
yet an infant she was found by Venus, and was reared in the 
garden of Adonis. To Psyche was committed the care of the 
child, who brought her up with her own daughter, Pleasure, and 
her lessoned “In all the lore of love and goodly womanhead.” 
The darling of Venus, the pupil of Psyche, the playmate of Pleasure, 
what can she represent but the charm, the glowing, love-com- 
pelling power of woman? And this conception of the character 
is abundantly substantiated by her subsequent career. 

Amoret is the type of physical beauty, physical beauty not 
at its worst but at its very best. Amoret is not Lilith, who 


Draws men to watch the bright web she can weave, 
Till heart and body and life are in its hold, 


but no more is she the Sybylla Palmifera, beauty enthroned 


Under the arch of life, where love and death, 
Terror and mystery, guard her shrine. 

This physical beauty, uncorrupted though it be, is yet far 
removed from that soul’s beauty and loveliness which is the ideal 
of womanly perfection, that spiritual beauty of which the beauty 
of the flesh is but the outer vesture. Amoret must therefore 
suffer and be schooled ere her beauty can be tranformed into 
this nobler type. Spenser protrays the process of this discipline. 

Psyche had 


brought her forth into this worldes vew, 
To be the ensample of true love alone, 
And Lodestarre of al) chaste affection 
To all fayre ladies that doe live on ground. 


But much training was needed ere she was ready to serve as 
this “ensample.”’ 
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Betrothed to Scudamour, who had won the shield of love 

with its motto, 

Blessed the man that well can use this bliss: 
Whosoever be the shield, Faire Amoret be his; 

led forth, remonstrant with “tender teares’’ and “ witching smiles,” 
from the temple of Venus, where she had been seated in the lap 
of Womanhood, at the feet of the veiled figure of the goddess; 
at the marriage festivities she is carried away by the enchanter, 
Busyrane, with a masque of love “by way of sport as oft in masks 
is known.” For seven months the beautiful victim is confined 
in the castle of this wretch, and daily tormented, until at length 
rescued by Britomart, the maiden-knight of Chastity. Britomart 
it seems had chanced upon Scudamour, asleep by a fountain, 
lamenting his bride. Thereupon she had offered her aid and 
together they had sought the castle, but only the chaste Britomart 
is able to penetrate the suffocating smoke and fire by which it is 
guarded. On the first night Britomart sees a pageant of love, 
with fair Amoret led by Despight and Cruelty, her breast bleeding 
from a wound and her heart laid in a silver basin; on the second 
night she sees Amoret chained to a pillar, while Busyrane writes 
enchantments with human blood. Then it is that Britomart 
attacks the enchanter, forces him to dispel his charms and restores 
Amoret to liberty, while all love’s insignia throughout the castle 
disappear. In the edition of 1590, Amoret and Scudamour are 
reunited outside of the castle; in the edition of 1596, the love 
allegory having taken more complete form in the poet’s mind, the 
version is changed, and Scudamour, disheartened, has departed 
for further aid. 

For a season thereafter Britomart and Amoret proceed together. 
One evening they come to a castle where a knight without a lady 
must lie outside the gate. A young knight contends for Amoret, 
but is easily overcome by Britomart. Riding again, they meet 
Blandamour—Blandishment in love, Até—Discord, Paridell— 
Lustfullness, and Duessa—Falsehood. Afraid to oppose Britomart 
himself, Paridell asks Blandamour to do so. Him Britomart 
easily overcomes. At the contest for the girdle of Florimel, 
Britomart presents Amoret, and she is the only one upon whom 
the girdle will remain. 

All goes well with Amoret until, straying through the wood one 
day while Britomart sleeps, she is carried off by Lust. Once she 
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escapes from him, only to be chased again. Finally she is rescued 
by the young squire of Belphoebe, Timias, but not until she has 
been wounded, for whenever the squire strikes with his javelin, 
Lust holds the lady in front of himself to receive the blow. Long 
Amoret lies in a swoon, while Timias sits beside her, wiping her 
eyes, kissing them, and “handling soft the hurts which she did 
get.”” Amoret, however, is shortly left alone, for Belphoebe, 
chancing to arrive and to find her squire showing such marks of 
tenderness, angrily reproves him, and he, distressed by her reproach, 
follows hard after when she flees in anger. Amoret is not left 
defenceless, however, for she is straightway succored by Prince 
Arthur, the Grace of God. 

Amoret and Prince Arthur now ride together, though the identity 
of neither is disclosed. As they proceed, they behold afar six 
knights engaged in arms, and the Briton Prince, indignant that 
two of the knights are assailed by four, hastens to the scene. The 
two knights prove to be Britomart and Scudamour,—for Britomart 
had come upon Scudamour again and joined him afresh in his 
search for Amoret,—who are attacked by stern Druon, lewd Claribell, 
love-lavish Blandamour and Lustfull Paridell. Prince Arthur 
separates the contestants. Peace restored, the knights journey 
together and, as they ride, Scudamour is prevailed upon to tell 
the story of his wooing. Nothing is said to indicate what becomes 
of Prince Arthur, but presumably he rejoins Amoret. Apparently 
Amoret had been left at a distance by the Prince, but at this 
point the character abruptly drops out of the narrative, and does 
not reappear in the entire course of the poem. The reunion of 
Amoret and Scudamour is therefore not formally accomplished. 
It would seem to have been crowded out by the press of other 
episodes. 

Despite this abrupt termination of the adventures of Amoret, 
what the poet is trying to express through this character is suf- 
ficiently evident. No sooner is Amoret wed to Sir Scudamour 
than the enchantments of love separate her from her lord, and only 
the solicitous aid of Chastity, extended now to one and now to 
another of this estranged couple, is able to expedite their reunion. 
Amoret had yet to learn that real union must be based upon 
spiritual, not physical, love. Intense and spirited, Amoret thus 
becomes the victim of love’s enchantment, but against it she 
struggles, knowing it to be unworthy of her. When Chastity 
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first appears to Amoret, she does not recognize her deliverer 
therein, and fears her until she learns that Chastity is the very 
essence of peerless womanhood. Even after Amoret has been 
thus liberated from the shows of lustful love, she is not able 
to rely upon herself. Attended by Chastity, she is so secure that 
Paridell, a knight typifying lust, does not even attempt to gain 
her; from the assaults of Blandishment she is equally secure. With 
Chastity her champion, she can even wear the golden girdle. 
But no sooner does she venture forth alone, Chastity asleep, than 
she is snatched away by Lust, and then grievously wounded by 
the very squire who seeks to rescue her. Such is the compelling 
power of her beauty, that even this Squire of Belphoebe forgets 
the conduct becoming his station. Finally the Grace of God 
comes to her rescue. Without Chastity and the Grace of God, 
says Spenser, the beauty and charm of woman are powerless to 
protect her, and attract men only to her harm. Without Chastity 
and the Grace of God no real union of men and women can be 
consummated. 

If marriage found Amoret unprepared for such a spiritual 
union, equally unprepared was Sir Scudamour. He desires an 
ideal union, but he lacks somewhat in energy, and somewhat in 
stern chastity. He, too, needs to be schooled. Britomart finds 
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him asleep by a fountain, lamenting for Amoret, when he should * 


be at his quest. He cannot stand the test of fire, nor has he suf- 
ficient faith in Chastity to believe that shecan rescue his lady 
from the castle of Busyrane. He is induced to believe the tales 


of the soft-tongued Blandamour against the purity of Amoret. ° 


He even suspects the integrity of Chastity, and thinks that she 


has played him false. But Scudamour, like Amoret, grows, and 


in this growth is revealed the intent of the allegory. Though he 
struggles against Chastity, she triumphs over him, and he then 
is rewarded by learning that Amoret is still a maid. Finally, 
when Chastity vows never to leave him until Amoret is found, his 
weakness is replaced by strength, and the allegorical intent becomes 
completely manifest. Thus Scudamour, like Amoret, is seeking 
after true fellowship in love. 

Opposed to Amoret, thus carried away with the shows of love, 
thus provocative of passion, thus ardent, thus helpless, thus 
prompting passion in men, is Belphoebe; Belphoebe, in whom 
chastity is combined with austerity and aloofness, an austerity 
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and aloofness that mar the completeness and harmony of her 
character. The poet carefully contrasts her with Amoret. 

The twin-sister of Amoret, she was the darling of Diana and 
the pupil of Phoebe. Lust, which had taken captive Amoret, 
at once recognizes in Belphoebe his mortal enemy, and straightway 
that he sees her, flies in terror from her presence. A false knight 
like Blandamour rides a course for Amoret and the cunning Busy- 
rane readily deceives her, but when Braggadochio, the blustering 
pretender, thinks to embrace Belphoebe in his “bastard arms,” she 
bends her bright javelin against him, fiercely menacing, turns her 
about, and flees apace, while he stands amazed, fearing her wrath. 
She is as self-reliant as Amoret is helpless. Yet with her composure 
and austerity she is harsh and ungenerous. To be sure, when 
once she has recovered from the shocking sight of Timias ghastly 
and pale from his conflict with the forester, symbol of lust, she 
nurses him tenderly, but when she comes upon him kissing the 
cheeks of the fair, unconscious Amoret, she “was filled with deepe 
disdaine and great indignity,” and thought to kill them both. 

With that selfe arrow which the Carle had Kild; 
Yet held her wrathful hand from vengeance sore; 
But drawing nigh, ere he her well beheld, 

“Ts this the faith?” she said—and said no more, 
But turned her face, and fled away for evermore. 

In the succeeding canto she herself is made unwittingly to con- 
demn her own severity, for when she discovers the squire, all 
changed in aspect through harassing sorrow, and so unrecognized 
by her, she invokes “fowle rebuke and shame” upon the author 
of his misery. Then, when she learns that she is the cause of 
so great woe, her heart softens, and she receives him once more 
into favor. Thus did Belphoebe learn that austere virtue is 
itself unlovely and wrong, and that chastity must be softened 
by mercy. 

Florimell, as already suggested, is the embodiment of beauty. 
In her first ages flower she was “fostered by the Graces (as they 
say),” and when she came to the court of the Faerie Queene she 
brought with her the goodly belt, Cestus, 

Dame Venus girdle, by her steemed deare 
What time she usd to live in wively sort, 
But layd aside when so she usd her looser sport. 
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This girdle gave the virtue of chaste love and true wifehood. 
At the court the Fayre Florimell was admired of many knights, 
of Satyrane, of Paridell, of Calidore, of Peridure, but she loved 
only Marinell; Marinell, who, warned by the prophesy of Proteus 
that “a virgin strange and stout him should dismay or kill,” 
became “loves enemy.’’ When rumour reached the court that 
Marinell had met death at the hands of Britomart, Florimell 
straightway set out from the court, vowing to find him. Never 
was woman less prepared to set forth on such a quest, and her 
adventures in this search are designed to show the dangers with 
which beauty in woman is beset and the helplessness of beauty. 
Ready to die in defense of her chastity, she lacks the judgment, 
self-control, and knowledge of the world which Spenser, in sympathy 
with the Renaissance, quite as much as with the medieval, ideals 
of woman, recognized as essential to complete womanhood, that 
resourcefulness and mastery of circumstances which Shakespeare 
portrayed with manifest enthusiasm in Rosalind, in Viola, in 
Beatrice. 

Florimell first appears pursued by a forester, “breathing out 
beastly lust her to defyle.”” They are perceived by Prince Arthur, 
Guyon, Britomart and Timias. Prince Arthur and Guyon 
instantly set off “to reskew her from shameful villany,’’ while 
Timias pursues the forester. Florimell is lost to sight, but finally 
Prince Arthur gains view of her, and strives to overtake and com- 
fort her. However, so overcome is she with fear that she cannot 
recognize the noble intent of even such a knight as Arthur: 

Alowd to her he oftentimes did call, 

To doe away vaine doubt and needlesse dreed: 

Full myld to her he spake, and oft let fall 

Many meeke wordes to stay and comfort her withall. 
But nothing might relent her hasty flight, 

So deepe the deadly feare of that foule swaine 

Was earst impressed in her gentle spright. 

Her next adventures are designed further to show the pitfalls 
that threaten beauty: she is assailed first by rough, loutish love, 
churlish and coarse; then by violent, rapine love; then by subtle 
and insinuating love, love working through flattery and feigned 
kindness. Fleeing from Prince Arthur she takes shelter in a 
lowly cot, where dwell a wicked hag and her boorish son. The 
hag takes her for a goddess, the pure embodiment of beauty: 


And thought her to adore with humble spright: 
T’ adore thing so divine as beauty, were but right. 
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The son “cast to love her in his bruitish mind.” This churl is 
employed to contrast with the gentle lover, and his laziness and 
sloth are the natural accompaniments of his lust, just as noble 
activity ever attends upon honorable love. When Florimell 
perceives his boorish efforts to win her, she takes refuge in flight, 
only to be pursued by a beast of horrible aspect that the hag 
creates by magic to pursue her. 
Florimell takes refuge in the boat of a sleeping fisherman. When 
the fisherman awakes he greedily assails her, for her beauty 
in his congealed flesh 
Infixt such secrete sting of greedy lust, 
That the drie withered stocke it gan refresh, 
And kindled heat that soone in flame forth brust. 
From the violence of the fisherman she is rescued by Proteus, 
the Shepherd of the seas. 
But when she looked up, to weet what wight 
Had her from so infamous fact assoyld, 
For shame, but more for feare of his grim sight, 
Down in her lap she hid her face, and lowdly shright. 
Proteus tries to comfort her, but in vain, 
For her faint heart was with the frosen cold 
Benumbed so inly, that her wits nigh fayld, 
And all her sences with abasement quite were quayld. 
Proteus now takes her to his watery abode and tries to win 
her by his craftiness. He woos her as “an immortal mote a 
mortall wight”; he woos her as a mortal, as a knight, a king; he 
transforms himself into a Gyaunt, a Centaur, a raging storm; 
but all to no avail. Finally he throws her into a dungeon. Thus 
is beauty seen to be exposed to every kind of evil love. 
Confined in the dungeon for seven months, her laments are by 
chance overheard of Marinell, who is straightway filled with 


remorse: 
All which complaint when Marinell had heard, 
And understood the cause of all her care 
To come of him for using her so hard, 
His stubborne heart, that never felt misfare, 
Was toucht with soft remorse and pitty rare; 
That even for griefe of minde he oft did grone. 


Marinell now wastes away through love, until finally, through 
the aid of Neptune, the release of Florimell is accomplished. 
Beauty is at last safe, protected by a knight of nobility and wealth. 
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Contrasted with Florimell is the False Florimell, outwardly 
resembling her, but in reality a licentious courtezan and flirt, 
who deceives most of the knights, but who cannot deceive Brito- 
mart and Artegall, the knights of Chastity and Justice. When 
placed beside the real Florimell she vanishes completely away, for 
beauty of body that has not beauty of spirit for its counterpart 
is fleeting and ephemeral. 

Marinell, the lover of Florimell, also plays an interesting part 
in this allegory of love. He is a knight of great riches, and of 
doughty courage and prowess, but his original attitude toward 
women is not merely an attitude of indifference, but of actual 
hostility; an attitude neither natural nor chivalric. 

Forthy she gave him warning every day 
The love of woman not to entertaine; 

A lesson too too hard for living clay 

From love in course of nature to refraine. 
Yet he his mother’s lore did well retaine, 
And ever from fayre Ladies love did fly; 
Yet many Ladies fayre did oft complaine, 
That they for love of him would algates dy: 
Dy, whe so list for him, he was loves enimy. 

While it is better to be love’s enemy than to lust, best of all 
is to love chastely. Therefore Britomart, the Knight of Chastity, 
lays low the presumptive pride of Marinell, and the poet approves 
the deed, for while the mother of Marinell curses the hand that 
smote him, 

none of all those curses overtoke 
The warlike Maide, th’ ensample of that might; 
But fairly well shee thryvd, and well did brooke 
Her noble deeds, ne her right course for ought forsooke. 
Not until he conceives his great love for Florimell is Marinell a 
worthy exponent of the courtly gentleman. 

As Florimell typifies beauty in woman, so Radigund typifies 
strength. This bold, aggressive, masculine woman strikingly 
contrasts with the delicate, romantic, highly-feminized Florimell. 
Radigund possessed many qualities that the Renaissance prized 
in its women: she is beautiful, so beautiful that her fair visage, 
bathed in blood and sweat as it was, seemed to Artegall ‘‘a miracle 
of natures goodly grace”; she bore herself with distinction, “with 
stately port and proud magnificence”; she was brave, “fild with 
courage and with joyous glee.” But just as the delicacy of Flori- 
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mell needed to be infused with hardening alloy, so the superb 
strength of Radigund, so admirable in itself, needed to be tempered y 
with gentleness and modesty. Since she tried to break those 
bonds which very nature imposes upon woman and which “ver- 
tuous women wisely understand,” since, in violation of justice 
as well as of nature, she wished woman to usurp the réle of man, 
quite properly her career ended in disaster, and quite properly 
at the hands of woman herself. The Renaissance had expressed \ 
its ideal of a strong woman in the gracious Countess of Urbino, | 
who ruled her court with distinction and without the sacrifice 
of feminine sweetness and modesty. 

Since, then, Amoret is the embodiment of charm in woman, 
Belphoebe of chastity, Florimell of beauty, and Radigund of 
strength, a character is required in whom all of these qualities 
shall be harmoniously combined. Such a character is supplied 
in Britomart, Spenser’s example of perfect womanhood. Brito-’ 
mart is at once charming, chaste, beautiful and strong, so that 
the Third Book might properly have been termed, “‘The Legend 
of Britomartis, or of Perfect Womanhood.” 

The beauty of Britomart is so overpowering that when, her 
armour laid aside, men behold her beauty, they worship her as a 
divinity. Thus, when she doffs her armour at the castle of Mal- 
becco, 

they smitten were 
With great amazement of so wondrous sight; 
And each on other, and they all on her, 
Stood gazing, as if sudden great affright 
Had them surprized. At last, avizing right 
Her goodly personage and glorious hew, 
Which they so much mistooke, they tooke delight 
In their first error, and yett still anew 
With wonder of her beauty fed their hongry vew. 


Yet note their hongry vew be satisfide, 
But seeing still the more desir’d to see, 
And ever firmely fixed did abide 

In contemplation of divinitee. 


Likewise, when Artegall had cloven the helmet of Britomart, 
and saw 


That peerless paterne of Dame Natures pride 
And heavenly image of perfection, 
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he fell humbly down, 
And of his wonder made religion, 
Weening some heavenly goddesse he did see. 

The beauty of Britomart embraced both feminine delicacy and 
masculine strength, so that to Guyon 

Faire Lady she him seemd, like Lady drest, 
But fairest knight alive, when armed was her brest. 

Thus, while she fascinated men, as did Amoret, she had abun- 
dant protection within herself: 

For shee was full of amiable grace 

And manly terror mixed therewithall; 

That as the one stird up affections bace, 

So th’ other did mens rash desires apall, 

And hold them backe that would in error fall: 

As hee that hath espide a vermeill Rose, 

To which sharp thornes and breres the way forstall, 
Dare not for dread his hardy hand expose, 

But wishing it far off his ydle wish doth lose. 

The chastity of Britomart is constantly illustrated. She recoils 
at the first improper touch when the Lady of Delight, seized 
with love, seeks to couch beside her; she wins the tourney of the 
Knights of Maydenhead; she alone detects the impurity of the 
False Florimell, at the contest for the girdle; she vindicates the 
superiority of chastity to coldness by overpowering Marinell, 
and its superiority to temperance by overpowering Guyon; and 
the giant Ollyphant, type of Lust, flees from her presence, as 
Lust, in the person of the wild man, fled from the presence of 
Belphoebe. 

Not only is Britomart chaste herself, but she is strong enough 
to help many other men and women to be chaste. She enables 
the Red Crosse Knight to resist Malecasta and thus to remain 
true to Una, in other words, holiness to withstand the temptation 
to worship delight instead of truth; she penetrates the smoke, 
enters the castle of Busyrane, and liberates Amoret; she assists 
Scudamour and Amoret in their search for one another; and she 
delivers her own dear knight from the bondage of Radigund. 

Innumerable are the triumphs in arms that vindicate her 
strength; not even Artegall can stand before her, not even when 
aided by such knights as Cambell and Triamond. 

Her self-control is the more to be admired because of her ardency. 
Her passion for Artegall, once she has seen his image in Merlin’s 
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glass, knows no degree, and when at last she finds herself actually 
in his presence, 

Her hart did leape, and all her hart-strings tremble, 

For sudden joy and secret feare withall. 

Yet such is her self-command that even at this moment her 

innate reserve does not desert her: 

Yet durst he not make love so suddenly, 

Ne thinke th’ affection of her hart to draw 

From one to other so quite contrary: 

Besides her modest countenance he saw 

So goodly grave, and full of princely aw, 

That it his ranging fancie did refraine, 

And looser thoughts to lawful bounds withdraw; 

Whereby the passion grew more fierce and faine, 

Like to a stubborne steede whom strong hand would 

restraine. 


Britomart is thus, I take it, a very carefully matured study of 
the ideal woman as Spenser conceived her, a woman in whom 
winsomeness and reserve, beauty and strength, intensity and 
self-control, grace and chastity were happily combined, the crown- 
ing character among the women of this allegory of love. 

It should perhaps be remarked in conclusion that, idealistic as 
is the character of Britomart while playing the réle of the knight, 
no sooner is she betrothed than a very real woman, very real in 
her feminine jealously on learning that her lover is infatuated 
with another, very real in her feminine impulse to reserve her 
lover, despite the obligation of his quest, wholly to herself, a very 
real woman replaces the heroine of romance. The Britomart who 
rescues Amoret and overthrows knights in tourney is borrowed 
from the tales of chivalry; the Britomart who flings herself upon 
her bed, consumed with grief and rage at her lord’s remissness, 
the Britomart who clings to her lord, hesitant between duty and 
love, is taken directly from life. This transformation is a curious 
commentary upon the limitations of romance. 

F. M. PaDELForRD. 
University of Washington. 
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DID LEIBNIZ INFLUENCE POPE’S ESSAY? 


The main charge preferred against Pope by Crousaz in his 
Examen sur l’Essai de M. Pope (1737),' and later elaborated in 
the Commentaire (1738),? was that Pope had imbibed some dan- 
gerous heresies from Leibniz. On February 2, 1739, Pope wrote 
to Warburton, who had already begun his vindication of the 
Essay, an explicit denial of the charge; he had never heard of 
Leibniz’s “pre-established harmony,” he said, until he “found 
it in M. Crousaz’s book.”* With the exception of Warburton 
and Roscoe, both of whom made the blunder of trying to absolve 
the Essay from charges of deism, the commentators have been 
inclined to adopt Crousaz’s view. Warton remarks: “In illus- 


trating his subject, Pope has been . . . deeply indebted to the 
Théodicée of Leibnitz, to Archbishop King’s Origin of Evil, and to 
the Moralists of Lord Shaftesbury... .”* A. W. Ward tends 


to give most of the influence to Bolingbroke, but favors the belief 
that Pope secured directly from Leibniz the philosophical ground- 
work of the First Epistle. Elwin supposes Pope never to have 
read Leibniz but to have derived much of Leibniz’s teaching through 
Bolingbroke. Mark Pattison, the latest editor of the Essay, 
apparently returns to the older view that Pope read the Théo- 
dicée; in it he finds the chief source of the Essay.’ 

Pope was undoubtedly a gratuitous liar, and his very incon- 
sistent poem is known to be a hodge-podge of incompatible philo- 
sophies; but it is not safe to assume that a man who usually lies 
never tells the truth, and it need not be supposed that a poem 
which has remnants of various systems of philosophy necessarily 
has remnants of all. Those who refuse to credit Pope’s word 
are at least under obligation to present specific and satisfactory 
proof to the contrary. So far, it seems to me, the evidence has 
not been adduced. Instead, the commentators have either evaded 
the question, sometimes by resorting to phrasing which is purposely 

1 Translated by Miss Carter, 1739. 

* Translated by Lady Margaret Pennyman 1738, and by Johnson 1742. 

* Elwin’s ed. Pope’s Works, II, 293. 

*An Essay on the Genius and Writings of Pope, ed. 1806, Vol. II, p. 58. 

5 Pope’s Poetical Works, p. 190. 

*IT, 293. 

7 Essay on Man, Oxford, 1904, p. 5. 
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ambiguous, or else have been browbeaten by the traditional view. 
It is a suspicious circumstance that the theory constantly shifts 
ground. Some argue from the general tone of the Essay, some 
from the evidence of individual passages; some assume a direct 
influence from Leibniz, some trace it through Bolingbroke, and 
some employ a vague statement which may be interpreted in 
favor of any or all of these positions. Of Leibniz’s direct influence, 
there is, I think, absolutely no evidence. The question of what 
Pope may have derived by way of Bolingbroke is, of course, some- 
what complicated. Bolingbroke constantly ridiculed Leibniz, and 
at the same time apparently appropriated from him; but it is 
doubtful if he himself borrowed for more than decorative purposes, 
and it seems certain that what he in turn conveyed from Leibniz 
to Pope is negligible. 

There are some general considerations which militate against 
the theory of direct influence. In the first place, the origin of 
the theory is in itself suspicious. Crousaz’s ignorance of English, 
which he frankly admitted,’ made him a poor judge in the case. 
The opinion expressed in the Examen was based on a French 
translation in prose; that of the Commentaire, on the Abbé du 
Resnel’s poetical translation. Resnel’s poem, which provided the 
basis of Crousaz’s detailed criticism, is notoriously inaccurate.°® 
The translator himself admitted that he made changes in Pope’s 
meaning in order to adapt it to French readers."° Crousaz’s 
unfamiliarity with English naturally warped his judgment in 
another way; he inevitably overlooked the possibility of English 
influences back of the Essay and quite naturally looked for the 
source of Pope’s ideas in writers with whom he himself was familiar. 
His deep-seated aversion to Leibniz," which had become an obses- 
sion, made him particularly alert to danger from that quarter; 
any resemblance between the two would, therefore, be imme- 
diately scented and suspected. In addition, however, he held 
Spinoza in even greater contempt. The result is that, although 
Leibniz was an opponent of Spinoza’s, Crousaz uses the charges 
of “Spinozism” and “Leibnizianism” almost interchangeably, 


8 Commentary, London, 1742, p. 3. 

® See the notes attached in the 1742 ed. of Commentary. 
1° Thid., p. 309. 
" Tbid., p. 293. 
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calling in Spinoza when he is unusually anxious to stigmatize one 
of Pope’s views. The confusion of his own ideas and the vagueness 
of the result are emphasized by a “Letter written to M. Crousaz 
on his Examen”’;” this French correspondent seriously supposes 
the writer’s purpose has been to “free Mr. Pope from the sus- 
picion of adhering to the Leibnizian System of Fatality.” More- 
over, Crousaz himself, as Warburton points out, “pretends to 
acquit the Poet of Fatalism,” and admits that some of his early 
views were not well-founded. Little weight is to be attached to 
such uncertain criticism. 

The specific charge made by Crousaz and repeated by Pope’s 
editors is well summarized by Warburton: “Mr. Pope seems to 
him quite throughout his System to embrace the pre-established 
Harmony of the celebrated Leibniz, which, in his opinion, estab- 
lishes a Fatality destructive of all Religion and Morality.’”™ 
This statement, accurate or not with reference to either Leibniz 
or Pope, serves to indicate the two general divisions into which 
a study of the question naturally falls: (1) the contention that 
the universe as a whole is perfect in spite of the apparent imper- 
fections due to physical and moral evil in our own world; (2) the 
extent to which the operation of natural laws affects the freedom 
of the individual will in its choice between good and evil. I shall 
consider in the order of these topics the evidence advanced. The 
question of Leibniz’s effect on Pope must in each case depend on 
a closeness of agreement in idea or phrase which would make it 
probable that Pope was indebted to Leibniz in addition to various 
English writers whom he is actually known to have read. 


I 


The references to universal harmony which excited Crousaz’s 
suspicion of Spinoza’s or Leibniz’s doctrine are: 


All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is and God the soul. 
(Epistle I, 267-8) 


Whate’er of life all quick’ning aether keeps, 

Or breathes thro’ air, or shoots beneath the deeps, 

Or pours profuse on earth, one nature feeds 

The vital flame, and swells the genial seeds. 

(Epistle ITT, 113 ff.) 

Included in Commentary. 
3 Vindication, Letter II. 
4 Incorrectly cited by Crousaz as 1. 150. 
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Such is the world’s great harmony, that springs 
From order, union, full consent of things. 
(Epistle IIT, 295-6) 

It is in connection with this last passage that Warburton made 
his defense of Pope. However shallow and insincere some of 
Warburton’s remarks on the Essay, he placed the idea of this 
one couplet in such a clear line of genealogy from Plato through 
King and Shaftesbury that no commentator has tried to refute 
him. Even Warton, who insisted that Leibniz was an important 
influence, contented himself here with merely transcribing War- 
burton’s comment; other editors have done the same thing or 
left the passage without any attempt to assign the origin, and 
they have also abandoned Crousaz’s attack on the other passages 
cited above. 

The later commentators have relied rather upon the resemblance 
of various fragments of the Essay, especially of Epistle I, to parti- 
cular passages in the Théodicée. The results of their gleanings 
at first seem formidable, but an examination shows that they 
contain no certain evidence of actual influence. For convenience 
I give a list of the passages associated with Leibniz by the various 
editors and also the additional analogues cited by them; the 
analogies are represented as consisting, not in detail of phrase, 
but merely in general idea. 

Warton: Epistle I, 186 (Leibniz, Cudworth, King, Shaftesbury, 
Hutcheson, Balguy), 291 (Leibniz, King, Shaftesbury). 

Elwin: Epistle I, 38 (Leibniz, Voltaire’s remarks on Pascal), 
52 (Leibniz, Bolingbroke, Shaftesbury), 56 (Leibniz, Bolingbroke), 
209 (Leibniz, Dryden’s Virgil, Geo. III, 377). 

Mark Pattison: Epistle I, 44 (Leibniz, the “Schools” in general), 
46 (Leibniz), 53 (Leibniz, Bolingbroke), 70-1 (Leibniz, the Carte- 
sian School), 131 (Leibniz, Bolingbroke, Descartes, Seneca, Prior); 
Epistle III, 19 (Leibniz, the Vishnu Purana, Young’s Satires, 
Sat. 2, Henry King’s Poems, p. 119), 27 (Leibniz, Maimonides); 
Epistle IV, 111 (Leibniz). 

From this résumé it appears that this set of ideas was evidently 
widespread, affecting ancient and modern literature, both learned 
and popular; that Pope is supposed to have been indebted to 
Leibniz exclusively for only Epistle I, 46 and Epistle IV, 111; 
and that he received from Leibniz indirectly through Bolingbroke 
the material for Epistle I, 53-56. To these particular passages 
I shall return later. 
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On the post hoc theory we might well concede a far larger number 
of passages in the Théodicée than have been cited by the commen- 
tators, for example Secs. 7-9, 117, 119, 124, 127, 128, 134, 148, 
193, 225-7, 243, 263, 341, 357, 360, all of which develop the theme 
of universal perfection; but the truth is that Pope’s simple state- 
ment of the matter was, at the time when he composed the Essay, 
the stock in trade of English philosophy both learned and popular. 
In order to understand the widespread interest in the topic, it 
is necessary to recall, at least briefly, some facts which gave direc- 
tion to English thought for a long period before and after Pope. 
The rationalistic movement in England was an attempt to meet 
the challenge of science implied in the assertion of Bacon and of 
Hobbes that religion is not to be subjected to the ordinary pro- 
cesses of pure reason. In attacking this position, the rationalists 
were compelled to abandon the ancient Hebrew God, who was 
given to petty exhibitions of tyrannical authority and constantly 
meddling with natural laws; to meet the demands of rationalism, 
the Deity gradually became an abstraction of all physical and 
moral perfections, and the universe a perfect demonstration of 
his attributes. This movement, greatly stimulated by the demands 
of scientific discoveries, especially those of Newton, relied for its 
guidance chiefly upon the pagan philosophers, and reached its 
first definite results in the works of the Cambridge Platonists. 
On the specific question as to whether the evils of life argue against 
the perfection or the existence of a Deity, they went back to the 
Platonic doctrine that God chose the best possible world, and 
they used the argument in their day just as it had been used con- 
stantly against the atheistic conclusion of such philosophers as 
Epicurus. It is a question as old as philosophy itself; the terms 
vary, but the arguments remain essentially the same. In 1695 
a new impulse was given by the publication of Bayle’s Dictionary, 
in which he challenged the “optimists” to the extent of favoring 
the ancient and crude doctrine of manicheism. In reply there 
sprang up a large number of writers throughout Europe who 
undertook to defend the belief that God is supreme in power 
and goodness, and that the universe as a whole is perfect in spite 
of apparent flaws. The chief answers were Archbishop King’s 
De Origine Mali (1702), Shaftesbury’s Moralists (1709), and 
Leibniz’s Théodicée (1710). 
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Since these several works are inspired by the same purpose, 
since they all owe much to the common source of Platonism, and 
since Shaftesbury and Leibniz are still further associated by the 
acknowledgment of their indebtedness to Cudworth’s Jntellectual 
System (1678), there is quite naturally a general similarity. 
Moreover, Leibniz was greatly indebted to King,” and he admitted 
that both King and Shaftesbury had anticipated much of the 
Théodicée." Before Pope published his poem (1732-4), the bulk 
of such literature in England had been still further increased by 
the publication of essays, sermons, and books to an extent not 
usually appreciated. Of these, probably the best known were 
Wollaston’s The Religion of Nature Delineated (1722) and John 
Balguy’s Divine Rectitude (1730). Those who have read a mere 
fraction of this output will realize the force of Johnson’s remark 
concerning the Essay: “Surely a man of no very comprehensive 
search may venture to say he has heard all this before.’’* 

It is safe to assert that even if Pope had been utterly ignorant 
of the ancient philosophy underlying the speculation of his time 
and quoted at wearisome length by all of the contemporary philo- 
sophers, and if Bolingbroke and Leibniz had not written a line, 
Pope could have found the material for his “world’s great har- 
mony” well digested and set forth by Cudworth, King, Shaftesbury, 
and Wollaston. That he actually employed each of these writers 
is demonstrated by the editors. Cudworth’s “plastic nature,” 
for example, is shown by Elwin to have furnished Pope’s 


Look round our world; behold the chain of love 

Combining all below and all above. 

See plastic nature working to this end, 

The single atoms each to other tend, 

Attract, attracted to, the next in place 

Form’d and impell’d its neighbour to embrace. 
(Epistle III, 7-12) 


The “vital flame” (Epistle ITI, 117), to which Crousaz objected, 
is a part of the same doctrine; in Cudworth’s treatment it is the 


6 Characteristics, ed. J. M. Robertson, Vol. II, pp. 50, 196-7, and Théodicée, 
Preface. 

6 Théodicée, Preface and Secs. 240, 270, 358, 359; Remarques sur le Livre 
de M. King, Secs. 1-11. 

‘7 For references to Shaftesbury, see Gerhardt’s ed. III, 421-3. 

‘8 Quoted by Elwin, II, 268. 
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spirit breathed into imperfect matter by the Deity, making the 
visible world but a shadow of the perfect idea in God. “For the 
plastic life of nature,’’ he says, “is but the mere umbrage of in- 
tellectuality, a faint and shadowy imitation of mind and under- 
standing; upon which it doth essentially depend, as the shadow 
doth upon the body, the image in the glass upon the face, or the 
echo upon the original voice. So that if there had been no perfect 
mind or intellect in the world, there would no more have been 
any plastic nature in it, than there would be an image in the glass 
without a face, or an echo without an original voice.” This 
spiritual synthesis, which makes all nature a reflection of the Deity 
and a part of him, and which goes back of Plato to Pythagoras 
and the mysticism of the East, is the common stamp of this entire 
school, and it is merely a matter of emphasis that separates the 
deists from the orthodox. 

In spreading the doctrine King had a very important advantage 
over Cudworth and Shaftesbury in that he was considered orthodox, 
and therefore could be safely adopted by all parties. The interest 
in him was general at the time of Pope’s writing, for the work 
had been recently translated and edited with copious notes by 
Edmund Law (1731).2° Starting with the thesis that “the world 
is as well as it could be made by infinite Power and Goodness,’ 
King undertakes to confute the objections of atheism and mani- 
cheism at every point suggested by them. A few of his fundamental 
propositions will indicate sufficiently the parallelism between 
him and Pope. Perfect creatures considered individually, says 
King, are a metaphysical impossibility, for they are born of imper- 
fect matter (p. 81), and in their several degrees of imperfection 
must represent a “Scale of being” proceeding by infinite degrees 
from nothing to God (83). Evils, that is, are “in the nature of 
things” (93). Man occupies his peculiar place in this gradation 
between the angels and beasts; he could not have been made 
different (125), for the result would have been ‘a monstrous 
Defect and Hiatus’’ (229). What seems ill to him—earthquakes, 
storms, and other disturbances of nature (121) or moral evils 


19 Works, ed. 1845, Vol. I, p. 272. 

20 Publicity was increased by Law’s attacks on Samuel Clarke’s Demonstra- 
tion of the Being and Attributes of God (1705, 1706) and A Defence of Dr. Clarke's 
Demonstration, etc., written by John Clarke in reply to Law. 


2 P. 53. I refer to Law’s translation, 1731. 
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(279-80)—is ill only in appearance and with reference to the small 
part of the universe he knows (104). The world was not made 
for man only but for the “Benefit of the Universe” (132), and 
the power and goodness of the Deity are to be judged from the 
harmonious whole and not the apparently discordant parts. That 
Pope imitated King is the unanimous opinion of the commentators, 
and it is based, not merely on agreement in idea, but also on the 
phrasing of individual passages. 

Shaftesbury’s influence was still greater;” what the orthodox 
King set forth in calm, deliberate style, the deist Shaftesbury 
presented with an enthusiasm that rendered his prose a mark of 
stylistic perfection for both prose writers and poets. When 
Shaftesbury’s style and his entire system of philosophy are con- 
sidered, there is some excuse for Montesquieu’s outburst in which 
he called the author of the Characteristics one of the four great 
poets of the world.“ Pope’s liberal use of these essays, especially 
the Moralists, has been established by critics from Voltaire™ to 
Mark Pattison; but the full force of the resemblance is to be ap- 
preciated only by reading Shaftesbury and then turning to the 
Essay. Shaftesbury’s “natural joy in the contemplation of those 
numbers, that harmony, proportion and concord which supports 
the universal nature, and is essential in the constitution and form 
of every particular species or order of beings’™ anticipated all 
that was said on this subject by Pope and various other popular 
writers in England and on the Continent; they were under still 
greater obligation for his development of the idea that “if appre- 
hended the order of the moral world would equal that of the 
natural.’’* To trace in detail the relation between Shaftesbury’s 
“order, union, and coherence of the whole,’”’ which excludes 
“all real ill,”” and the same theory in the Essay would require a 
system of annotation far more elaborate than any that has yet 
been attempted. J. M. Robertson says that “the Essay is in 


* Besides annotated editions of the Essay, see Paul Vater, Pope und Shaftes- 
bury, Halle, a.S., 1897. 
3 Pensées Diverses. 
* Lettres sur les Anglais, Let. XXII. 
% J. M. Robertson’s ed. Characteristics, 1900, I, 296. 
* Tbid., II, 69. 
27 Thid., I1, 65. 
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large part pure Shaftesbury filtered through Bolingbroke.’’* The 
only objection to this view is that various passages were taken 
over directly without the medium of Bolingbroke’s imitation.”® 
An extract from one of Warburton’s letters states the relation 
more accurately: “As to the passages of Mr. Pope that correspond 
with Leibniz, you know he took them from Shaftesbury; and 
that Shaftesbury and Leibniz had one common original, Plato.’”*° 
Pope himself testified to Shaftesbury’s great vogue by saying that 
“to his knowledge the Characteristics had done more harm to 
revealed religion in England than all the works of infidelity put 
together.”*' His silence concerning his own obligation to the 
Moralists is readily understood; he was following the example 
of his patron Bolingbroke, who omitted all references to Shaftes- 
bury because of a political difference.” Pope’s ridicule of the 
Moralists led Warton to remark: “After borrowing so largely 
from this treatise, our author should not, methinks, have ridiculed 
it as he does, in the Fourth Book of the Dunciad, ver. 417.’”* 
After reading the Characteristics, which went into its fifth edition 
in 1732, Pope had small reason for going to the technical treatise 
by Leibniz. 

It is to be remembered also that Pope was only one of a con- 
siderable number of poets who were attempting to give final 
expression to this theme of universal harmony. This material 
forms the least original part of his Essay. The evidence afforded 
by these other poets and poetasters has not been duly considered. 
Where did they secure their scheme of universal coherence and 
perfection? Apparently it was not from Leibniz. Communicative 
as the didactic poets were in regard to their favorite philosophers, 
there is not, I think, any reference to Leibniz by an English poet 
before Akenside referred to him in two footnotes attached to the 
Pleasures of the Imagination (1744),™ which appeared long after 


8 Tbid., Introd. 

29 See notes, passim, by Elwin and Pattison. 

3° Quoted by Warton, note on Ep. ITI, 15. 

3t Chalmers Biog. Dict., art. John Brown. 

% See Characteristics, Vol. II, p. 262 and Editor’s note. 

% Essay on Pope, ed. 1806, IT, 94. 

* Bk. I, 1. 202; Bk. IT, 1. 335. The earlier correspondence between Leibniz, 
Clarke, and Queen Caroline affords no evidence to the contrary. The pub- 
lished correspondence between Leibniz and Clarke deals with matters purely 
metaphysical. 
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the furore occasioned by Crousaz; moreover, Akenside drew his 
material directly from Shaftesbury and casually referred to Leibniz 
merely as an analogy. The English poets contemporary with 
Pope derived their inspiration from two sources—classical litera- 
ture and current English philosophy. Dryden popularized some 
of this material through his translation of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 
especially Book XV, which states the Pythagorean doctrine. This 
in turn apparently inspired Thomson to go to the “Samian sage”’ 
for the passage in Liberty, Part III (1735) explaining the “secret 
band of love, the kind attraction” of universal nature due to 
“‘life’s indissoluble flame,’’ which 


For ever shifting, runs the eternal round. 


But Thomson’s earlier work, the Seasons (1726-30), is one con- 
tinuous exposition of “the full-adjusted harmony of things,’”® 
and here, as Herder observes, he was indebted primarily to the 
Moralists. Pattison refers to Thomson’s “mighty chain of beings” 
in Summer 333 (1727). Among the many other passages of the 
kind, I select one which covers in general terms the entire ground 
of Pope’s more detailed treatment: 


Thus in some deep retirement would I pass 
The winter-glooms with friends of pliant soul, 
Or blithe, or solemn, as the theme inspired; 
With them would search, if Nature’s boundless frame 
Was call’d, late-rising from the void of night, 
Or sprung eternal from the Eternal Mind; 
ts life, its laws, its progress, and its end. 
Hence larger prospects of the beauteous whole 
Would, gradual, open on our opening minds; 
And each diffusive harmony unite 
In full perfection to the astonish’d eye. 
Then would we try to scan the moral world, 
Which, though to us it seems embroil’d, moves on 
In higher order; fitted and impell’d 
By Wisdom’s finest hand, and issuing all 
In general good.*? 


In 1727 Henry Baker’s The Universe insisted on the same general 


idea. Probably it was due to the interest in these poems that 
a publisher brought out, in 1728, the second edition of Henry 


% Aulumn, 835. 
* Adrastea, “Shaftesburi, Geist und Frohsinn.” 
87 Winter, 572-87. 
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Needler (1690-1718), a very obscure writer but apparently the 
first imitator of Shaftesbury. Of his first edition there seems 
to be no trace; it probably appeared when imitation of deistical 
philosophy was still in danger of prosecution. Needler frankly 
referred one of his prose pieces to Shaftesbury’s apostrophe to 
nature in the Moralists, and was clearly under the same spell 
when he wrote various other pieces in prose and verse. His work 
is of no value in itself; but it indicates the probable source for the 
whole school of “optimists”. The publisher of the 1728 edition 
attached the following Advertisement, which demonstrates the 
vogue of these deistical ideas: “‘The Essay on the Beauty of the 
Universe, though very just and rational, is but a sketch (as Mr. 
Needler himself owns) ... I wish it may incite some able 
hand to treat more amply so useful and entertaining a subject.” 
Whether encouraged by this notice or not, there was a steady 
stream of such literature wearisomely portraying what Mark 
Akenside calls the “ Universal Venus.” 

The assumption that Pope’s case is different, and that he bor- 
rowed from Leibniz what was already familiar to the general 
reader, can be established only on one or both of the following 
grounds; first, that in developing the common view he portrays 
marks peculiar to the details of Leibniz’s system; second, that 
the phrasing of certain passages in the Essay is due to Leibniz. 
The first supposition becomes absurd the moment we consider 
the intricacies of Leibniz’s philosophy. Although he has the 
same general purpose as the other writers who opposed Bayle, his 
defense of “optimism” involves a minuteness of detail and a depth 
of metaphysics which distinguish it from the other productions 
of the school and render it altogether too abstruse for Pope’s 
purpose. The Théodicée, it is true, is less complicated than some 
of Leibniz’s preceding works in which he first states his theory; 
but the Théodicée presupposes this system, attempts a restatement 
and application of it, and is unintelligible without it. If the 
critics find in Pope any direct evidence of Leibniz’s three monads 
(Secs. 396, 397), the composition of the continuum (Preface and 
Secs. 14, 195), the distinction between the will “antecedent” 
and “consequent”’ (Secs. 80, 115, 282), what Leibniz really means 
by “pre-established harmony” (Secs. 15, 31, 41, 82, 59, 61-2, 
105, 247, 291, 300, 310, 323), or any other detail so stated as to be 
distinctive of the peculiar system of Leibniz as opposed to the 
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more popular conception of “optimism,” there will be reason for 
referring the Essay to the Théodicée. To go no further, the “pre- 
established harmony” of Leibniz, which attempts to solve the 
enigma of the relation between soul and body, spirit and matter, 
is admitted by Mark Pattison to be something very different 
from Pope’s amateurish idea.** And, again, whatever Pope may 
have believed about God’s choice of this system, he does not 
depart from the simple Platonic assertion that God did choose 
the best system possible in order to adopt Leibniz’s view that 
the choice was necessitated by some law antecedent to the Divine 
will.* 

Evidence for the second supposition—resemblance in details 
of phrasing—must depend upon those passages which, as I have 
shown, have been attributed exclusively to Leibniz. The first 
of these is Epistle I, 46, 

Then in the scale of reasoning life, ’tis plain 

There must be somewhere such a rank as man. 
Mark Pattison says this is the “lex continui,” which “if not 
first introduced by Leibniz, was popularized by him.” From 
the references cited it is clear that Leibniz himself had no thought 
of introducing anything new: “Or cette fragilité méme est une 
suite de la nature des choses, 4 moins qu’on ne veuille que cette 
espéce de créature, qui raisonne et qui est habillée de chair et d’os, 
ne soit point dans le monde. Mais ce serait apparement un défaut 
que quelques philosophes d’autrefois auraient appelé vacuum 
formarum, un vide dans l’ordre des espéces” ;* “Tl est raisonable 
qu’il y ait des substances capables de perception au dessous de 
nous comme il y en a au dessus; et que notre 4me bien loin d’étre 
la derniére de toutes se trouve dans un milieu, dont on puisse 
descendre et monter; autrement ce serait un défaut d’ordre, que 
certains philosophes appelent ‘vacuum formarum.’“ To have 
Pope go to Leibniz for a general statement of this hoary view is 
to have him bring coals to Newcastle; it is the fundamental idea 
in King’s Essay,* and Elwin considers this the source from which 


38 Note on Ep. I, 46. 

39 See Warburton’s Vindication, Letter II. 

* Théodicée, Sec. 14. . 

‘ Sur le principe de Vie, Opp. Philos (ed. Erd.), p. 431. 
* See, for example, pp. 93-4, 229-243. 
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both Bolingbroke and Pope drew.® Pattison’s evidence that 
“from Leibniz the hypothesis was adopted generally” is equally 
inconclusive. He refers to Law’s Origin of Evil“ and Spectator 
No. 519. The note which Law attaches to King’s third chapter, 
dealing with the “Scale of Beings,” is merely to the effect that 
“the chief argument of the foregoing chapter is beautifully illus- 
trated by Mr. Addison.” The extract there quoted from Spectator 
No. 519 concludes with Addison’s reference to Locke’s Essay, 
Bk. III, Ch. 6, Sec. 12. In two later notes Law finds analagous 
passages also in Tillotson and Scott. Certainly, then, King’s 
editor had no idea that “the hypothesis was adopted generally” 
from Leibniz. Pattison takes it as a matter of course that Leibniz 
also inspired a passage which he quotes from Wieland’s Die Natur 
der Dinge (5.205); this assumption is open to doubt, for two recent 
monographs show that Wieland owed much of his system to Shaftes- 
bury.” Finally, in connection with Lessing (Werke, 5, 19) he 
admits the fact to which I have referred already; the passage from 
Lessing, he says, “shewes that the idea of a ‘full creation’ as 
expressed in Pope’s lines is only a partial rendering of the con- 
ception of Leibniz.”” The second passage referred by Pattison 
to the Théodicée is Epistle IV, 111: “What makes all physical or 
moral evil?” which he connects with Sec. 21: “Le mal meta- 
physique consiste dans la simple imperfection; le mal physique 
dans la souffrance; et la moral dans le péché.”’ This was _ the 
ancient classification; it is made by King at the beginning of 
his second chapter and used as the basis of his later divisions. 
Of the one passage apparently derived from Leibniz through 
Bolingbroke, without other influences, little need be said; the 
cross purpose between Elwin’s comment and Pattison’s shows 
clearly that no part of Epistle I, 53-6 is without additional 
analogues*’ in substance and diction. 


‘ 


* Note on Ep. I, 46. 

“ Ed. 1758, p. 117, note; ed. 1731, p. 94. 

Ed. 1731, notes 38, 39, pp. 102, 3. 

“ Charles Elson, Wieland and Shaftesbury, Columbia Univ. Press, 1913; 
H. Grudzinski, Shaftesbury’s Einfluss auf Chr. M. Wieland, etc., Stuttgart, 
1913. 

‘7 See also Law’s note, King’s Essay, pp. 105-6, and the extract quoted 
there from Samuel Clarke’s Impartial Enquiry, etc., p. 80. 
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In other words, there is not in the entire Essay a single passage 
dealing with “universal harmony” which can be traced certainly 
to Leibniz even if we include Bolingbroke as an intermediate stage. 
The tendency of commentators to assume such a connection is 
easy to understand; after the appearance of Voltaire’s Candide 
(1759), Leibniz naturally came to be regarded as the “optimist” 
par excellence, and the critics have overlooked a fact recognized by 
Voltaire himself, that the doctrine was first popularized by Shaftes- 
bury.* 

II 


The charge of “fatalism” advanced by Crousaz and repeated 
by editors and other commentators is based principally on Epistle 
I, 155-ff (to 170): 

If plagues or earthquakes break not Heav’n’s design, 

Why then a Borgia, or a Catiline? 

Who knows but he, whose hand the light’ning forms, 

Who heaves old ocean, and who wings the storms; 

Pours fierce ambition in a Caesar’s mind, 

Or turns young Ammon loose to scourge mankind? 
I am not concerned with the soundness of the accusation per se 
or the validity of Pope’s reasoning; these matters have been dis- 
cussed by all the critics, and by none with more judgment than 
Belsham. Pope’s treatment does undoubtedly savor of fatalism, 
more probably than he intended; it comes dangerously near to 
freeing man of individual responsibility for wrongdoing and fixing 
it upon the Divine decree. But the question is, Did Pope derive 
his conclusion necessarily from Leibniz? The suspicion that he 
did is so intangible that it is difficult to meet; for in spite of all 
that has been said on the subject, the charge of such influence 
has never taken the definite form of any specific evidence. 

The avowed purpose of the Théodicée was to refute Bayle’s 
manicheism and what Leibniz calls fatwm Mahumetanum (Preface), 
the equivalent of the old theological predestination. Granted 
that in his attempt to account for moral as for physical evil he 
has been accused of establishing the doctrine he professed to 
annihilate, and that Pope suffered a similar fate in his attempt 
to “vindicate the ways of God to Man,” their failure was different 
in kind and degree. Leibniz resorted to fine distinctions between 


“8 See extract quoted from Oeuvres, Vol. 47, p. 98, by Elwin II, 299. 
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contingency and necessity (Secs. 34, 282), le certain and le déter- 
miné (Sec. 36) or verité necessaire and nécesité hypothétique (Sec. 
37 ff.), indifférence and indifférence d’equilibre (Secs. 46, 49), between 
the two forms of Divine will already mentioned, and various 
other subtleties of which there is no hint in Pope. If we strip 
Leibniz’s system of these technical specializations, we have a 
substratum at least akin to Pope’s assumption; but a reading of 
the Théodicée itself will demonstrate that here, too, we are dealing 
with an idea as old as philosophy, one exhibited in a continuous 
succession of schools. That Pope pushed the “automatic” ex- 
planation further than Leibniz did is recognized by Elwin. Begin- 
ning apparently with the assumption that Pope’s “fatalism” was 
due to the Théodicée, Elwin’s masterly examination and comparison 
of the two works exposes the gulf between them. His opinion 
constantly takes the form: “But to a great extent he differed 
from Leibniz with regard to the cause of the several kinds of 
evil, and his optimism was of an adulterate, untenable kind.’ 
The only identification of the two which is left intact by Elwin 
is the classification of evil into physical, moral, and metaphysical, 
and that, as I have shown, was commonplace. All that is wanting 
in Elwin’s treatment is a statement of fact to which his separate 
conclusions point, that is, that Pope did not adopt his views from 
Leibniz. A good concrete instance of the difference between the 
“fatalism” of the two is to be had by comparing the passage 
quoted above and the Théodicée, Sec. 26. 

The origin of Pope’s “destructive morality,” like that of his 
entire system, is to be found nearer home. Sufficient hints of 
it are contained in the philosophy of the orthodox English clergy 
It is clearly evident that the theoretic “Whatever is, is right” 
is always in danger of leading straight to the naked conclusion 
which Pope reached. This is the pitfall which lies in wait for 
all reasoning that undertakes to explain away moral evil as really 
not evil; only the most circumspect manage to avoid it. That 
the line between orthodoxy and heresy is at this point a very fine 
one is demonstrated by Law’s comment on King. In order to 
justify the existence of moral evil, King says: “ ’Tis certain that 
God does not permit any bad Elections, but such as may be recon- 
ciled with the Good of the whole System, and has digested and 
order’d every thing in such a manner, that these very Faults and 

49 TT. 297, 
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Vices shall tend to the Good of the whole. For as in Musick 
Discords, if heard separately, grate and offend the Ear with harsh- 
ness, but when mix’d in consort with other notes, make a more 
sweet and agreeable Harmony; in like manner bad Elections, if 
consider’d alone, are look’d upon as odious and detestable, but 
compared with the whole System, they promote and increase 
the Good and Beauty of the Whole.’*®® The lengthy note added 
by Law shows that he recognizes the danger of emphasizing this 
doctrine, and he regrets that Samuel Clarke “carries the Matter 
farther, and supposes that God may for the general Good decree 
some such acts as seem to be morally Evil.’*' Pope himself 
said nothing more. His “fatalism” is not really out of keeping 
with English rationalism, and he was not the only one who pursued 
the argument beyond safe ground. 

His position is to be explained more fully, however, by referring 
to special influences to which he was subjected. One of these, 
usually disregarded, is pointed out by Mark Pattison; “in ascrib- 
ing the existence of wicked men to the direct permission of God, 
Pope is in strict accordance with the language of catholic theo- 
logy.’*? Another, of greater importance, has been wholly neg- 
lected—the exact teaching of Bolingbroke concerning the moral 
nature of man. On the question of human perfectibility and the 
freedom of individual will there was a variety of opinion which 
separated into various camps those who were united on more 
general principles, and sometimes brought together those who 
were in most respects at odds. King, Leibniz, and Shaftesbury 
here separate, and Bolingbroke agrees in detail with none of them. 
The exact definition of his views was determined by his avowed 
contempt for Cudworth and the other so-called Platonists, Shaftes- 
bury being evidently the principal object of attack. The whole 
tendency of their teaching was to make human goodness natural 
and probable; they regarded man as instinctively virtuous through 
the possession of an innate “moral sense,”’ which, independently 
of all experience, distinguishes spontaneously between good and 
evil. Virtuous conduct thus becomes as natural to man as in- 
stinctive habits to the lower animals. Bolingbroke ridiculed such 
notions as “Platonic whimsies,”’ and for his own solution went 





5° Pp. 279-80. 
5t Impartial Enquiry, etc., Part I, Ch. II, prop. 9. 
52 Note on Ep. I, 155-70. See references given there. 
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to neither Leibniz nor King. His fundamental assumption, he 
borrowed from the psychology of Locke, who had followed Aris- 
totle in the denial of innate ideas and had made virtue dependent 
upon the supremacy of reason. On this basis Bolingbroke erected 
a system which has much in common with Mandeville’s egoism 
and is scarcely less cynical. In Bolingbroke’s scheme man is 
instinctively selfish and therefore essentially vicious. His self- 
love takes the form of various passions, and virtue is possible 
only through the domination of these passions by the restraining 
influence of reason, with which they are at continual war.* In 
this conflict reason is at a great disadvantage, for the passions 
act more quickly and are moved by more immediate considera- 
tions;* hence Bolingbroke concludes that the odds are in favor 
of vice, and that from the very nature of his moral constitution 
man is doomed at best to a “mixed happiness.” So far as Pope 
is consistent in his analysis of human nature, he agrees with his 
“guide, philosopher, and friend.” This pessimistic view, setting 
him apart in this particular from the Platonists, left him free to 
appropriate also from Mandeville’s theory, which insists even 
more cynically on the naturalness of vice. From Mandeville 
he is supposed to have derived his theory of the “ruling passion”; 
in addition, he probably was indebted besides to the similar phil- 
osophy in Cato’s Letters (1724). Once Pope had followed this 
group in identifying God and Nature and in making man vicious 
as a result of instincts implanted in him by natural law, I see no 
reason for supposing that he needed to go beyond this small circle 
of English philosophy to secure his “fatalism.’’ His imitator 
Lord Paget expressed the same views more openly: 

Self-love, howe’er disguised, misunderstood, 

Howe’er misplac’d, is still the sov’reign Good; 

Virtue or Wisdom but the vain Pretence, 

These may direct, but Passions influence. 

Presumptuous Man! why boasts thou thy Free-will, 

By Constitution doom’d to Good or Ill? 

Say, can thy Art oppos’d to Nature’s Force 

Obstruct her Motions, or suspend her Course ?® 


% Frag. 26, 33, 51, 55, 64. 
4 Frag. 65, 66. 
% An Essay on Human Life, 1734, 
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Lord Paget shows even more clearly than Pope the part played 
by the insistence on self-love as the only motive to conduct, a 
doctrine popularized by Hobbes and stated even more offensively 
by Mandeville; but the argument of the two poets is identical. 
To suppose that either poet had to go to Leibniz or to Bolingbroke 
himself for this view is absurd; they could have heard it in the 
nearest coffee-house. Their general conclusion is not wholly at 
variance with Leibniz’s complex system; but more than this 
cannot be claimed. This admixture of the theoretic and practical 
in ethics and the frankly cynical conclusion which it gave are not 
typical of Leibniz; the whole doctrine reflects a coarseness which 
betrays its immediate English origin. The most that can be 
said is that Pope was encouraged by Bolingbroke, and that Paget’s 
imitation of the Essay on Man is even bolder than the original. 

From any point of view, the assumption that Pope was neces- 
sarily indebted to the Théodicée is untenable. First, it is not 
needed to explain “the world’s great harmony.” Whatever Pope 
and Leibniz held in common with reference to universal perfection 
is to be found in a large body of English literature which includes 
not only the philosophical writings of Cudworth, King, Shaftes- 
bury, Wollaston, and various lesser figures, but also a considerable 
school of popular verse. Secondly, the assumption does not explain 
Pope’s “‘fatalism.’’ The probable sources for this are less numerous 
than for the doctrine of cosmic harmony; but they are even more 
definite, and are as far removed from Leibniz as from the English 
theorists whom Bolingbroke and Mandeville opposed. The 
Leibnizian theory is, I think, typical of a considerable fund of 
critical opinion relating to eighteenth-century origins; it persists 
merely because it has been transmitted without first-hand con- 
sideration of the actual conditions which prevailed in England. 
In attempting to reveal the weakness of evidence for it, I have 
undoubtedly appeared to misrepresent the commentators in con- 
nection with a few passages; their citation of Leibniz is often 
intended merely to show the resemblance in theory, and not to 
prove any actual indebtedness. To this use of analogies there 
is, of course, no objection; but the fault lies in the conclusion 
which is supposed to be authorized by these passages. If we should 
use the same diligence in collecting analogous extracts even from 


% See Bertrand Russell, The Philosophy of Leibnits, Ch. xvi. 
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Wollaston, we might make him largely responsible for the Essay. 
No one questions some general resemblances to Leibniz; but 
they afford no ground for concluding that Pope’s philosophical 
ideas “are to be traced” to the Théodicée directly or indirectly. 
Cecit A. Moore. 


Trinity College, N.C. 
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THE HELLENIC CURRENT IN ENGLISH NINETEENTH 
CENTURY POETRY 


I 


There are two ways in which the literature of a foreign country 
may influence our own poetry: as a forming spirit, molding any 
material either that of its own or that of another nation; or as a 
source of material, molded by any forming spirit, whether Greek, 
Roman, or medieval. The two methods are often distinct and 
often merge. William Mason’s Elfrida is Greek in spirit, medieval 
in subject matter. The Hellenic tales of William Morris’s Earthly 
Paradise are Greek in material, medieval-romantic in atmosphere. 
Wordsworth’s Laodamia is Greek in both. 

The problems raised by a discussion of these two influences 
are also different. In studying the working of the Hellenic or the 
medieval spirit we must ask ourselves whether we have truly 
comprehended or misconceived it; whether it will assimilate with 
our existing culture; whether it is the element best fitted to main- 
tain artistic balance in our national life. In tracing the use of 
Hellenic material by modern poets, the exploiting of ancient history, 
legend, and mythology, we are confronted by other questions. 
Does the richness of association investing these tales make them 
still especially fit for poetry, or are they becoming shopworn from 
overuse? Does continual association with events caused by an 
obsolete social system tend to expand our horizon; or does it, on 
the contrary, tend to produce certain stereotyped faults, akin to 
those of decadent neo-classicism, in the handling of both incident 
and phraseology? So distinct are the two sets of problems that 
a critic might with perfect consistency advocate for our modern 
poetry a great increase in the Hellenic spirit and a great decrease 
in the use of Hellenic legend. 

In his Greek Influence on English Poetry the late J. Churton 
Collins has recently discussed the first and more difficult problem. 
We wish to supplement his work by tracing the use of Greek mate- 
rial through the nineteenth century, drawing some conclusions 
and leaving others for our readers. Occasionally we may have 
gone too far into the limbo of forgotten rhymers; but for the modern 
poet and critic failure at times has its lesson as well as success. 

Although we have heard repeatedly that English neo-classicism 
was Latin rather than Greek, it is something of a revelation to 
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analyze our writers from 1700 to 1812 and find how indifferent 
they seemed to the narrative possibilities of the chief classical 
literature. Pope, Thomson, Collins, Gray, Chatterton, the War- 
tons, Dr. Johnson, Goldsmith, Cowper, Crabbe, Burns, Blake, 
have not left us a single great original poem located on Greek soil 
or drawn from Greek mythology. This is the more marked when 
we remember that Gray and Thomas Warton were eminent Greek 
scholars, and that the poems of Collins teem with Grecian allu- 
sions. There were evidently counter influences in the air. The 
few versifications based on Hellenic material during that long 
period are now almost unreadable. Thomson’s Liberty and 
Agamemnon, Home’s Agis, Glover’s Leonidas, Beattie’s Judgment 
of Paris,—who outside of specialists as much as hears their names? 
Even Akenside’s Hymn to the Naiads and the digression on Greece 
in the last book of Falconer’s Shipwreck are following their less 
deserving comrades into oblivion. 

The early nineteenth century writers before 1812 make only a 
little better showing. The poems of Wordsworth published before 
1814, the earlier works of Coleridge, Southey, Scott, Campbell, 
and of the more poetical minors, such as Hogg and Leyden, almost 
ignore Hellas. Moore’s paraphrase of Amacreon (1800), though 
well received, was essentially a schoolboy’s exercise. Two or 
three early minor poems of his on Greek themes are short and 
insignificant. Some of Landor’s early poems might be mentioned; 
but these were unknown and still are. His Count Julian and 
Gebir are Spanish in location, whatever they may be in spirit. 

To find much in this decade we must go down among the minors. 
William Sotheby, Byron’s pet aversion, “that Itch of Scribbling 
personified,’' in 1802 published his Orestes, a crude play mixing 
a melodramatic ghost crying ‘“ Vengeance” with classic anti- 
quity. Mrs. Tighe’s Psyche (1805) was on a Greek theme and 
influenced Keats’s Endymion; but, aside from the fact that it is 
a minor work, it speedily drifts away from an earthly Hellas into 
a medieval dreamland, with a feudal knight, a ‘Gothic castle”’, 
and all the allegorical machinery of Spenser. W. R. Wright in 
1809 published his Horae Ionicae, written partly in Greece, partly 
from memory in England. The book is full of first-hand, though 
badly worded, descriptions of Greek scenes, but in meter and diction 
represents the most decadent stage of the Pope tradition. 

1 Prothero’s Byron’s Letters, IV, 228. 
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From 1812 on we find a reasonably distinct Hellenic current, 
turning both major and minor poets to Grecian themes, increasing 
or lessening from time to time, but continuing practically unbroken 
to the present day. That contemporaries felt this rise of a new 
stream is shown by a quotation from the Edinburgh Review? for 
1813: “Greece, the mother of freedom and poetry in the West, 
which had long employed only the antiquary, the artist, and the 
philologist, was at length destined, after an interval of many 
silent and inglorious ages, to awaken the genius of a poet.” 

Before tracing this current we may pause to consider its causes. 
One of these was obviously the world-ransacking curiosity of the 
romantic generation. Another was the growing realization among 
the romanticists, after their first reaction against neo-classicism, 
that Greek literature* was not neo-classic. Another was the intrin- 
sic beauty of that literature, which even in the garbled versions of 
the eighteenth century 

“Would plead like angels trumpet-tongued against 

The deep damnation of its taking off.” 
But back of these, and stimulating them, lay the great revival in 
Greek scholarship near the turn of the century. “As in the seven- 
teenth, so in the eighteenth century, Greek had not much hold 
on the many. Neglected in the public schools, neglected in the 
universities, not required either for degrees or for ordination, it 
was the rarest of accomplishments.’ “The difficulty of the Greek 
language has always been an impediment in the way of knowledge 
of Greek literature, and this difficulty was for a long time aggra- 
vated in England by want of lexicons, grammars, and good texts, 
so that an intimate critical acquaintance with it was impossible 


2 Vol. XXII, p. 37. 

3“The machinery of early romance writers,’’ wrote Southey in the Preface 
to his Amadis of Gaul, “is probably rather of classical than of Oriental origin. 
. . . Enchanted weapons may be traced to the workshop of Vulcan as easily 
as to the dwarfs of Scandinavia. The tales of dragons may be originally 
oriental; but the adventures of Jason and Hercules were popular tales in Europe, 
long before the supposed migration of Odin, or the birth of Mohammed. If 
magical rings were invented in Asia, it was Herodotus, who introduced the 
fashion into Europe? The fairies and ladies of the lake bear a closer resem- 
blance to the nymphs and naiads of Rome and Greece, than to the peris of the 
East.”’ 


* J. Churton Collins’ Greek Influence on English Poetry, p. 51. 
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till late in the eighteenth century.”® For the cure of the latter 
evil, the world owes a lasting debt to Richard Porson, the greatest 
Greek scholar of his age, and far superior in that particular field 
to his eighteenth century predecessors. In textual criticism, 
comment, etc., his editions of the ancients were epoch-making, 
and they came just in time to influence the younger generation of 
the romantic poets. Byron studied Porson’s edition of Hecuba 
at Harrow, and afterward bequeathed his copy to the library 
there.6 “The prince of Grecians,’’ drunken and untidy, was no 
arbiter elegantiarum, but the effect of his work on poetry is unques- 
tionable. 

“‘Profoundly skill’d,—in learning deeply read, 

He form’d the judgment, while the fasie he led. . . . 

In Grecian learning he was deeply vers’d, 

The best of Grecians, he was own’d the first,” 
wrote a minor poet’ in 1808, the year of his death. And De 
Quincey* reminds us that “as a Grecian, Coleridge must be esti- 
mated with a reference to the state and standard of Greek literature 
at that time and in this country. Porson had not yet raised our 
ideal.” “Classical scholarship had not been represented by a 
single man of mark since the death of the learned Richard Bentley 
in 1742, and Porson, the eminent Greek scholar by whom it was 
revived, did not receive his appointment as professor until 1793,’’ 
says Professor Legouis; and he adds that at Cambridge, Porson’s 
university, ‘“The'® mathematical tripos, or principal competitive 
examination was instituted in 1747, the classical tripos not until 
1824,’’ which was just about the time that the Tennyson brothers 
began to come to Cambridge. 

Increasing knowledge of Hellas itself went hand in hand with 
increasing knowledge of Hellenic literature. Between 1784 and 
1818 Mitford was publishing in various installments his History 
of Greece. In spite of its faults it opened to the public a field which 
had not before been even respectably presented to them. In 
his Advertisement to the first edition Mitford declared that his 

5 J. Churton Collins’ Greek Influence on English Poetry, p. 58. 

* Lord Russell’s Memoirs of Moore, I, 624. 

? Barker’s Anecdotes, II, 6. 

8 Coleridge and Opium Eating. 

* Legouis’ William Wordsworth, Matthews’ translation, p. 72. 


10 Thid., p. 74. 
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errors could only be excused by “The reality of the want,” and 
a very stern, anti-literary reality that was. Mitford, at the sug- 
gestion of Gibbon, took this subject, not because he was especially 
in sympathy with it, but because it had been so glaringly neglected. 
The effect of such a work on a curious age craving for novelty 
and beauty, must have been considerable. Mrs. Hemans’ Storm 
of Delphi, as she tells us in a footnote, was suggested by Mitford’s 
citations from Herodotus; and other better poems must have had 
a similar origin. 

The great increase in books of travel discussing Greece was 
also unquestionably a factor. The footnotes to Grecian poems 
by Moore and Mrs. Hemans refer repeatedly to many such books, 
most of which appeared between 1760 and-1830. A number of 
other works on scholarship and travel in Greece during this period 
are cited by Professor H. T. Peck in his History of Classic Philology 
(p. 380). The Monthly Review for August, 1811, reviewing books 
of Sir William Gell, (The Topography of Troy (1804), Geography 
and Antiquities of Ithaca (1807,) etc.) mentions “that laudable 
curiosity concerning the remains of classical antiquity, which has 
of late years increased among our countrymen.’ 

Another cause was Byron’s journey to Greece—in itself part 
of the increasing tourist current turning there—and the sudden 
popularity in 1812 of his poetry describing it (Childe Harold, 
Canto II). The purely Hellenic current was also at first associated 
with, and encouraged by, the great Orientalizing movement led 
by Byron and Moore. Between 1812 and 1840 at least many 
poets saw in all Greece what Lord Houghton saw specially in Corfu, 

“‘A portal, whence the Orient, 
The long-desired, long-dreamt of, Orient, 
Opens upon us, with its stranger forms, 
Outlines immense and gleaming distances, 
And all the circumstance of faery-land.’”’™ 

By the irony of destiny, the movement that Byron precipitated 
was additionally furthered by an act which he himself in The Curse 
of Minerva had denounced as vandalism. Not far from the time 
when the great poet returned to England with Childe Harold in 
his portmanteau, Lord Elgin brought to the same shores from 
Greece the famous Elgin Marbles; and in 1816 they were pur- 


up, 371. 
2 Corfu (written 1832). 
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chased by the government and put on public exhibition in the 
British Museum. The Hellenizing influence of so much beautiful 
sculpture in a place so easily accessible could not but have its 
effect. Both Keats and Mary Shelley speak of spending an 
afternoon in the Museum with the Elgin Marbles. Keats wrote 
two sonnets on them, in one of which he says: 
““So do these wonders [bring] a most dizzy pain, 
That mingles Grecian grandeur with the rude 
Wasting of old Time—with a billowy main— 
A sun—a shadow of a magnitude.” 

These sonnets were addressed to Keats’s friend, the painter Hay- 
don, who had published an essay pointing out the beauties of the 
sculptures in question, and done all in his power to spread _ their 
influence. Hazlitt’ in Table Talk says of statues that he “never 
liked any till I saw the Elgin marbles.’”” The mood which they 
would tend to develop in a man is exactly that found in Keats’s 
Ode on a Grecian Urn. Less important, though of the same nature, 
was the greater accesibility to Englishmen after 1814 of the classic 
art treasures of the Louvre, treasures which had been almost 
closed to them for two decades by the French wars. ‘The reader 
may remember,” says Beattie,” “the enthusiasm with which 
Campbell had visited the antique statues in the Louvre [in 1814]. 
The effect was still fresh in his mind, and when he resumed his 
lectures on the Poetry of Greece [in 1818], his prose was enriched 
by frequent allusions to her sculptures.” 

The last and most obvious of the causes we are discussing was 
the revolt of the Greeks against Turkey in 1821, which turned 
on them the eyes of all Europe. The connection of this war 
with literature is patent, and needs no discussion except a reminder 
that “coming events cast their shadows before,” and that the strain 
and unrest of the Greeks—their longing for liberty in an age when 
the French Revolution had set every one dreaming of liberty— 
must have influenced English poetry long before the first cannon 
was fired. 

Bearing these causes in mind, let us take up the beginning and 
first broadening of the current, the period from 1812 to 1830. By 


3 Dowden’s Life of Shelley, 11, 183. 
4 Waller and Glover’s ed., VI, 16. 


5 Beattie’s Life and Letters of Thomas Campbell, Il, 93. 
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a strange mockery of fate, the great original impetus came from a 
spirit in some ways the very opposite to Athenian art, from Byron. 
But that Byron became an innovator was not due merely to the 
fact that he happened to travel in modern Attica. Deep in his 
heart he admired and longed for the very elements he lacked. 
We feel this in Manfred, where the stormy Byronic hero confronts 
the Witch of the Alps, with her calm brow, “Whereon is glassed 
serenity of soul.” And Byron loved the country of Hellas, with 
its associations. His “longings constantly turned toward Greece. 
Even before the actual publication of Childe Harold Dallas and 
other friends pressed him to continue it; this, he replied, was 
impossible in England, he could only do it under the blue skies 
of Greece.’"® Hence it was not so strange that the “rhyming 
peer” should lead in the revival under discussion. His second 
canto of Childe Harold, written largely on Grecian soil, was filled 
with existing ruins and the glory of past associations, 

“When wandering slow by Delphi’s sacred side, 

Or gazing o’er the plains where Greek and Persian died.” 

“And yet how lovely in thine age of woe, 

Land of lost gods and godlike men, art thou.” 


““Where’er we tread ’tis haunted, holy ground.” 


Then followed The Giaour, and The Bride of Abydos, which, though 
Oriental tales, contain long interpolated passages on the past 
glory of Hellas and the Trojan war. 

““Clime of the unforgotten brave!” says The Giaour 

“Shrine of the mighty! can it be, 

That this is all remains of thee? . . . 

Say, is not this Thermopylae? .. . 

Pronounce what sea, what shore is this? 

The gulf, the rock of Salamis!” 
The second canto of The Bride of Abydos devotes over fifty lines to 
musings on the plain of Troy, memories of Leander, Priam, Achilles, 
Alexander, and Homer. The Corsair and The Siege of Corinth 
are located on Grecian soil, and though little connected with the 
great past suggest it occasionally. Byron’s Prometheus is a Prome- 
thean theft from the mythology of Aeschylus; and in his poem on 
his thirty-sixth year he cries: 

“The sword, the banner, and the field, 
Glory and Greece, around me see! 


% Elze’s Life of Byron, p. 130 of Eng. Translation. 
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The Spartan borne upon his shield, 
Was not more free.” 

Most intense of all in its Hellenism is “The isles of Greece”’ in 
Canto III of Don Juan: 

**Where burning Sappho loved and sung, 

Where grew the arts of war and peace, 

Where Delos rose, and Phoebus sprung.” 
If we should say that Byron is praising the land of poets whose 
thought and style were utterly unlike his own, he would be first 
to acknowledge it and point to his own lines: 

“And must their lyre so long divine, 

Degenerate into hands like mine.” 

The two great products of this current before 1830 were Keats 
and Shelley, but others around and before them were touched 
by it. Mrs. Hemans, significant through popularity if not through 
merit, turns from domesticity and medievalism to write Modern 
Greece (1817), a poem of a thousand lines in imitation of Childe 
Harold. 


“Oh! who hath trod thy consecrated clime, 
Fair land of Phidias! theme of lofty strains! 
And traced each scene, that, ’midst the wrecks of time, 
The print of Glory’s parting step retains,”’ etc. 
The same author gives us over a dozen scattering short poems 
on Grecian themes: The Last Song of Sappho; The Spartan’s 
March, etc. 
Her Tombs of Platea begins: 
“‘ And there they sleep!—the men who stood 
In arms before the exulting sun, 


And bathed their spears in Persian blood, 
And taught the earth how freedom might be won.” 


In 1818 T. L. Peacock, soaked for years in the best literature of 
antiquity, printed his one masterly poem, Riododaphne, Grecian 
in story, and Attic in its polished style, wildly romantic as are 
its incidents. 

Tom Moore’s Evenings in Greece (1826) is very feeble poetry; 
but its length shows that the author felt the growing current. The 
scene is modern, but, like all descriptions of modern Greece, 
tinged with some past associations. Moore’s Legendary Ballads 
(1828) contain short poems on the Greek themes of Cupid and 
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Psyche, Hero and Leander, and Cephalus and Procris. His Mem- 
oirs (published by Lord John Russell) show that the Irish lyrist 
during this period read many books or articles about Greece and 
Greek literature, among them Fouriel’s Chantes Populaires de 
la Gréce." Campbell in 1822 wrote his Song of the Greeks, 


“Again to the battle, Achaians!”’ 


and in 1828 his Stanzas on the Battle of Navarino, 


“Hearts of oak that have bravely delivered the brave, 
And uplifted old Greece from the brink of the grave.” 


Barry Cornwall in 1823 published his Flood of Thessaly, a poem 
of over a thousand lines developing in fair Miltonic verse the story 
of Deucalion and Pyrrha. It ends with Deucalion’s Miltonic 
vision of the coming glories of ancient Hellas. Barry Cornwall 
also, in his Dramatic Scenes (1819) includes Lysander and Ione 
“a pastoral” with “something of the familiarity of a common 
dialogue,” like the more playful style of Landor. Lysander’s 
description of a waterfall, “Rich as Dorado’s paradise,’”’ shows a 
romantic mercy toward anachronisms. 

The current produced from Wordsworth one classic master- 
piece, Laodamia (1815), located in the Greece of the Trojan wars 
and celebrating “‘calm pleasures’ and “majestic pains.”” Lamb 
felt that a change had come over the poet of the Lyrical Ballads, 
and wrote to Wordsworth: “ Laodamia is a very original poem; 
I mean origina! with reference to your own manner. You have 
nothing like it. I should have seen it in a strange place, and 
greatly admired it, but not suspected its derivation.’”"* The same 
atmosphere appears in his Dion (1820): 


“Mourn, hills and groves of Attica! and mourn 
Ilissus, bending o’er thy classic urn.” 


Wordsworth also produced three mediocre sonnets on Greek 
themes: ‘‘When Philoctetes in the Lemnian isle” (1827); and 
the two sonnets On a Celebrated Event in Ancient History, published 
1815 but written 1810. Beddoes, probably not long after 1820, 
turned from his haunted charnel-house to write Pygmalion, a 
Greek theme handled somewhat in the style of Keats’s Lamia. 
Leigh Hunt in 1819 published his Hero and Leander. The same 


17 Russell IT, 515. 
18 Lucas’s Lamb’s Works, VI, 457. 
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subject was treated more at length and with more success by 
Tom Hood in 1827. In the same volume with the latter Hood 
published his charming Lycus, the Centaur, which portrays the 
terrible effects of Circe’s power with romantic horror sufficiently 
unlike Comus. Passing mention can also be afforded to Ariadne 
(1814) by Edward, Baron Thurlow, The Naiad (1816) by Keats’s 
friend and one time poetic rival, J. H. Reynolds, and Praed’s 
prize poem Athens (1824). 

Enough has been said to show that in the decade and a half 
following 1812 there was a widespread Hellenic tendency. In 
the midst of this current rise, as its two chief exponents, Keats 
and Shelley. In Keats’s first volume the Greek element is slight, 
and is completely overshadowed by pseudo-medievalism. But 
in his second work the growing tide has caught him. Endymion 
in mood and style is distinctly Spenserian, not Homeric; but 
its subject matter is wholly Attic and is regarded through a loving 
though uncritical eye. In the third or 1820 book of poems Lamia, 
the Ode on a Grecian Urn, Ode to Psyche, and the unfinished Hy- 
perion are classic in the noblest sense of the word, and as nobly 
Grecian as anything in our language. 

The Greek element in Keats is the instinctive answer of deep 
to deep, and by no means confined to poems on Greek mythology. 
Compare with his well known Ode To Autumn the following lines 
from Pater’s'’ translation of Theocritus: 

“The scent of late summer and of the fall of the year was every- 
where; the pears fell from the trees at our feet, and apples in 
number rolled down at our sides. . . . A cup like this ye poured 
out now upon the altar of Demeter, who presides over the thresh- 
ing-floor. May it be mine, once more, to dig my big winnowing-fan 
through her heaps.of corn; and may I see her smile upon me, 
holding poppies and handfuls of corn in her two hands!” 

Shelley, like Keats, was drawn in among the Hellenists after 
he had already appeared as an author, although a love for things 
Grecian seems always to have existed in both. Queen Mab, The 
Revolt of Islam, and Rosalind and Helen have nothing especially 
Greek either in spirit or matter, nor is any such element sharply 
prominent in Alastor. The Cenci is Elizabethan rather than Greek, 
and full of verbal echoes from Shakespeare. Swellfoot the Tyrant 
(1820) though redolent of Aristophanes, is not a great drama. 


1°In Demeter and Persephone. 
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It is in Prometheus Unbound (1820) and scattering poems, chiefly 
posthumous, which follow it, that Shelley’s discipleship to the 
ancients becomes mature. Hellas (1821) was suggested by the 
Persians of Aeschylus; and, imperfect as it is, reveals its great 
model in the noble closing chorus. The following short poems, 
all written after 1819, are thoroughly Greek: Arethusa; Song of 
Proserpine, while gathering flowers; Hymn of Apollo; Hymn of Pan; 
Orpheus. At least three of these belong to the highest order of 
poetry. The Prometheus Unbound, by the direct comparison 
which it invites with Aeschylus, shows what the Hellenic current 
in English poetry before 1830 was and what it was not. Attic sym- 
metry is found only fitfully in the short poems and almost never 
in the long ones. The action of Prometheus Unbound is dramatic 
and Aeschylean only in the first act, where the ancient models 
are most closely followed. The rest of the poem, like a river 
released from its levees, spreads out into a meandering, beautiful, 
uncharted marsh, with water lilies and moonshine and music 
across the waves. Yet certain unquestionably Greek elements 
are there; the pure sense of beauty, the avoidance of the medieval 
grotesque, the world of the calm superman as opposed to the stormy 
superman of Byron. All of these elements appear also in Hyperion, 
and the first two in Endymion. 

The Hellenic current was an outgrowth of the romantic move- 
ment. In its own productions it was sometimes thoroughly roman- 
tic, sometimes doubtfully so; but it was never neo-classic. It is 
perhaps significant that no poems on Grecian themes were produced 
by either Crabbe or Rogers, although the latter locates his most 
lengthy poem in the country of the ancient Romans. In general 
the writers of the romantic generation saw the light of Hellas as 
they did that of the Middle Ages, through the stained glass of a 
temperament, which sometimes resulted in a startling juxtaposition 
of the words classic and romantic. Mrs. Hemans in Modern 
Greece (xxiii) addresses a Greek ruin as “romantic temple,” 
and adds two lines below: 

“Years, that have changed thy river’s classic name, 
Have left thee still in savage pomp sublime.” 
Ixvii: “Thebes, Coriuth, Argos!—ye, renoun’d of old, 
Where are your chiefs of high romantic name?” 
Campbell in his lectures on Greek poetry said that “scarce any 
conception of romantic poetry existed, the germ of which 
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might not be traced to the Odyssey.’’? K. H. Digby in his 
Broad Stone of Honour emphasizes the fact that Greek poets loved 
remote lands and ages: “Of all the Grecian princes who went 
to Troy, Ulysses was from the country most remote from the 
land of Homer. The heroes of the Athenian tragic drama, the 
Pelopidae, and the Labdacidae, were all foreigners. Pausanias 
remarks that the Greeks must always have more admired the 
wonders of foreign countries than of their own; since their most 
celebrated historians have described the pyramids of Egypt with 
the greatest exactness, and have said nothing of the royal treasury 
of Minyas, nor of the walls of Tirynthus, no less admirable than the 
pyramids.’ But a less romantic, more truly classic note often 
appears, as, for example in Hazlitt’s Round Table,” a quotation 
from which may be compared with Keats’s Grecian Urn: “The 
gusto in the Greek statues is of a very singular kind. The sense 
of perfect form nearly occupies the whole mind, and hardly suffers 
it to dwell on any other feeling. It seems enough for them éo be, 
without acting or suffering. Their forms are ideal, spiritual. 
Their beauty is power. By their beauty they are raised above 
the frailties of pain or passion; by their beauty they are deified.” 
Shelley writes:* “Could a Grecian architect have commanded 
all the labour and money which are expended on Versailles, he 
would have produced a fabric which the whole world has never 
equalled.” 

The less romantic attitude toward Greece was not a less enthu- 
siastic one. ‘“‘Rome and Athens,’™ declared Hazlitt, “filled a 
place in the history of mankind, which can never be occupied 
again.”’ In his posthumous Essay on the Revival of Literature 
(1832) Shelley speaks of “ Grecian literature,—the finest the world 
has ever produced.”’ Unlike Hazlitt, however, he admired Greece 
at the expense of Rome. In a letter to Peacock, January 26th, 
1819, he cries: ““O, but for that series of wretched wars which 
terminated in the Roman conquest of the world; but for the 
Christian religion, which put the finishing stroke on the ancient 


2° Redding’s Literary Reminiscences, 1, 113. 
* Godefridus, p. 19, ed. of 1844. 

® Waller and Glover’s ed., I, 79. 

* Dowden’s Life of Shelley, I, 43. 

* Waller and Glover’s ed., I, 4. 
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system; but for those changes which conducted Athens to its ruin, 
—to what an eminence might not humanity have arrived!” He 
writes again to John Gisborne, November 16, 1819: “Were not 
the Greeks a glorious people? What is there, as Job says of the 
Leviathan, like unto them? If the army of Nicias had not been 
defeated under the walls of Syracuse; if the Athenians had, acquir- 
ing Sicily, held the balance between Rome and Carthage, sent 
garrisons to the Greek colonies in the South of Italy, Rome might 
have been all that its intellectual condition entitled it to be, a 
tributary, not the conqueror of Greece.” 


II 


The Hellenic tradition, though the child of the Romantic genera- 
tion, did not collapse with its parent movement but continued on 
unbroken into the later nineteenth century. Certain characteris- 
tics shown in its beginning have clung to it ever since. One of 
these is its constant alliance with the medieval tradition. Almost 
every author who has written poems on ancient Greece has written 
others on the Middle Ages. Byron had his Manfred, Keats his 
Eve of St. Agnes, Tennyson his Morte d’ Arthur, Swinburne his 
Tale of Balen, William Morris his Ogier the Dane, Lewis Morris 
his Vision of Saints, deTabley his Two Old Kings, Landor his 
Count Julian, Matthew Arnold his Tristram and Iseult, and so 
we might go on. Hellenism and medievalism pair off against 
each other in volume after volume like positive and negative 
poles in a series of electric batteries. Another characteristic of 
the Greek tradition is that each poet turns to it only at intervals. 
No one author, not Shelley, Arnold, or Landor even, has ever 
surrendered himself to it as completely as Scott did to medievalism 
or Crabbe to harsh realism. 

At the same time, while the above characteristics always hold 
true, the Greek current changes very perceptibly as it passes 
through the different waves or Zeitgeists of the century. Before 
1830 it was mainly romantic. Between 1830 and 1860 it wavers 
between romanticism and the more restrained and reflective 
classicism, the latter finally winning a temporary triumph in the 
work of Landor and Arnold. The tendency away from romance 
is shown by contrasting Tennyson’s Cinone and Lotus Eaters 
(1833) with the sterner and less hazily atmospheric Ulysses and 
Tithonus (1842). 
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The collapse of the Romantic generation made not even a break 
in the tradition we are tracing. In 1830, only three years after 
Hood’s Lycus, the Centaur and directly following the Greek poems 
in Moore’s Legendary Ballads appeared Tennyson’s Sea Fairies, 
slight but prophetic; and in the same year were printed The Poeti- 
cal Works of the Rev. George Croly written chiefly in the period 
between 1816 and 1823, but now first published in one collection. 
They contain considerable Greek verse, especially the Gems from 
the Antique, a series of short poems, each accompanied by an 
engraving of the carved gem on which the lines are based. W. 
E. Aytoun, the Scotch poet followed in 1832 with his boyish Homer, 
the story of the great epic singer and the protest of the romantic 
poet against the world, voiced in fifty-eight stanzas of weakly 
sweet oliava rima. 

Lord Houghton (Richard Monckton Milnes) the devoted editor 
of Keats, in 1834 published his Memorials of a Tour in Greece and 
Italy, a series of short poems on Hellenic subjects, the dignified 
verse of a scholar, though not of a great master. The influence 
of “the Poet Keats, to whom the old Greek mind seemed instinc- 
tively familiar’ is obvious, especially in such lines as these: 

“And downward thence to latest days 
The heritage of Beauty fell, 
And Grecian forms and Grecian lays 
Prolonged their humanizing spell.’’* 
In Houghton, as in Keats, there is sympathetic harmony between 
classic and medieval legend. He can see in Grecian olive forests 
“Sylvan cathedrals, such as in old times 
Gave the first life to Gothic art, and led 
Imagination so sublime a way.”?’ 
Likewise in the opening lines of his Modern Greece he speaks of 
the medieval story of the enchanted princess as “ the legend which 
our childhood loved.” 

The Preface to his Poetical Works of 1876 throws some light on 
the Hellenic current, its nature and causes: 

“The Grecian poems [of 1834] have their date in that period 
of life which, in a cultivated Englishman, is almost universally 
touched and coloured by the studies and memories of the classic 

% Houghton’s note prefixed to The Concentration of Athens. 


*% The Flowers of Helicon. 
27 Corfu (written 1832). 
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world; and the scenes and personages they commemorate are, as 
it were, the most natural subjects of his poetic thought and illus- 
tration. . . . There were, too, at that time, earnest expectations 
of a regenerated Greece, to which not only the visionary poet, 
but the sober politician must now look back with disappointment; 
and the agreeable associations of a glorious ideal past, with an 
approximate interesting future, may be said to have passed away.” 
Incidentally Lord Houghton’s article in the Edinburgh Review 
which drew public attention to the merits of Atalanta in Calydon 
connects him in later life with the Hellenic current. 

We are not concerned here with translations, yet it is well to 
remember that in 1835 Mrs. Browning published her Aeschylus’ 
Prometheus Bound. She also made other translations from the 
Greek, but does not belong to the succession of Attic imitators, 
and seems to oppose them in The Dead Pan where she cries to 
the old gods: 

“Get to dust as common mortals, 
By a common doom and track! 
Let no Schiller from the portals 
Of that Hades call you back. ... 
Earth outgrows the mythic fancies 
Sung beside her in her youth: 

And those debonaire romances 
Sound but dull beside the truth. 
Phoebus’ chariot-course is run! 
Look up, poets, to the sun!” 

Thomas Noon Talfourd, author among other things of a History 
of Greek Poetry, produced in 1836 and 1838 his two dramas Jon 
and The Athenian Captive; and the growing severity of taste in 
classic matters may account for what Hugh Walker calls “the 
cold dignity of Talfourd’s style.’’* Talfourd’s Jon took some 
suggestions from the play of the same name by Euripides. Though 
now overlooked it once had wide popularity. An American 
edition appeared within one year after the original one, and the 
American editors prefixed a preface declaring that “after the 
production of Jon Sergeant Talfourd, like Lord Byron, awoke 
one morning and found himself famous.” They also take pains 
to make New York readers realize the tendency of the book: “Jon 
is a splendid attempt to recall into the power of life and sympathy 
the long buried genius of the antique Tragedy of Fate. The plot 


%8 Age of Tennyson, p. 47. 
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moves and hinges upon machinery similar to that of the old Greek 
dramas.” In Talfourd’s Jon, Agenor speaks of the hero certain 
lines which seem to represent a “classic” ideal (not very well 
attained by the author): 


‘So his life hath flow’d 
From its mysterious urn a sacred stream, 
In whose calm depth the beautiful and pure 
Alone are mirror’d; which, though shapes of ill 
May hover round its surface, glides in light, 
And takes no shadow from them.” (I. 1) 


And Ion himself (I. 1) speaks of 


“words which bear the spirit of great deeds 
Wing’d for the future”’; 


which might express Talfourd’s unsuccessful aspiration toward 
the “grand style.”’ 

Thoas, the Athenian warrior captured at Corinth, when he 
hears the Corinthians insult his country, bursts out in praise of it 
which may represent the dramatist’s own attitude. 

“ ’Tis not a city crown’d 
With olive and enrich’d with peerless fanes 
Ye would dishonour, but an opening world 
Diviner than the soul of man hath yet 
Been gifted to imagine—truths serene, 
Made visible in beauty, that shall glow 
In everlasting freshness; unapproach’d 
By mortal passion; pure amidst the blood 
And dust of conquests; never waxing old; 
But on the stream of time, from age to age, 
Casting bright images of heavenly youth 
To make the world less mournful. I behold them! 
And ye, frail insects of a day, would quaff 
‘Ruin to Athens!’ ” (II, 11) 


And Thoas in dying says (V, 1): 


“Convey me to the city of my love; 
Her future years of glory stream more clear 
Than ever on my soul. O Athens! Athens!” 


The Greek poetry of Aubrey de Vere forms only a small part 
of his verse, but is worth mention. He seems to handle with a 
certain Roman Catholic reluctance “the beautiful fictions of 
Greek Mythology.” His Masoue, The Search After Proserpine, 
is a pretty little patchwork of lyric and atmospheric romanticism. 
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His Recollections of Greece, which he dedicated to Walter Savage 
Landor, are fluently mediocre and sometimes rather merry than 
reverent in tone; and the Lines Written Under Delphi arraign the 
ancient world for its lack of Christian virtues in a way decidedly 
narrow and sectarian. Yet the spell at times will grip him, as 
in his lines on Sophocles and Aeschylus; and the eagle calls to him 
on the field of Marathon: “Yes, yes—’tis Hellas, Hellas still!” 
His drama Alexander the Great, published many years later, belongs 
only incidentally to our subject. It deals with the post-classic 
period of Greek history; it has the loose, rambling structure of 
the most lax Elizabethans; and it is located, not in Hellas, but 
in the romantic Orient. The best passages of poetry in it are 
generally in the style of the nineteenth century romantic poets. 
In connection with the dramas of Talfourd and de Vere, a bare 
mention is ample honor for Andrew Becket’s Socrates, “a Drama 
on the Model of the Ancient Greek Tragedy,” which had reached 
an undeserved third edition by 1838. The classical drama was 
evidently at this time beginning to appeal to the popular taste. 

In 1846 the growing tendency toward Attic dignity freed from 
excess of romantic atmosphere found its noblest expression in 
Landor’s Hellenics, 

“The bland Attic skies 
True-mirrored by an English well,’’ 
as William Watson has well described them. Some poems of 
this collection had appeared in cruder form before; but it was 
now that they first really found an audience. The opening lines 
(of the enlarged 1847 ed.) strike the keynote of the book: 
‘Who will away to Athens with me? who 
Loves choral songs and maidens crown’d with flowers, 
Unenvious? mount the pinnace; hoist the sail. 
I promise ye, as many as are here, 
Ye shall not, while ye tarry with me, taste 
From unrinsed barre] the diluted wine 
Of a low vineyard or a plant ill-pruned, 
But such as anciently the Aegean isles 
Pour’d in libation at their solemn feasts: 
And the same goblets shall ye grasp, embost 


With no vile figures of loose, languid boors, 
But such as Gods have lived with and have led.” 


29 On Landor’s “‘ Hellenics.” 
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At times there is a fine reserved pleasure in flowers, sunlight, and 
the good things of life; more often a stoical power that in its ming- 
ling of dramatic force with statuesque language makes us think 
of the Laocoén. Agamemnon first meets his daughter in Hades; 
and Iphigenia, knowing nothing of all the adultery and murder 
that has happened on earth since her death, innocently asks her 
father for news of their family: 

“Tell me then, 
Tell how my mother fares who loved me so, 
And griev’d, as ’twere for you, to see me part. 
Frown not, but pardon me for tarrying 
Amid too idle words, nor asking why 
She prais’d us both (which most?) for what we did.” 


Landor’s Heroic Idylls (1863) contains lines apparently written 
long before, Remonstrance and Address to Lord Byron, saying 
significantly: 

“Open thy latticed window wide 
For breezes from the Aegean tide; 


And from Hymettus may its bee 
Bear honey on each wing to thee. 


” 


Landor’s Hellenics, unlike the neo-classical work of Alfieri and 
Racine abroad, and of Swinburne, deTabley, the two Morrises, 
etc., in England, ignores the lofty but somewhat threadbare themes 
of a too well known past, and deals in characters and stories that 
are new. ‘This procedure has its drawbacks, for Landor is clumsy 
and obscure in the mechanical details of narrative, introducing 
characters without explaining their relations to others, and 
getting repeatedly tangled up in such an elementary matter as 
the reference of personal pronouns. Nevertheless his choice of 
subject does give a force and vitality which we often miss in other 
Hellenists. He was Athenian enough in his nature to know that 
the ancient Athenians, unlike their poetic imitators, always “de- 
sired some new thing.” 

Unlike most of his fellow Hellenists also,—in spite of his medieval 
Count Julian—he made no compromise with the sham medievalism 
of the romanticists. “It is hardly to be expected,’’ he writes 
before his Hellenics, “that ladies and gentlemen will leave on a 
sudden their daily promenade, skirted by Turks and shepherds 
and knights and plumes and palfreys, of the finest Tunbridge 
manufacture, to look at these rude frescoes, delineated on an old 
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wall high up, and sadly weak in coloring. As in duty bound, we 
can wait.” 

The later Greek poems of his Heroic Idyls drop the narrative 
form, which is always more of an incumbrance than a help to Lan- 
dor, and become Jmaginary Conversations in blank verse, often 
suffused with an autumnal calm of mood which reminds one of the 
CEdipus at Colonus. 

Far below Landor’s poetry in merit but far above it in immediate 
popular appeal was R. H. Horne’s Orion. It is a narrative in 
blank verse, reminiscent of Keats’s Hyperion in the gigantic nature 
of its characters, and of Endymion in occasional passages of luscious 
description and the mawkishness of its love affairs with goddesses, 
the whole often marred by a soaring grandiloquence akin to that 
of Bailey’s Festus. Horne is vastly inferior to Keats as a poet, 
but much superior as a story-teller, and the directness and excite- 
ment of his narrative probably account partly for his ephemeral 
popularity, six editions of Orion appearing in the year of its publi- 
cation (1843). The poem abounds with the most romantic inci- 
dents; and Book II opens with an echo of Ossian: 

‘Beneath a tree, whose heaped-up burthen swayed 
In the high wind, and made a rustling sound, 
As of a distant host that scale a hill, 
Autarces and Encolyon gravely sat.’’° 
In 1864 Horne published Prometheus the Fire Bringer, a connecting 
link between Shelley and Mrs. Browning in the past and Robert 
Bridges and William Vaughn Moody in the future. 

Next in importance to Landor’s Hellenics and soon after them 
in time came Matthew Arnold’s Greek dramas, Empedocles on 
Etna with its noble lyric choruses, and the correct but more color- 
less Merope. In connection with these dramas we must remember 
Arnold’s remarks in his essay on Pagan and Medieval Religious 
Sentiment, which show in what direction he was trying to lead 
contemporary poetry: “There is a century in Greek life,—the 
century . . . from about the year 530 B. C. to about the year 
430,—in which Poetry made, it seems to me, the noblest, the most 
successful effort she has ever made as the priestess of the imagina- 
tive reason, of the element by which the modern spirit, if it would 
live right, has chiefly to live. Of this effort . . . the four great 


*° “Cuthullin sat by Tura’s wall, by the tree of the rustling sound.” 
Opening of Fingal. 
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names are Simonides, Pindar, Aeschylus, Sophocles. . .. The 
present has to make its own poetry, and not even Sophocles and 
his compeers, any more than Dante and Shakespeare, are enough 
for it. That I will not dispute. But no other poets so well show 
to the poetry of the present the way it must take; no other poets 
have lived so much by the imaginative reason; no other poets 
have made their work so well balanced; no other poets, who have 
so well satisfied the thinking-power, have so well satisfied the 
religious sense.”’ 

Charles Kingsley, who put the more familiar Greek legends in 
charming prose for his children, published in the same year as 
Merope his Andromeda, a poem about 500 lines long in dactylic 
hexameters. It is the old story of the saving of Andromeda by 
Perseus. The growing influence of scholarship is seen in ultra 
Greek proper names, Greek accusative forms even: 

“There she met Andromeden and Persea, shaped like Immortals.” 


The style is luxuriant, somewhat like that of Keats and Morris, 
yet with classic touches and phrases in the midst of its color: 
“Onward they came in their joy, and around them the lamps of the 
sea-nymphs, 
Myriad fiery globes, swam panting and heaving; and rainbows 
Crimson and azure and emerald, were broken in star-showers, 
lighting 
Far through the wine-dark depths of the crystal, the gardens of Nereus.” 
Owen Meredith in 1855 published his C/ytemnestra, a rather dull, 
long play dwarfed in the shadow of Aeschylus’ Agamemnon or 
even of Browning’s translation. Clytemnestra’s interminable 
speeches have many reminiscences of Tennyson and Macbeth as 
well as of the Greeks. The same author’s Tales from Herodotus 
(in Chronicles and Characters) 1868, appeared almost simultaneously 
with William Morris’s first installment of The Earthly Paradise. 
Of the three tales, the last two are much in Morris’s style, only 
more colorless, and the second, Croesus and Adrastus, handles a 
story adapted also by Morris. 


Ill 


Our previous discussion had led us to the year 1860. From that 
time on the growing popularity of Swinburne and William Morris, 
aided perhaps by advances in scholarship, produces a multitude 
of creditable but minor poets in our field such as no previous 
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decade had seen. There was hardly a year from 1860 to 1900 that 
did not see the publication of some at least respectable verse on 
Greek themes. Now also Romanticism in English poetry after a 
temporary lapse had been revived by the Pre-Raphaelites; and 
once more, as early in the century, romanticism and Hellenism 
blend in a deep and widening stream. It is not all romantic, 
however. Side by side with Swinburne and Morris we have 
Browning at last delving deep into Greek material; and Browning 
shows how much the current that we are discussing adapted itself to 
the man, inspiring him but not reducing him to the common norm. 
Browning’s Balaustion’s Adventure, etc., though ultra Greek in 
their spelling of proper names, are in essence neither Hellenic nor 
romantic, but psychological, neither of the fifth century B. C. nor 
of the French Revolution, but of the mid-nineteenth century. It 
is significant that the Brownings cared less for Sophocles and 
Aeschylus than for Euripides, the most cosmopolitan, the least 
Attic of the three: 

“Our Euripides the human 

With his droppings of warm tears, 

And his touches of things common 

Till they rose to higher spheres.” 


Here they are in sharp contrast with Landor, who preferred 


“No vile figures of loose, languid boors, 
But such as Gods have lived with and have led.” 


F. T. Palgrave, the friend of Matthew Arnold, wrote little verse 
on Greek material; but he dedicated his Lyrical Poems (1871) to 
the “Immortal Memory of Free Athens”; and in the following 
lines from the dedicatory poem he shows what faults of roman- 
ticism the Hellenic current was trying to eradicate, what virtues 
of romanticism it was trying to blend with itself: 


“Where are the flawless form, 
The sweet propriety of measured phrase, 
The words that clothe the idea, not disguise, 
Horizons pure from haze, 
And calm clear vision of Hellenic eyes? 


“Strength ever veiled by grace; 

The mind’s anatomy implied, not shown; 

No gaspings for the vague, no fruitless fires;— 
Yet heard ’neath all, the tone 

Of those far realms to which the soul aspires. . . . 



































Pierce 


“That unfantastic strain, 
Void of weak fever and self-conscious cry,— 
Truth bold and pure in her own nakedness,— 
What modern hand can try, 
Tracing the delicate line ’twixt More and Less?” 

Along with the struggle between romanticism and classicism™ 
in the Hellenic tradition, there develops in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury a growing tendency to interpret Greek material in a modern 
or realistic way. That is the final turn which Sir Lewis Morris 
gives to his Epic of Hades. 

“The weary woman 
Sunk deep in ease and sated with her life, 
Much loved and yet unloving, pines today 
As Helen.” 
George Barlow in his Venus (1881) declares 
“The seas of Greece were not more fair 
Than this which shines in August air... . 
’Tis we have changed.” 
Robert Buchanan wrote several poems (1863-66) which handle 
Greek mythological subjects in a modern, sometimes a playful 
vein, of which Pan, a blank verse poem of some length, is the best 
and in metre seems to imitate Tennyson’s Gnone. His Pan: 
Epilogue quotes Mrs. Browning’s “ Pan, Pan is dead,” and retorts: 
“O Pan, great Pan, thou are not dead, 
Nor dost thou haunt that weedy place . . . 
But here ’mid living waves of fate 
We feel thee go and come! .. . 
On rainy nights thy breath blows chill 
In the street-walker’s dripping hair,” etc. 

But in the Greek tradition from 1860 to 1880 at least the domi- 
nant impulse was romantic, and found critical expression ultimately 
in Pater as the mid century had found voice in Arnold. Between 
1875 and 1890 Walter Pater gave as lectures and published his 
Greek studies. In these he enforces as critical doctrine what 
Keats, William Morris, and others had already tacitly assumed in 
composition—the essential kinship of the medieval and Hellenic 
cultures. “Like the exaggerated diabolical figures in some of the 
religious plays and imageries of the Middle Age,” Pentheus “‘is 
an impersonation of stupid impiety.’™ “And then, again, as 


ce 


3! That is, classicism as found in Landor, Arnold, etc. 


* The Bacchanals of Euripides. 
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in those quaintly carved and coloured imageries of the Middle 
Age . . . comes the full contrast, with a quite medieval simplicity 
and directness, between the insolence of the tyrant . . . and the 
outraged beauty of the youthful god.’** “What was specially 
peculiar to the temper of the old Florentine painter, Giotto, to 
the temper of his age in general, doubtless, more than to that of 
ours, was the persistent and universal mood of the age in which 
the story of Demeter and Persephone was first created.’ The 
Eleusinian Mysteries may have been a parallel to “the medieval 
ceremonies of Palm Sunday,” etc. 

In line with Morris he condemns the error which “underestimates 
the influence of the romantic spirit generally, in Greek poetry 
and art’’;® tells the academic neo-classicist that “such a conception 
of Greek art and poetry leaves in the central expressions of Greek 
culture none but negative qualities’’;* and declares “that the 
Romantic spirit was really at work in the minds of Greek artists.’ 
He stresses the point that Claudian’s Rape of Proserpine, which 
“closes the world of classical poetry,’ was “pre-eminently a work 
in colour, and excelling in a kind of painting in words”* (like the 
English Pre-Raphaelites and the French Romanticists). 

How far from the conception of Greece and Greek literature 
expressed in Pope’s Essay on Criticism we have moved in Pater’s 
Beginnings of Greek Sculpture. ‘And the story of the excavations 
at Mycenae reads more like some well-devised chapter of fiction 
than a record of sober facts. Here, those sanguine, half-childish 
dreams of buried treasure discovered in dead men’s graves, which 
seem to have a charm for every one, are more than fulfilled in the 
spectacle of those antique kings, lying in the splendour of their 
crowns and breastplates of embossed plate of gold; their swords, 
studded with golden imagery, at their sides, as in some feudal 
monument; their very faces covered up most strangely in golden 
masks.” 

In line with Pater, Andrew Lang in Notes to his Helen of Troy 
(1882) says: “In addition to these poetical legends about Helen, 
many other singular and wild traditions may be found in odd 
corners of Greek literature. ... Eustathius, the Bishop of 
Thessalonica, had [according to Rosscher’s recent book] already 
given the fable showing how Paris, by magic art, beguiled Helen 


3 Demeter and Persephone. 
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in the form of Menelaus, just as Uther, by Merlin’s aid, deceived 
Ygerne, the mother of Arthur.” 

Practically all Hellenic poetry after 1860 follows in the wake 
of Swinburne. He worshipped ancient Hellas as star-gazers 
worship the moon, fascinated by a luminary of which he saw only 
one side and could never see the other. He felt the old Greek 
love of the dark blue sea, the old Greek glory of the flesh, the old 
Greek love of rich, sonorous verse; but he lived in a world of law- 
lessness and they in a world of law; he wrote in a mood of lavish 
profusion, they in a mood of noble economy. He might wish to 
roll away the Christian centuries, and cry: 


‘Fire for light and hell for heaven and psalms for paeans 
Filled the clearest eyes and lips most sweet of song, 
When for chant of Greeks the wail of Galileans 
Made the whole world moan with hymns of wrath and wrong,’ 


and near the end: 
“For thy kingdom is past not away. .. . 
“We arise at thy bidding and follow, 
We cry to thee, answer, appear, 
A father of all of us, Paian, Apollo, 
Destroyer and healer, hear!’ 
but Swinburne is a glorious hybrid, not such a Greek as Landor 
or Arnold. Yet their mantle fell on him even if he “wore it with 
a difference.” His Atalanta in Calydon, (1865), the greatest 
Hellenic poem of the late nineteenth century—so well known that 
we cannot profitably discuss it here—was dedicated to Walter 
Savage Landor, “the highest of contemporary names.” His 
Erechtheus (1876) strikes, but to finer music, the same note of 
praise for Athens that appears in Talfourd: 
“Time nor earth nor changing sons of man . . . shall see 
So great a light alive beneath the sun 
As the aweless eye of Athens; all fame else 
Shall be to her fame as a shadow in sleep 
To this wide noon at waking . . . thine shall be 
The crown of all songs sung, of all deeds done.’’® 
This drama, however, in spite of its sonorous rhythm, is somewhat 
harmed by excess of imitation. Athena appears at the end as 
with Euripides, and the metre of the dialogue varies much as that 
in Aeschylus’ Persians. 


% The Last Oracle. 
% Speech of Athena. 
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Next to Swinburne in popular influence, and perhaps in poetical 
value, comes William Morris. He knew perfectly well what he 
was doing. He was drawing from the Greek stream certain elements 
fitted for his plans and temperament and rejecting all the rest. 
He seems to feel that many elements of the old Greek life and 
literature, admirable in themselves, could not be recalled. The 
old man in News from Nowhere says: “All other moods save 
this [joy of life] had been exhausted: the unceasing criticism, the 
boundless curiosity in the ways and thoughts of man, which was 
the mood of the ancient Greek, to whom these things were not so 
much a means, as an end, was gone past recovery.” Morris in 
the same book*’ describes the dress of his Utopians as “‘somewhat 
between that of the ancient classical costume and the simpler 
forms of the fourteenth century garments, though it was clearly 
not an imitation of either; the materials were light and gay to 
suit the season.” This is not a bad description of his most famous 
poem, The Earthly Paradise, (1868-70), in which Greek and medie- 
val tales alternate, and “The idle singer of an empty day” makes 
the stern old legends of Hellas and Scandinavia gently lyrical 
to suit the season in contemporary taste. The same may be said 
of his poetical but by no means Homeric Life and Death of Jason. 

Yet the Hellenic current unquestionably affected Morris for 
good. With Keats and the German Romantische Schule compare 
the following from News from Nowhere:** “That we live amidst 
beauty without any fear of becoming effeminate; that we have 
plenty to do, and on the whole enjoy doing it. What more can 
we ask of life?’’ Then compare the same passage with Hazlitt’s*® 
dictum: “We have not that union in modern times of the heroic 
and literary character which was common among the ancients.” 

Sir Lewis Morris’s Epic of Hades (1876) represents in bulk 
only about one-eighth of his poetry, but contains nearly all of his 
Hellenic verse. In mood he stands half-way between the romantic 
Grecianism of his greater namesake“ and the Attic severity of 
Landor and deTabley. His poem is obviously modeled on Dante. 

%* Chap. XVIII. 

37 Chap. ITI. 

38 Chap. X. 

*® Waller and Glover’s ed., VI, 110. 


© A good opportunity to compare the styles of the two Morrises is given 
in the story of Cupid and Psyche, told by both. 
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Like the Divine Comedy it opens in “the gloom of a dark grove”; 
like that it is divided into three parts, Tartarus, Hades, Olympus; 
like Dante the poet at the end of his vision swoons in the presence 
of the Supreme Being; and, as in Dante, while wandering through 
this world of classic ghosts, 


“From the confessionals I hear arise 
Rehearsals of forgotten tragedies.” 


As the souls in Limbo were 


“Only so far afflicted that we live 
Desiring without hope’’; 


so Morris’s Medusa in Hades 
“knew no pain, 
Except her painful thought.” 


The mild sweetness of the blank verse is Tennysonian, and many 
verbal echoes of Tennyson occur.“ But Sir Lewis Morris, with 
all his facile sweetness, and in spite of wide popularity, is too imita- 


“1 Compare for example the following with Tennyson’s Ginone: 
“‘It was the time when a deep silence comes 
Upon the summer earth, and all the birds 
Have ceased from singing, and the world is still 
As midnight, and if any live thing move— 
Some fur-clad creature, or cool gliding snake— 
Within the pipy overgrowth of weeds, 
The ear can catch the rustle, and the trees 
And earth and air are listening.” 
Marsyas. 
Also: 
“A soft air breathes 
Across the stream, and fills these barren fields 
With the sweet odours of the earth.” 
Morris’s Persephone. 


“‘A soft air fans the cloud apart; there comes 

A glimpse of that dark world where I was born.” 
Tennyson’s Tithonus. 
“While round our feet 

The crocus flames like gold.” 
Morris’s Persephone. 


, 


* And at their feet the crocus brake like fire.’ 
Tennyson’s (Enone. 


“! Compare also the speeches of Athena and Hera in Morris and in Tenny- 
son’s (none. 
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tive a writer to be great. He seems to feel himself that the very 
riches of his loved classical mythology have become shackles to 
him; that unlike Landor and deTabley, he has sunk into a neo- 


classicist. 

“These fair tales, which we know so beautiful, 
Show only finer than our lives today 
Because their voice was clearer, and they found 
A sacred bard to sing them. We are pent, 
Who sing today, by all the garnered wealth 
Of ages of past song. We have no more 
The world to choose from, who, wheree’er we turn, 
Tread through old thoughts and fair. Yet must we sing.” 


Lord de Tabley is the follower of Landor in the stern, terse spirit 
of his poetry, in style more polished perhaps, certainly more lucid, 
and equally dignified, but with fewer single lines of condensed 
dramatic power. Landor says of Agamemnon: 

“A groan that shook him shook not his resolve”; 


and Landor’s Iphigenia, cries in answer: 


“‘O father, grieve no more; the ships can sail!” 


De Tabley’s Iphigenia says: 
“The earnest kings of Hellas carven sit, 
Between the steep courts of the sanctuary, 
And look the greatness of their lives in stone, 
Ringed in a terrible semblance of their state, 
With brooches on their chariots harnessed near: 
Austere dead men, rare-hearted in their age 
To push among and use the old iron days. 
I am their daughter and I will not fear; 
The cruel god consumes me and I go.” 


Occasionally, but only seldom, deTabley follows Landor in indul- 
gent sympathy with youth and love; as in The Nymph and the 
Hunter. His usual vein is severe. His conception of love is that 
of Attic tragedy, not that of the romantic lyric: 


“Who is this stern and radiant queen of fear, 
This strong god men adore, this power the nations hear? _ 
This is that Aphrodite fully grown . . . 

Pray not, for she is cruel, and thy groan 

Is as sweet incense wafted to her throne . . 

‘Or, queen of all delusion, come arrayed 

In thy fierce beauty; come, thou long delayed, 

With thy fair sliding feet and thy faint rippled hair.’ ”’@ 
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DeTabley’s Philoctetes (1866) and Orestes (1867) are admirable 
examples of modern imitations of the Greek tragedy, worthy to 
compare with Swinburne’s A/alania in Calydon, by which they have 
been obviously influenced, especially in the choruses. In fact, as 
deTabley grew older, the influence of Swinburne obviously over- 
shadowed that of Landor. Orestes is a Greek Hamlet, with a 
similar terrible family problem, who cries like an echo of the royal 
Dane: 
“To act 

And to act merely, cleansing from my brain 

These weak irresolute fumes of thought, that hold 

My hand suspended from the vital sword. . . . 

Ah, to have done with thought and see my way, 

Then were I man.” 
Both the dramas and the short poems are cold, imitative, sugges- 
tive of many books and limited experience; but they are noble and 
sonorous, and at times, especially in the lyric choruses, sweep us 
out of ourselves in a way that makes criticism an offence. 

DeTabley, though greatly admired by some, has never been popu- 
lar, and probably could have done better than he did had he been 
more encouraged. The last lines of his Phaethon suggest the 
lonely prophet of Hellenic beauty: 
“T think, that never more 

Can one stoop down and drink: and rising up, 

Flushed with a tingling inspiration, sing 

Beyond himself, and in a huckster age 

Catch some faint golden shadow into his page 

From that great day of Hellas and Hellas gods; 

Which these wise critics of the city of smoke 

Sneer at as wrack and lumber of the tombs.” 
DeTabley, like Wordsworth in Laodamia, admires a noble 
serenity of mind: 

“For man is restless, but the God at rest: 

And that enormous energy of man 

Implies his imperfection” ;“ 
and the lofty atmosphere of his verse must give it a lasting value 
in spite of its coldness and deficiency in first-hand revelation of life. 

Since 1880 the three most significant figures for our purposes— 

on a joint basis of bulk and merit in their Grecian poems—are 
perhaps Woolner, Frederick Tennyson, and the present poet 


© The Siren to Ulysses. 
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laureate. In the main, their work is more scholarly and less 
romantic than that of their predecessors; and on the whole this 
is probably true of their contemporary minor figures, though with 
many reservations. 

Thomas Woolner, a great sculptor and minor but genuine poet, 
published in advanced age three verse narratives of considerable 
length, Pygmalion, 1881; Silenus, 1884; Tiresias, 1886. These 
poems are as purely Greek in subject as Landor’s Hellenics, filled 
with 

““Nymphs, dryads, and wild naiades subdued,” 
with scattered allusions to 

“Stories of a mighty day when Greeks 

Were God-directed, and when men obeyed.’ 
The stiffness of sculpture mars the blank verse, yet Woolner, like 
Landor, has many touches of vivid description. 

Frederick Tennyson in 1890 published The Isles of Greece, written 
twenty years before, and in 1891 Daphne and Other Poems. In 
many of the poems here contained, especially those of the earlier 
volume, Hellenic names and mythological incidents serve merely 
as spring-boards by means of which the poet may leap into a 
fairyland of atmospheric description. The verse has much nega- 
tive grace, but lacks body and narrative power. The title of the 
1890 volume—which deals with the story of Sappho—was probably 
taken from Byron’s: 





“The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece, 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung.”’ 

Mr. Robert Bridges, the present poet laureate, in the eighties 
produced three neo-classical Greek plays, well sustained, though 
somewhat Academic: Prometheus the Fire-giver; The Return of 
Ulysses; and Achilles in Scyros. Jl of these open with a monologue 
in the manner of Euripides; and the first, at least in the speeches 
of Prometheus to Io, has many reminiscences of Aeschylus. There 
are choruses in the Greek manner, but inferior in merit, we believe, 
to Mr. Bridges’ best short poems. The same author also rendered 
into English the story of Eros and Psyche from the Latin of Apu- 
leius, a theme previously handled in Lewis Morris’s Epic of Hades 
and William Morris’s Earthly Paradise. One line from his version 


“ Silenus, p. 52. 
* Tiresias, p. 24. 
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of this poem suggests the opening of one of Mr. Bridges’ finest 
lyrics: 

“And like a ship, that crowding all her sail.” 


In 1905 Mr. Bridges added his Masque of Demeter. 

In 1882 Andrew Lang, the well known translator of the classics, 
published Helen of Troy, a narrative poem, showing the influence 
of Swinburne and William Morris, but more simple and direct in 
its narrative than either. It includes the death of Corythos, 
already Englished in Landor’s Hellenics, and the death of Paris, 
already given in The Earthly Paradise. The same author’s Hes- 
perothen turns mythology into allegory. His sonnet on “The 
surge and thunder of the Odyssey” is probably known to everybody. 
His attitude toward the author of Atalanta in Calydon is indicated 
by his own words in the Note to Helen of Troy: “Helen, as a 
woman, has hardly found a nobler praise, in three thousand years, 
than Helen, as a child, has received from Mr. Swinburne.” 

John A. Symonds, author among many other prose works, of 
Studies of the Greek Poets and Sketches in Italy and Greece, \ater 
in life wrote a number of chastened and poetical Greek studies 
in verse, for example, the “Poems on Greek themes” in the 1880 
volume, full of music modeled on “the sweet Ionian vowels.” 
The use of Greek material, however, was incidental rather than 
characteristic of his verse, however deep his love for things Hellenic. 

With these men we may include the Rev. E. C. Lefroy, whose 
Echoes from Theocritus (1883) paraphrases the great Sicilian in 
thirty sonnets graceful and sincerely felt. Lefroy was full of the 
Hellenic spirit in comment and criticism as well as in verse. He 
said of his own ideal: “Perhaps it inclines rather to be sexless— 
serene beauty uncontaminated by a suspicion of fleshliness. But 
I know that it is Greek.’“’ Unfortunately, as he resembled Keats 
in instinctive love for the ancient masters, so he resembled the 
greater poet in an untimely death. 

Callirrhoe (1884) by “ Michael Field” is a drama which reflects 
as models both Euripides and the Elizabethans; and which, if 
not consistently great, has many fine touches of both poetry and 
pathos. “The story of Callirrhoe,” says the Preface, “is drawn 
from a classic source, but has never been raised from obscurity 
by ancient bard or dramatist. This fact has permitted a latitude 


“ Life and Poems, ed., by Gill, p. 49. 
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of treatment, unstraitened by the fear of presumption.” In the 
verse volume Long Ago by the same authoress (or authoresses) 
each lyric is suggested by a fragment of Sappho. 

Ernest Myers in 1875 traveled in Greece and later translated 
Pindar and, in collaboration, the J/iad. Andrew Lang’s transla- 
tion of Theocritus was dedicated to him. His Judgment of Prome- 
theus (1886) shows a dignified discipleship of Aeschylus and the 
epic poets. His Rhodes in passing laments the hour 

““When Hellas bowed, her birthright gone, 

Beneath the might of Macedon”; 
and several short poems on Greek themes had appeared previously 
in Poems (1877). 

At this point we may glance hastily over the work of certain 
minors and also over some more prominent figures who become 
minors for us from their very incidental connection with our 
subject. A few poems on Greek themes, sometimes of unques- 
tionable merit, but all short, occur in the writings of Edwin Arnold, 
Austin Dobson, Edmund Gosse, and Charles Tennyson Turner. 
They remind us that almost every English poet of the late nine- 
teenth century at some time made oblation to the Hellenic 
muse. Lord Tennyson, who from 1842 to 1885 published practi- 
cally nothing concerning us here, printed late in the century his 
Tiresias, Demeter and Persephone, and Death of CEnone, the last 
covering ground already covered by William Morris. 

Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton in the Preface to his Lost Tales of 
Miletus (1866) says of them: “TI have selected from Hellenic myths 
those in which the ground is not preoccupied, by the great poets 
of antiquity in works yet extant; and which, therefore, may not 
be without the attraction of novelty to the general reader.” The 
attraction of novelty is there; but the spell of poetry is not, his 
Cydippe; or, The Apple comparing but ill with William Morris’s 
Accontius and Cydippe. Yet, weak as its unrhyming stanzas are, 
it seems a forerunner of The Earthly Paradise. 

In the life of that arch-romanticist, William Sharp, written by 
his wife, we learn that Swinburne’s Atalanta in Calydon inspired 
him to compose a lyrical immature drama Ariadne in Naxos.” 
He also speaks later of being engaged on two other classic dramas, 
The Kére of Enna*® and Persephonaeia, or The Drama of the 

* Pp. 22. 

“@P. 343. 

**P. 415. It these plays have ever been published, I am not aware of it. 
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House of 4tna. Sharp’s letters written from Greece are full of 
Hellenic enthusiasm. 

Thomas Ashe between 1861 and 1866 published considerable 
Hellenic poetry, the best of it being in his drama The Sorrows of 
Hypsiphyle (1866) which, says Havelock Ellis, has “a true breath 
of Greek feeling. ’’®° 

Charles Mackay’s Studies from the Antique (1864) consist mainly 
of short narratives and monologues much in the style of Landor’s 
Hellenics, more lucid and easy to read, but decidedly less powerful, 
though by no means devoid of merit. Richard Garnett published 
“Tdylls and Epigrams, chiefly from the Greek Anthology”’ (1869), 
and Iphigenia in Delphi (1890). Of the former all but thirty are 
translations; the last is a dramatic scene, rounding out the Orestes 
story of Euripides’ great drama. G. F. Armstrong’s Garland from 
Greece (1882) deals mainly with the modern country, but sometimes 
with the ancient, in verse occasionally picturesque though imitative 
and never powerful. Two of the longer narrative poems, Selemnos 
and The Death of Epicurus echo William Morris and Landor re- 
spectively. Several Greek poems occur also in the work of Canon 
R. W. Dixon (1884-86). Ross Neil (pseud. of Isabella Harwood) 
in 1883 published two neo-classical plays, Orestes and Pandora, 
of considerable merit. 

The above list naturally grows more and more tentative as it 
nears the present. We have doubtless omitted some who well 
deserve a place there, and perhaps included some with doubtful 
claims to a place anywhere. The latter part of our study is avow- 
edly superficial, without any adequate knowledge in many cases 
of the poet’s background. Nevertheless our essay as a whole 
may give a synthetic survey of a field not yet carefully studied. 
The number of poets who have habitually or incidentally versified 
Greek themes has steadily increased through the nineteenth 
century. The tradition has shown a tendency to change in style 
and mood with the different critical Zeiigeists through which it 
has passed, as well as with the personality of each individual author. 
The medieval tradition, in common apparently with others also, 
has done the same. Yet through all its changes the Hellenic 
current has had a certain modifying power, suppressing alike the 
horrors of Gothic romance and the equal horrors of realism 
in favor of beauty and serenity. From Keats to Swinburne it 


5° Poets and Poetry of the Century, Vol. 4. 
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produced some of our greatest poetry. During the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century and the beginning of the twentieth its 
representatives have almost wholly been dignified and sincere 
but not entirely successful minors. Is this because poetry in gen- ° 
eral has been at ebb, or is it because that particular kind of material 
is wearing a little threadbare? The late Professor Moody wrote 
one noble poem on the subject of Prometheus; but he turned from 
it immediately to other fields, which he may have thought more 
promising. The more we can have of Greek spirit and taste, the 
better; but will that spirit realize itself best through the revamping 
of Greek legends or through the handling of more modern incidents 
and problems? This is not a question to be answered hastily by 
any one; but it is a question which our young poets and critics 
ought to consider. 
FREDERICK E. PIeRce. 

Yale University. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTES 


SPIRITUAL REFORMERS IN THE 16th AND 17th CENTUR- 
IES. By Rufus M. Jones, London, Macmillan and Co., 
1914. 


Fast gleichzeitig mit der Schrift Milton and Jakob Boehme von 
Dr. Margaret L. Bailey,' die Professor Lane Cooper im XIV. Bande 
dieser Zeitschrift besprach, erschien ein Buch, dessen blosser Titel 
schon zum Vergleich mit Frl. Baileys bahnbrechender Arbeit ein- 
lidt. Ich meine die treffliche Studie von Professor Jones: Spiritual 
Reformers in the 16th and 17th Centuries, tiber die ich hier kurz 
berichten méchte. 

Geschieht es, dass zwei Forscher, von verschiedenen Geschichts- 
punkten ausgehend und ohne von einander zu wissen, den gleichen 
Gegenstand behandeln und dabei wesentlich zu denselben Resul- 
taten kommen, dann darf man in diesem Zusammentreffen von 
vornherein die schénste Gewiihr fiir die Sicherheit und den Wahr- 
heitswert der Ergebnisse erblicken. 

Das Thema beider Biicher ist im Grunde genommen die Erforsch- 
ung und Darstellung der tiefgehenden mystischen Strémungen im 
englischen Geistesleben des 17. Jahrhunderts. Aber wiihrend Dr. 
Bailey das Problem vom Standpunkte der vergleichenden Literatur- 
und Kulturgeschichte aus behandelt und in der Einwirkung Jakob 
Boehmes auf Milton gipfeln lasst, fasst es Professor Jones als ein 
religionsgeschichtliches auf und zeigt in den Werken einer Reihe von 
deutschen Mystikern und Theosophen, wie Sebastian Franck, 
C. Schwenckfeld, Valentin Weigel und vor allem in den Anschau- 
ungen und Lehren Jakob Boehmes die Quelle des Quiikertums auf. 
Obwohl von geringerem Umfang, ist Dr. Baileys Studie doch um- 
fassender und weitblickender, indem sie dem Einfluss der deutschen 
Mystik nicht nur in der Literatur Englands, sondern auch in der 
Theologie, der Philosophie und der Wissenschaft im allgemeinen 
nachgeht; auch griibt sie tiefer, wo es gilt die Ursachen und ge- 
schichtlichen Zusammenhinge. aufzudecken. Dafiir zeigt die 
Arbeit von Jones, ihrem Zwecke gemiiss, eine gréssere Fiille und 
Breite in der Mitteilung und Ausfiihrung des religionsgeschicht- 
lichen Materials. 

Nach seiner eigenen Angabe stiitzt sich Professor Jones auf die 
Vorarbeiten franzésischer und vorziiglich deutscher Forscher, von 
denen namentlich Ernst Troeltschs meisterhafte Darstellung der 
von Jones behandelten Mystiker in seinen ‘Sociallehren der christ- 
lichen Kirchen und Gruppen’ zu nennen ist. So anregend und 
vorbildlich aber diese Darstellung fiir Jones auch gewesen sein mag, 
so bleibt ikm doch genug eigenes Verdienst iibrig, das sich nament- 
lich da bewihrt, wo er auf verschollene Vorliufer Boehmes wie 


1 Oxford University Press, New York, 1914. 
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z. B. Biinderlin und Entfelder hinweist oder die verborgenen Wege 
aufspiirt, auf denen die deutsche Mystik nach England wanderte. 
Denn alle Triger der theosophischen Botschaft, auch der Hollander 
Coornhert mit seinem Gefolge, sowie der Franzose Castellio haben 
im letzten Grunde aus dem Borne deutscher Mystik geschépft, wie 
er lebenspendend vor allem in der Schrift ‘Theologia Germanica’ 
floss. 

Auf den eigentlichen religionsgeschichtlichen und theologischen 
Inhalt der Schrift von Jones einzugehen, ist natiirlich hier nicht der 
Ort. Nur im Allgemeinen sei bemerkt, dass die Manner, deren 
Gedichtnis der Verfasser fiir englische Leser der Vergessenheit ent- 
reissen will, um sie als ‘Spiritual Reformers,’ d. h. als Verkiinder 
eines reineren oder héheren Christentums zu feiern, in den land- 
laufigen deutschen Kirchengeschichten gewéhnlich als Schwarmer 
und Sectierer fortleben. Wer, wie Jones, diese Auffassung be- 
kimpft, sieht sich selbstverstindlich zur Kritik der geschichtlich 
anerkannten Reformatoren und ihres Werkes, wie zur Rechtferti- 
gung der Mystik und Theosophie gezwungen. Ob der Verfasser 
dabei der iiberragenden Gestalt Luthers? und der in ihm hervor- 
brechenden, germanischen Urkraft des Gewissens wirklich gerecht 
wurde, und ob er andererseits den neuplatonischen Einschlag in der 
‘spiritualistischen Religion,’ den gesunden, wie den krankhaften, 
nach seinem ganzen Umfang kritisch iibersah, soll hier nicht unter- 
sucht werden. 

Was uns an dieser Stelle am meisten interessiert, ist die Tatsache 
einer bisher fast unbekannten und in ihrer tiefgehenden Wirkung 
ungeahnten Befruchtung des englischen Geisteslebens im 17. Jahr- 
hundert durch den deutschen Geist, in deren Aufdeckung Dr. 
Bailey und Professor Jones zusammentreffen. Denn die Wirkung 
der deutschen Mystiker beschriinkte sich nicht etwa allein auf die 
niederen Volkskreise im Zeitalter der englischen Revolution, wie 
man geneigt sein kénnte anzunehmen. In den letzten Kapiteln 
seines Buches hat Jones den iiberzeugenden Nachweis geliefert, dass 
die Vermittler der theosophisch-mystischen Botschaft gerade in den 
Gelehrtenkreisen und unter den Fiihrern der Revolutionszeit zu 
finden sind. In allen den Minnern, die Jones hier nennt und die 
auch Dr. Bailey teilweise auffiihrt: John Everard, Giles Randall, 
Francis Rous, Henry Vane und Peter Sterry ist der Geist der 
‘Theologia Germanica,’ Sebastian Francks, Schwenckfelds, Weigels 
und Boehmes lebendig. Nicht weniger scheint dieses bei den 
Hauptvertretern der neuplatonischen Schule von Cambridge der 
Fall gewesen zu sein. Ich halte den Hinweis von Jones auf die 
Uebereinstimmung der Lehren Benjamin Whichcotes und John 
Smiths mit den Grundanschauungen Sebastian Francks und Jakob 
Boehmes fiir iusserst wichtig und einer genaueren wissenschaft- 

* Warum Calvin, der in den Schwirmern und Sectierern ‘Ungeheuer voll 
Gift und Tollheit’ sah und sie riicksichtslos verfolgte, bei Jones viel glimpflicher 
wegkommt als Luther, ist mir unerfindlich geblieben. 
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lichen Untersuchung der Miihe wohl wert. Zwar betont Jones, 
dass es nicht méglich sei, einen directen Zusammenhang zwischen 
diesen Minnern durch dussere Zeugnisse nachzuweisen, allein das darf 
uns nicht wundern in einem Zeitalter, dem der Begriff des geistigen 
Eigentums in seiner heutigen Angstlichkeit noch ferne lag. Auch 
scheint man in England schon damals gewissenhafte Quellenanga- 
ben gescheut zu haben. Wer daher die angedeutete Untersuchung 
unternehmen wollte, der miisste bei genauster Kenntnis der Sprache 
und der Gedankenwelt jener Schriftsteller zugleich das Mass wis- 
senschaftlicher Intuition besitzen, das fiir die Beweisfiihrung aus 
inneren Zeugnissen in Fragen der héheren Kritik unerlasslich ist. 
Eine weitere Untersuchung, wozu die Arbeiten von Bailey und 
Jones einladen, wire den Wandel festzustellen, der sich in der 
englischen Volksseele unter dem Einfluss der deutschen Gedanken- 
welt vollzieht. Dass dieser Wandel nicht auf die Quiikerkreise 
beschrankt blieb, deutet Professor Jones selbst an. In der Ein- 
leitung zu dem Kapitel ‘Spiritual Religion in High Places’ sagt er: 
“The spiritual struggles which culminated in the great upheaval 
of the English Commonwealth were the normal fruit of the Refor- 
mation spirit, when once it had penetrated the life of the English 
people and kindled the fire of personal conviction in their hearts. 
Beginning as it did with the simple substitution of royal for papal 
authority in the government of the Church, the English Reforma- 
tion lacked at its inception the inward depth, the prophetic vision, 
the creative power, the vigorous articulation of the newly awakened 
personal conscience, which formed such a commanding feature of 
the Reformation movement on the Continent. It took another 
hundred years in England to cultivate individual conscience, to 
ripen religious experience, to produce the body of dynamic ideas, 
and to create the necessary prophetic vision before an intense and 
popular spirit of Reform could find its voice and marching power. 
The contact of English exiles and chance visitors with the stream 
of thought in Germany, in Switzerland, and in Holland, and the 
filtering in of literature from the Continent, together with the 
occasional coming of living exponents, sowed the seeds that slowly 
ripened into that strange and interesting variety of religious thought 
and practice which forms the inner life of the Commonwealth. The 
policy of the throne had always opposed this steadily increasing 
tide of thought which refused to run in the well-worn channels, but, 
as usual, the opposition and hindrances only served to deepen per- 
sonal conviction, to sharpen the edge of conscience, to nourish great 
and daring spirits, to formulate the battle ideas and to win popular 
support. The inner life and the varied tendencies of the Common- 
wealth are too rich and complicated to be adequately treated here.”’ 
Zu den Eigentiimlichkeiten der mystisch gerichteten ‘Reforma- 
toren,’ die, von Luther als Schwarmgeister abgelehnt, sonderbarer- 
weise in England so tief Wurzel fassten, gehért auch der ekstatische 
Rausch, der unter dem Namen des Enthusiasmus eine bedeutsame 
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Rolle spielt, das sinnenfeindliche asketische Element, das der neu- 
platonischen Mystik als Erbteil des abgelebten, genussmiiden Hei- 
dentums anhaftet, die utopistischen Triéiume von einer diesseitigen 
Gemeinschaft vollendeter Heiligen und dem Nahen des Millen- 
niums. Eine Untersuchung, wie sie mir vorschwebt, miisste nicht 
nur die reinigende und vertiefende Wirkung der neuen Religions- 
auffassung darlegen, sondern auch die wunderlichen Nebenerschein- 
ungen beriicksichtigen, welche die erwaihnten Eigentiimlichkeiten 
hervorriefen und im englischen Character ihre bleibenden Spuren 
zuriickliessen. Dabei wiirden sich gewisse fundamentale Unter- 
schiede zwischen deutscher und englischer Religiositat, Denk- und 
Lebensweise ergeben, die als Fortsetzung gleichsam des urspriing- 
lichen Gegensatzes zwischen Luther und seinen schwiirmerischen 
Zeitgenossen gelten diirfen. Auch wiirde sich zeigen, dass die 
héchsten Leistungen des deutschen Volkes, seine Wissenschaft, 
seine Philosophie und vor allem das Lebensideal seiner klassischen 
Denker und Dichter einzig dem Geiste des deutschen Protestantis- 
mus entspringen konnten. Denn so hoch man auch den Wert der 
Mystik und des auf ihr beruhenden ‘religiésen Spiritualismus’ 
anschlagen mag, so wird sich doch kaum leugnen lassen, dass es fiir 
eine Seele, die mystisch mit Gott eins geworden ist, keinen weiteren 
Antrieb zum fortschreitenden Leisten und Schaffen, d. h. zur Ent- 
wickelung einer rein menschlichen Kultur mit ihrem Wahrheits- 
hunger und ihrer religiésen Sehnsucht mehr gibt. Wie die Faust- 
dichtung Goethes, so konnte das beriihmte Wort Lessings, welches 
das Streben nach Wahrheit ihrem vermeintlichen Besitz vorzieht, 
doch nur auf dem Boden entstehen, den der Geist Luthers bereitet 
hatte. So ist denn auch was Jones in seiner ‘spiritualistischen 
Religion’ als ‘reason’ in Anspruch nimmt, nicht vorurteilsloses, auf 
die letzten Griinde dringendes kritisches Denken im deutschen 
Sinne, sondern eine Art verstandesmiissiges Deuten des mystischen 
Erlebnisses und seiner unbefragt hingenommenen Voraussetzungen. 
Wohl kénnen wir in theosophischen Kreisen keine erkenntnistheo- 
retischen Untersuchungen im Sinne Kants erwarten, aber wie es 
mit dem ‘Denken’ der englischen Neuplatoniker aussah, lasst sich 
schon aus der Tatsache schliessen, dass sie den ganzen Geisterspuk 
und Gespensterglauben des Neuplatonismus samt dem magischen 
Schwindel der Kabbala gliubig hinnahmen.— 

Zu den gemeinsamen Ergebnissen der Schriften von Dr. Bailey 
und Professor Jones gehért schliesslich auch, dass beide, unab- 
hangig von einander, den Einfluss Jakob Boehmes auf Milton 
feststellen. Das Resultat, zu dem Dr. Bailey auf dem Wege sorg- 
faltiger Untersuchung kommt, driickt Jones auf seine Weise in 
folgender Stelle aus: 

‘Milton, without any doubt, had read the German mystic’s 
account of the eternal war between the Light Principle and the 
Dark Principle, of the fall of Lucifer, of the loss of Paradise, and of 
the return of man in Christ to Paradise, and there are many pas- 
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sages in the great poet which look decidedly like germinations from 
the seed which Boehme sowed, but we must observe caution in the 
tracing the origin of verses written by a poet of Milton’s genius and 
originality and range of knowledge.’ 

Was fiir den Kenner Boehmes und Miltons hiernach ausser Frage 
steht, wird durch die iiberraschende Schilderung, die Jones von der 
aufwiihlenden, alle Kreise erfassenden Wirkung Boehmes im eng- 
lischen Geistesleben entwirft, auch dem Aussenstehenden nahe 
gebracht. Dass Milton das tief erregte geistige Leben, das ihn auf 
allen Seiten umflutete, in kiihler Selbstgeniigsamkeit von sich 
gehalten habe, um aus biblischen und klassischen Reminiscenzen 
in vermeintlicher Originalitat sein unsterbliches Gedicht zu spinnen, 
wie manche seiner Kommentatoren wihnen, ist eine unhaltbare 
Vorstellung. Wer wollte Goethe die Originalitit absprechen, weil 
er bis tief in die Weimarer Periode hinein in der Gedankenwelt 
Herders lebte? 

Zwar enthalten die Schriften Miltons weder einen direkten Hin- 
weis auf Boehme oder eine Nennung seines Namens, noch findet sich 
darin eine wértliche Entlehnung aus den Werken des deutschen 
Philosophen. Dariiber wird sich Niemand wundern, dem das weite 
Gewissen jener Zeit in Bezug auf die Aneignung fremden geistigen 
Eigentums bekannt ist. Den wissenschaftlichen Kirrnern von 
heute freilich, die Wahr mit Wirklich verwechseln und deren 
Methode im besten Falle einem Gerichtsverfahren mit Anwendung 
der iihlichen Advokatenkiinste gleicht, wird das zufallige Fehlen 
von dusseren Zeugnissen, trotz reichster innerer Evidenz, geniigen, 
um die Annahme einer Beeinflussung Miltons durch Boehme abzu- 
weisen. Wer jedoch weiss, wie sich die Gestalten- und Gedanken- 
welt im Dichtergeiste aufbaut, wer gelernt hat, dass alles wirkliche 
Verstehen nicht mechanisches Zusammenrechnen sogenannter Tat- 
sachen, sondern warmes Nachleben fremder Seelenbewegung ist, 
wozu uns besonders die Sprache eines Schriftstellers oder Dichters 
die untriiglichen Wege weist, der wird gerade in den Problemen der 
Hermeneutik und héheren Kritik den gréssten Reiz der Forschung 
sehen. 

Es handelt sich im Grunde um den oft besprochenen, von ‘plum- 
pen Geistern’ so vielfach misverstandenen Begriff der ‘Einfiiblung,’ 
den intuitiven Faktor im Erkenntnisvorgang, ohne den ein Erfassen 
fremden Seelenlebens, wie der grossen geschichtlichen Zusammen- 
hinge iiberhaupt, unméglich ist. Wenn ich nicht irre, war es Her- 
der, der in seiner Schrift “Vom Erkennen und Empfinden’ auf die 
Bedeutung dieses ‘Einfiihlens’ zuerst hinwies, wie er es denn auch 
zur gréssten Vollendung in sich selbst ausbildete. Auf Herders 
Lehre und Vorbild geht dann Goethes Kunst des fiihlenden Ein- 
dringens und Erfassens zuriick. 

Will man sich den Vorgang gerade bei Goethe klar machen, so 
denke man an sein wunderbares Wort vom Pflanzenstengel, der von 
innen heraus rund zu erachten sei. In einem geheimnisvollen 
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Zugleich von Fiihlen und Schauen tritt Goethe hier gleichsam ins 
innerste Leben des Stengels ein, um nachschaffend oder nachlebend 
das Wesen seiner Form oder seine ‘innere Form’ zu erfassen und 
auszusprechen. Wenn es hier dem Forscher Goethe gelang, sich in 
das Leben eines niederen Organismus einzufiihlen, wie viel grésseren 
Erkenntnisgewinn und héheren Gewissheitsgrad diirfen wir erwar- 
ten, wenn es uns vergénnt ist, auf Grund umfassender Kenntnis 
eines Dichters und seiner Zeit in sein innerstes Seelenleben zu 
dringen und so sein Ich gleichsam zu unserem Ich zu machen! 
Zwar mag die durch Einfiihlung gewonnene Sicherheit der Ergeb- 
nisse ein subjektive genannt werden, aber sie ruht, wie das Ge- 
schmacksurteil, nicht nur auf subjektivem Ermessen, sondern auf 
dem objektiven Untergrund jenes ‘Gemeinsinns,’ den Kant in der 
‘Kritik der Urteilskraft’ erkannt und fein analysirt hat. 

Ich habe im Vorstehenden von dem reichen und bedeutsamen 
Inhalt der vorliegenden Schrift nur eine ungefahre Vorstellung 
geben kénnen. Wer sie mit Aufmerksamkeit studiert, wird, abge- 
sehen von dem rein religionsgeschichtlichen Gehalt, in den Dar- 
legungen von Jones eine Fiille wichtiger Gedankenkeime entdecken, 
die spiter in der Literatur und in der Philosophie aufgingen. So ist 
nach meiner Ueberzeugung der Anstoss zur spiteren Geniebe- 
wegung, sowie die Entstehung des Begriffs vom Originalmenschen, 
der in ihr eine so grosse Rolle spielt, bei Boehme und seinen Nach- 
folgern zu suchen. Anstatt vieler Belege erwihne ich nur die fol- 
genden Worte eines seiner englischen Anhanger: “I am divine and 
heavenly in my original, in my essence, in my character. 

God is the fountaine of this spirit (of mine).”* 

Sonderbarer Weise scheint Jones das ausserordentlich starke 
politische Element, das in den Lehren Weigels und Boehmes gihrte 
und deren Eingang in England wesentlich férderte, fast ganz iiber- 
sehen zu haben. Denn nicht in der aristokratischen Gemeinde- 
verfassung des Calvinismus liegen, wie manche Historiker uns 
wollen glauben machen, die Wurzeln der modernen Demokratie, 
sondern in der Forderung der Glaubens- und Gewissensfreiheit, wie 
der Trennung von Staat und Kirche, die von jenen deutschen Mys- 
tikern zuerst mit iiberzeugender Kraft erhoben und, einer Brand- 
fackel gleich, in die weitesten Volkskreise geschleudert wurde. Es 
ist darum nicht zufillig, dass das Grundrecht der religidsen Frei- 
heit seine volle staatliche Verwirklichung zuerst in der Kolonie 
William Penns, der gemeinsamen Schépfung englischer Quiker und 
deutscher Mennoniten, Weigelianer, Boehmisten und Schwenck- 
feldianer, fand und von da aus als eines der Grundgesetze in die 
Verfassung der Vereinigten Staaten iiberging. 

Jutrus GOEBEL. 


*B. M. Tones, Spiritual Reformers, p. 268. 
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UMLAUT UND BRECHUNG IM ALTSCHWEDISCHEN 
von Axel Kock, Lund, Mai 1916. Pp. V and 391. 


This work has arisen in part out of a number of the author’s 
articles that have been contributed to leading Swedish and Ger- 
man philological journals, in part out of the study of the investi- 
gations of other scholars. It is not only the result of long continued 
research, but it has been written and arranged with unusual care. 
All explanations of linguistic developments have been stated 
with scientific precision and illustrated with a few but ample 
examples. Thus the book does not consist of a large collection 
of facts but it fairly glows with the bright light of intellectual 
penetration into tacts. The large index of 57 pages containing 
the individual words treated and the carefully prepared table 
of contents place the rich stores of the book at the disposal of 
the reader. 

The book treats chiefly of mutation and breaking in Old Swe- 
dish, but it also treats the corresponding developments in the 
other Old Norse languages. This valuable comparative study 
has aroused in the reviewer the regret that this investigation 
was not extended to the other Germanic languages so that we 
might at last have a comprehensive study of mutation and break- 
ing in Germanic. This comparative study of the Old Norse 
languages, however, has cleared away a number of older theories 
and misunderstandings, so that indirectly light has also been 
thrown upon developments in the other Germanic languages. 
Thus we can no longer regard as Pre-Germanic 7-mutation of e, 
as in OHG gifildi (NHG Gefilde) from Feld, for we still find 
e before 7 in Pre-Norse runic inscriptions, as in the name erilar 
(corresponding to the Icelandic form “‘iarl” jarl). Everywhere 
in the book the greatest pains have been taken to fix the exact 
or relative time of the linguistic developments. Likewise the 
geographical spread of the sounds has been treated very carefully. 

The explanation of the phonetic forces involved in the vowel 
changes is unusually clear and convincing and sometimes the 
expression is very felicitous. For example, in explaining a-muta- 
tion of i, as in “hedan”’ hence, from here from Pre-Norse “hidan”’ 
he calls the change of 7 to e a “partial assimilation” of the stem 
vowel to the vowel of the next syllable, thus distinguishing this 
development from ‘complete assimilation,” as in the change of 
i in Old Norse “lifa”’ Jive to a in the modern dialectic form “lava” 
under the influence of the vowel @ of the ending. 

The comprehensive nature of the book is a desirable feature. 
The author has treated every phase of the subject so that it has 
become an invaluable book of reference. It is to be hoped that 
in the scientific labor of our time more will feel called to gather 
small contributions together and treat them comprehensively, 
as in this admirable work. 


Northwestern University. GEorGE O. CurME. 
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THE ATTITUDE OF GUSTAV FREYTAG AND JULIAN 
SCHMIDT TOWARD ENGLISH LITERATURE (1848- 
1862), by Lawrence Marsden Price, Ph.D. Instructor in 
German in the University of Missouri.—Hesperia, Schriften 
zur germanischen Philologie, herausgegeben von H. Collitz. 
No. 7. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press. 1915. 


Dr. Price by no means overestimates the value of. his treatise 
when he calls it a contribution to the study of the influence of 
English writers upon German literature in the nineteenth century; 
for it is indeed a valuable contribution and throws new light on 
the deplorable ineffectiveness of the majority of the so-called 
Young German writers. The compass of Price’s investigation 
is clearly indicated by the headings of the five chapters into which 
it is divided. They are: 1) Walter Scott and medieval romanticism 
(J. Schmidt’s thorough knowledge and appreciation of Walter 
Scott’s writings is traced through the former’s “Grenzboten” articles), 
2) Subjective idealism in English poetry (Schmidt’s comparison 
between ultra-idealistic tendencies in German literature with the 
characteristic tendencies of Byron, Shelley, the Brownings, etc.), 
3) The Young English prose writers (Schmidt’s views on Lytton, 
Thackeray, Charlotte Bronté, Carlyle, etc.), 4) Charles Dickens 
and the advantages of English life (Schmidt’s estimation of Dicken’s 
writings and his notions of the sound traits and advantages of 
English life), 5) “Soll und Haben” and Freytag’s participation 
in the “Grenzboten”’ movement. 

As can be seen from this very condensed summary of their con- 
tents, the first four chapters present, in a well-arranged and 
systematized form Julian Schmidt’s views on the later German 
Romanticists and writers known as “Das junge Deutschland’”’ 
as contrasted with English writers of the same period. To record 
these sometimes surprising views without contradicting them 
outright, or at least expressing one’s opinion about them was, no 
doubt, an extremely difficult task which was surely not much 
facilitated by the more or less favorable attitude the author takes 
toward Schmidt and his estimates of English literary and intel- 
lectual achievements. But Price can rest assured that he has 
carried out his intention, “to be Schmidt’s editor, not his critic,” 
with remarkable objectivity; at least the writer can give him 
that assurance since he has convinced himself by comparing a 
number of Price’s statements with sometimes widely separated 
passages in the “Grenzboten” articles. 

But when Price maintains in his preface that he did not in this 
study relegate Gustav Freytag to a place of secondary importance, 
his assertion can only be interpreted as an excuse for a certain 
discrepancy between his title and the contents of his treatise. 
It is true he has endeavored “to bring out the parallelism between 
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Freytag’s well-known literary practice and Schmidt’s less known 
opinions in regard to English literature,” but the very nature of 
his material as well as his problem forced him to pay far more 
attention to Schmidt’s ideas than to Freytag’s novels. No doubt, 
a great deal that is given in the first four chapters is necessary 
for a full understanding of the fifth, dealing with Freytag’s relation 
to English literature, yet it remains a fact that everything he has 
to say about the latter is crowded into this one chapter; and his 
is by no means the longest of the whole treatise, since it takes up 
only 20 of the 120 pages of the book. Had the author exchanged 
the names in the title, no one could find any fault with his arrange- 
ment, and the note in the preface would have been superfluous. 

Still this lapsus calami does not in the least impair the value 
of the thesis. If the author has reserved only one chapter to 
G. Freytag, this chapter, nevertheless, seems to embody the 
most important contribution of the whole book to the history of 
German literature. With due emphasis, Price points to the impor- 
tance of Freytag’s association with Julian Schmidt for the moulding 
of the former’s literary ideals. Through him Freytag was led to 
make a thorough study of the technique of the contemporary 
English novel, and from this analysis of the works of Scott, Dickens 
and others emanated the influence of these writers upon Freytag’s 
“Soll und Haben.” While tracing the influence through this 
novel, Price furnishes in detail the proof to Salzer’s statement 
(Geschichte der deutschen Literatur p. 1852) that for the pleasing 
structure of the action Freytag is indebted to Scott and for the 
delineation of the dramatis personae and the humoristic atmosphere 
to Dickens. That Freytag wrote his novel with the definite 
purpose of giving living form and expression to his literary ideals 
and to contribute to German literature that new element which 
he found it was lacking, becomes evident from Freytag’s long 
critical “Grenzboten” contribution of the year 1853 from which 
Price properly gives an extensive quotation since it is not embodied 
in Freytag’s ““Gesammelte Werke.”’ 

That the author has not carried his investigation further and 
tried to test Freytag’s later novels for ‘“ English-Grenzboten 
influences,” is indeed, as he admits himself, somewhat arbitrary, 
especially in view of the surprising conclusions which he draws 
from his discussion. He maintains (p. 110) that “the time is not 
yet ripe for a final estimate of the work of Julian Schmidt. Critical 
opinion in regard to him still varies largely in accordance with the 
extent of the critic’s agreement with his moral aesthetic and poli- 
tical principles.”’ Does Price really expect that there ever will 
be a time when the valuation of Schmidt’s views will be unanimous 
among the critics? Why should the lot of this one writer be more 
fortunate than that of many others far more prominent and impor- 
tant in the history of German thinking? Schmidt’s criticism 
of his German contemporaries was largely negative, for men like 
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Hebbel, Ludwig, and Keller he had done practically nothing 
as Kummer (Deutsche Lit. Gesch. d. 19. Jahuh, p. 440) rightly 
points out. If there was any “spiritual kinship” (Price p. 102) 
between Schmidt and these men, Price has not shown where it 
found its expression outside of a few traits in the technique of 
O. Ludwig’s novels. Personal relationship may have existed 
between the two groups, but it does not necessarily establish 
common literary ideals. 

Is it not a fact that Julian Schmidt, self-appointed critic as 
he was, of the intellectual endeavors of his countrymen largely 
followed the fashion of the day but thereby failed to draw the 
lesson from the 18th century for his own time and country? Like 
Bodmer and Haller and Klopstock he holds up to the Germans 
English writers, English intellectual ideals and even English 
traits of life as worthy of emulation, but he forgets entirely that 
Herder had taught these same German people that they must 
find the ways and means for their own intellectual and spiritual 
restoration within themselves, only for the method of finding 
these means can they look to their foreign contemporaries. Today 
we may fairly say, it was well that the really talented writers 
of his time did not take their cue from Julian Schmidt, but followed 
their own intellect in their endeavor to develop German literature. 

In view of the present crisis between the two nations which 
is obviously as much an intellectual as a political one, I for one 
hope that Dr. Price may soon find time “for that larger survey 
which he says himself is much needed, of the influence of English 
writers upon German literature in the nineteenth century.” For 
his thesis leaves no doubt that he has an intimate knowledge 
of the literatures of England and Germany, it also shows enough 
evidence of a thorough, methodical training for that kind of work. 
However, an investigation of the opposite influences should be 
undertaken at the same time. Much light could thereby be 
thrown on the differences between the two peoples and literary 
discussion may thus for once attain a usefulness which it has not 
been able to find heretofore. 

A. Busse. 





GOTTFRIED KELLERS LEBEN. Von Emil Ermatinger. Mit 
Benutzung von Jacob Baechtolds Biographie dargestellt. 
3 Bande, Stuttgart und Berlin, 1916. (1. Band 677 SS.) 

Nur der erste Band dieses Werkes ist erschienen, die zwei wei- 
teren sollen nach Kriegesschlusz folgen. Eine Umarbeitung der 
Bachtoldschen Keller-Biographie sollte das Werk werden, hat 
sich aber zum groszen Teil zur selbstindigen Arbeit ausgewach- 
sen. Und wenn der Keller-Forscher auch noch mit Pietét zu 
Bichtolds Werk zuriickkehrt, maszgebend ist doch, im ganzen 


} 
} 
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genommen, nur Ermatinger! Streng philologisch aufgebaut, mit 
allem historischen Detail, wovon vieles eben seit Bachtold zu 
Tage geférdert worden, iiberragt das Werk das Bichtoldsche, 
welches auch aus gewissen Riicksichten bedeutendes Material 
unterdriickt hatte! 

Aber nicht in der Aufspiirung geschichtlichen Details, obwohl 
er hier getreulich weitergearbeitet, auch nicht im Vergleichen 
der Handschriften, oder sonstigen philologischen Feinheiten beste- 
hen Ermatingers Vorziige, sondern in der Benutzung des gesam- 
ten Materials, einschlieszlich der zahlreichen Spezial-Arbeiten, 
zur Schaffung des abschlieszenden Gesamtbildes Kellerschen Lebens 
und Wirkens! 

Vor dieser umfassenden Belesenheit in der zeitgenéssischen 
Literatur musz man staunen, und kann dabei unter dAhnlichen 
germanistischen Werken nur noch an Bielschowskys oder Meyers 
Goethe, oder an Schmidts Lessing denken! Die ganze Tragweite 
dieser Arbeit kennt nur der, welcher die ganze Keller-Literatur 
durchgearbeitet hat. Denn die ist ins Riesenhafte gewachsen! 
Kellern ist zwar kein Jahrbuch gegriindet worden, wie eine Reihe 
moderner Schriftsteller es erlebt, dagegen kam alle paar Jahre 
eine weitere Biographie. Mit so vielen Biographien ist kein 
anderer Neuerer bedacht worden, von den zahllosen Artikeln, 
Doktor-Dissertationen, Spezial-Forschungen, Wiirdigungen, Schmi- 
hungen usw. abgesehen! 

Dazu kommt in Ermatingers Werk noch der wissenschaftliche 
Apparat. Man kann hier gut abnehmen, was einem Neuphilo- 
logen alles zu Gebote stehen musz; nicht nur Literaturwissenschaft, 
Textkritik, Asthetik usw., auch Psychologie, Geschichtswissen- 
schaft und sogar Naturwissenschaft, Politik und Volkswirtschaft! 

In der Analyse ist schon so viel gearbeitet worden, von Bichtold 
ab, dasz man eine grosze Umwertung Kellers nicht erwarten konnte. 
Nur ein paarmal kommt Ermatinger in eine schwachpulsige, sub- 
jektive Deutungsart hinein. Die isthetische Deutung von 
Kunstwerken ist so ganz auf das Gefiihl angewiesen fiir ihre 
Kriterien, dasz man in dem Bereich das Héchste, aber auch das 
Unwahrste, Diinnnervigste, Verschwommenste erzeugen kann. 
Ermatinger versucht sich auch in dieser Deutungsart—wie der 
Literarhistoriker es ja musz—es geht ihm aber wie vielen, die 
diese Deutungsart zu weit treiben und die solchen Vergleichen, 
dem Dichter nachgefiihlten oder auch selbst zusammenspinti- 
sierten Absichten usw. nachgehen: sie dsthetisieren schliesslich. 

Solche Stellen sind bei Ermatinger sehr wenige, z. B. dasz 
der Anlaut der Namen Jukundus und Jukunda vom Dichter zur 
Bezeichnung ihrer seelischen Zusammengehiérigkeit benutzt worden 
sei, ist doch ganz unbedeutend, selbst wenn es wahr wire! 

Um zu zeigen wohin solche dsthetische Hypothesen fiihren 
kénnen, ein Beispiel. Max Polheim,' hat die Sieben Legenden 


1Euphorion, Bd. XV, ss. 755-66. 
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zergliedert. Ihm stellen No. 1 und 5 die Rippen des Gebiiudes 
dar; No. 2, 3, 4 sind nur lose verbunden mit No. 1, waihrend No. 6 
und 7 wieder fiir sich stehen. Das ergibt folgendes verwickeltes 
234 
Schema: 1 . 5. Und das alles mit sogenannter héchster 
6 
kiinstlerischer Absicht des Dichters! Ja, sogar die Zeilen der 
verschiedenen Legenden hat der Dichter symmetrisch abgezihlt! 
Eugenia und Vitalis enthalten respektive 530 und 720, dagegen 
No. 2, 3, 4, 6, 7 haben respektive 250, 380, 250, 270 und 200 
Zeilen. Das wiachst einem zum Hals heraus, wiirde man im 
gewohnlichen Umgang sagen, und dabei an manches Wort 
Goethes denken, wenn er nach tiefen Intentionen seiner Werke 
befragt wurde! ‘‘Legt ihr’s nicht aus, so legt was unter!” méchte 
man auch hier ausrufen! 

Zudem haben wir hier ein brillantes Beispiel, an dem man so 
recht abnehmen kann, wie “wissenschaftlich” solche Auslegung 
oft werden kann. Ermatinger behandelt dies selbe Problem 
(s. besonders S. 480 f.) der Architektonik der Sieben Legenden, 
kommt aber zu ganz anderem—nebenbei viel befriedigerendem— 
Ergebnis. Nach Ermatinger ergibt sich folgendes Schema: 1-2- 
3-4-5-6:7; also Verschleifung jeder Legende mit der folgenden, 
die letzte ausgenommen, welche fiir sich steht, gewissermaszen 
unabhingig, und doch den Sinn der ganzen Reihe zusammen- 
fassend. : 

Als Fiihrer auf dem Gebiete der Kellerforschung ist Ermatingers 
Buch nicht nur durchaus zuverliassig, es ist maszgebend. Litera- 
turangaben sind dem 1. Band nicht beigegeben. Man kann 
aber versichert sein, dasz seine Angaben auf guten Belegen ruhen 
und dasz die gesamte Keller-Literatur benutzt worden ist. Die 
Ubersetzungsliteratur ‘ist allerdings etwas zu kurz gekommen. 
Ausstattung und Buchschmuck sind angemessen und in jeder 
Hinsicht vorziiglich, nur das Titelbild enttiuscht. Dem Verlan- 
gen, ein nicht bekanntes Bild zu bringen, haben wir dieses ge- 
schmacklose Konterfei zu verdanken, was mir als Kellervereh- 
rer, der den Meister immer im besten Lichte vorfiihren méchte, 
sehr leid tut. 


Miami University, Juni 1916. C. H. HANDSCHIN. 





OSCAR LUDVIG OLSON: THE RELATION OF THE HROLFS 
SAGA KRAKA AND THE BJARKARIMUR TO BEO- 
WULF. A Contribution to the History of Saga Development 
in England and the Scandinavian Countries. (Chicago 
dissertation, 1916) 


This investigation appears as no. 1 of the third volume of the 
Publications of the Society for the Advancement of Scandinavian 
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Study.' It is a decidedly talented performance. Its chief interest, 
to the present writer, lies in a further successful corroboration of 
Axel Olrik’s thesis that Northern England, as the meeting ground 
of Celtic and Scandinavian culture, gave the Icelandic saga, 
especially of course, the Fornaldarsogur, a not inconsiderable 
number of new motifs and impulses. The general case seems to 
be that Scandinavian activity furnishes the realism of a story, 
its backbone of facts, and Celtic lore the subsidiary motifs and 
embellishments. In the Helgi story, to cite only one example, 
the figure of the treacherous Sculd, Hrdlf’s half-sister in the oldest 
sources even, is given fuller life in the Hrélfssaga by the incorpo- 
ration of the Celtic motif of the Loathy Lady; and in the Fréda 
pattr of the same saga (treating of the ‘“‘exile-return”’ story of the 
brothers Hréarr and Helgi) Olson prettily shows that the main 
lines of the action are found already in early Scandinavian Heroic 
poetry, whereas the details of the brothers’ flight, their concealment, 
rescue, and revenge resulted from contact with Celtic material 
in the Meriadoc and Macbeth stories, of which there are clear 
traces especially in Saxo’s version. 

The title of this study is a misnomer, not being sufficiently 
inclusive. It covers well the first section which treats of the 
origin of the Bjarki-Hjalti story and the relative age of the Bjar- 
karimur. Footing on the results of Olrik, laid down chiefly in 
his volumes of Dansk Heltedigtning, Olson is able to show the 
origin of the dragon which is slain by Bjarki outside the king’s 
hall as being, in the last instance, due to a substitution for the 
bear (of Saxo’s version) on account of the hero’s own bear nature 
—a trace of totemism, by the way. It is not in the least related 
to the dragon in Beowulf. 

Here a little too much stress is, in the writer’s opinion, laid on 
this dragon being called (N. B. by the coward Hjalti) hitt mesta 
troll. The term troall is applied to animals and men of unusual 
strength, ferocity, or ugliness, but does not necessarily imply any 
supernatural qualities.* Hence it is of little practical use to devote 
a number of pages to explain why the drinking of the animal’s 
blood does not give Hjalti any troll-like qualities. No, the animal 
is just an honest dragon and no troll, and the drinking of its blood 
harms Hialti no more than the eating of Fafnis heart Sigurd. 
On the other hand I cannot see the least connection between this 


story and the legend quoted from Arnason.—By the way, one 
ought to think that to give up almost a whole page of fine print 
to describing the general nature of trolls would have been unneces- 


sary in a learned monograph on Scandinavian folklore! 
1 Urbana, Ill., 1911 ff. 
2See Dansk Heltedigtning I, p. 159. 


5 


3 Cf. such expressions as kann var hilt mesta trollmenni fyrir sakir afis ok 
vaxtar, Fld. LI, 285; the Bjarkarimur on the same occurrence has it that Hjalti 


became ramr sem troll. Cf. also our own X-genetive “‘he is the devil of a 


’ etc. 
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In connection with the motif of propping up the dead monster, 
it would have been helpful to compare other examples such as 
the ones in the Finnbogasaga, the Feringasaga, the Thidrekssaga, 
and the QOrvar Oddssaga, especially as the reason for Bjarki’s 
action is discussed in detail. To be sure, I am not convinced by 
the author’s vindication of the Hrdélfssaga in this point. It is a 
somewhat lame proof of Hjalti’s newly acquired heroic strength 
to knock over a stuffed animal! 

In agreement with F. Jénsson, and against Olrik, Panzer, Law- 
rence, and other scholars it is demonstrated conclusively that 
with respect to the nature of the monster the Bjarkarimur are 
of later composition than the Hrdlfssaga. Finally, a good deal 
of learned trifling is disposed of once for all in showing that the 
sword-name Gullinhjalti in the saga—whence Hijalti’s name—is 
not connected with the words gylden hilt in Beowulf which actually 
refer only to the handle of a sword; as indeed the often asserted 
connection between Beowulf and the Hrélfssaga is not demonstra- 
ble. 

Least successful, technically, is the third part of the study which 
deals with the various versions of the Hréar-Helgi episode in 
Saxo, the Skjqldungasaga, etc. I fear that it is a case of easy 
writing which makes hard reading, especially in matters of com- 
plicated genealogies such as the Scylding line! 

Fault might also be found with the too lengthy quotations of 
authorities and that sufficient distinction is not made, by typo- 
graphical devices, between what is quoted and what is the author’s 
own. Some details: I cannot agree with the author’s contention 
that Bjarki’s renouncing his kingdom in Norway, in order finally 
to become Hrédlf’s man, is unmotivated as being against human 
nature and shows servile imitation of earl Siward’s life history. 
Rather, it shows a joint between the fairy-tale like story of Bjarki’s 
origin and his later deeds under the great king. And, for that 
matter, is it so unusual for a hero to leave his “‘ ness-kingdom” and 
to go on adventures and carve out a realm with his own good 
sword?—The boys Hréni and Hamur do not wear masks at Sevil’s 
court, in order to disguise themselves, which would certainly 
have led to detection; but peir veru jafnan t kuflum (cowls) ok 
teku aldri ofan kuflhettuna.—Why does Olson say that in Saxo’s 
version “‘ Halfdan’s name has become Harald,”’ seeing that Saxo’s 
account certainly is the older. 

All of these minor criticisms are not meant in any way to detract 
from the writer’s high opinion of this essay in a difficult and 
extensive field. 

L. M. HoLiaAnpDeR. 
University of Wisconsin. 
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THE CORRESPONDENCE OF GRAY, WALPOLE, WEST, 
AND ASHTON (1734-1771). Chronologically Arranged and 
Edited with Introduction, Notes, and Index by Paget Toynbee, 
M.A., D.Litt. In two volumes. With portraits and fac- 
similes. Oxford. The Clarendon Press. 1915. 8vo. Price, 
21s. net. 


When Mr. Toynbee announced, in The Atheneum for March 
14, 1914, that he had found a considerable number of unpublished 
letters of Gray, Walpole, and West, much interest was aroused 
among all students of the eighteenth century. The Clarendon 
Press has now published these letters in an admirable dress. The 
two volumes contain two hundred forty-eight letters, of which 
one hundred eleven are now printed for the first time, namely 
eighty-nine by Gray, five by Walpole, nine by West, and eight 
by Ashton; twenty-one are now first printed in full, fifteen being 
by Gray, one by Walpole, one by West, and four by Ashton. 
The remainder (one hundred sixteen letters) are reprinted from 
various sources. The entire collection includes one hundred 
fifty-three letters by Gray, thirty-five by Walpole, thirty-nine 
by West, and twenty-one by Ashton. Its chief interest, then, 
is for students of Gray. 

The hitherto unpublished letters of Gray, Walpole, and West 
were found in the possession of the late Sir Francis E. Waller, 
Bart., of Woodcote, Warwick, who was killed in action near Neuve 
Chapelle, France, on October 25th, 1914. He was the possessor 
of a valuable collection of Walpole correspondence, which was 
bequeathed to the then head of the family, Sir Wathen Waller, 
the first Baronet, by Walpole’s executrix and residuary legatee, 
Mrs. Damer (only child of Field-Marshal Conway), who died in 
1828. The Ashton letters now first published were transcribed 
from Mitford’s copy in Brit. Mus. MS. Add. 32,562. 

Mr. Toynbee’s reputation as an accurate scholar, and the 
pains he has evidently taken to make this a correct edition of the 
letters, may be taken as a sufficient guarantee of the trustworthiness 
of the book.! The late Mr. Tovey, it seems, produced a text 
of Gray’s Letters not altogether free from errors, due partly to 
misreading of Mitford’s handwriting, which is sometimes dif- 
ficult to interpret, and partly to carelessness of transcription. 
Moreover, it now becomes evident that the abbreviations in 
Mitford’s transcript have not, as Tovey supposed, ‘‘a counterpart 
in the original, but were evidently introduced by Mitford merely 
for his own convenience.” In Mason’s work as an editor Mr. 
Toynbee has no confidence whatever. ‘He altered dates, trans- 

1 A few misprints have been noted: Dryden’s King Arthur was first produced 
in 1691 (i. 57, n. 14). For “one” (i. 144, 1. 8 f. b.) read “are.” In ii. 21, 1. 
4f. b. two letters have apparently fallen out; read “assiduis.” 
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ferred passages from one letter to another, combined together 
letters of widely different dates, ‘improved’ the grammar and 
diction, and even went so far as to insert matter of his own.” 
It is not easy to think of other things that Mason might have done 
to make his edition more nearly worthless. Duly mindful of 
the shortcomings of his predecessors, Mr. Toynbee has relied 
upon the originals as far as possible; where the original was not 
extant he has followed either a transcript or the earliest printed 
text, fully indicating his source in every instance. Everything 
that could be desired has been done for the convenience of the 
student. The index alone fills eighty-four pages. The edition 
is in general entirely worthy of the editor and of the Clarendon 
Press. 

What, now, of the contents of these volumes? Of the Gray 
letters, it cannot be said that any are of uncommon significance. 
There is, for example, no criticism of any consequence (see, how- 
ever, in Letter 157, some interesting comments on Spranger Barry). 
Many of the new letters are brief business notes; still more are 
made up of gossip. On the other hand, they carry back a year 
or more our knowledge of the intimacy of Gray and Walpole; 
as the editor points out, they indicate that Gray and Walpole 
were far closer friends than some have hitherto supposed; and 
they furnish further evidence of Walpole’s heavy indebtedness 
to his obliging friend in the composition of his so-called “learned” 
works—the Life of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, the Anecdotes of 
Painting, and the Historic Doubts on Richard the Third. It is pain- 
ful to think of a man of Gray’s ability spending so much time in this 
way. Many of the letters are sprightly and amusing, and reveal 
Gray in a different light from those of a later time, in which there 
is more of the sombre and the melancholy. Here is his lively 
description of matriculation at Cambridge (Letter 2): 

“First they led me into the hall, & there I swore Allegiance 
to y® King; then I went to a room, where I took 50,000 Latin 
Oaths, such as, to wear a Square Cap, to make 6 verses upon the 
Epistle or Gospel every Sunday morning, to chant very loud in 
Chappel, to wear a clean Surplice, &c.” 

Equally interesting is his description of the baccalaureate 
examinations (Jan. 27, 1735): 

“They are obliged to set in the theatre for three days, from 8 
in the morning till 5 at night without any fire; the first two days, 
they are liable to all the impertinent Questions w™ any Master 
of arts is pleased to ask them; they must answer every thing in 
Philosophy, which is proposed to them, & all this in Latin: the 
3* day the first Moderator takes ’em out, half a dozen at a time, 
into a Gallery atop of the theatre, in sight of every body, but 
out of hearing; he examines them again, as long as he will, & in 
what Sciences he pleases: the Junior-Moderator does the same 
thing in the afternoon; & then both the Proctors, if they have a 
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mind; but they seldom do: the next day the Vice-chancellour & 
two Proctors tell them, whither they shall have their degrees, or 
not; & put on their Batchelours Gown & Cap.”’ 

Some of the letters are characterized by a frankness of utterance 
which will be painful to many in a time when reticence has been 
carried to an extreme. It is not, however, quite clear even yet 
whether Gray himself relished this sort of coarseness or whether 
he merely thought his correspondents would do so. The times 
were undeniably coarse, and probably Gray was in reality no 
greater sinner against good taste than many another of whom less 
is known. We must not, then, be too hard on him. 

The new letters by Walpole, West, and Ashton in these volumes 
(twenty-two in all) are of slight importance. Walpole’s letter 
to West on Jan. 3, 1736 (no. 51) contains some good lines which 
have been attributed by Mr. Gosse to Gray, who possessed a 
copy (see Gosse’s edition i. 205-7); thus the authorship of these 
lines is cleared up. In Letter 59 we find Ashton giving some review 
of himself, which is interesting in view of the part he is said to have 
played in the Gray-Walpole quarrel. From this letter it appears 
that Ashton was unpopular in certain quarters and possessed an 
unattractive personality. 

Aside from the letters there are two poems by Gray: one a 
translation of sixteen lines from the ninth book of Statius’ Thebaid, 
an effort which may be regarded as Gray’s earliest extant work in 
verse; and the other a poetical epistle addressed to Walpole on 
Dec. 8, 1734, Gray being then almost eighteen. This is doubtless 
Gray’s earliest extant original poem. The two are scarcely 
remarkable in any respect save one, the freedom with which the 
young poet varies his metrical structure by the frequent use of 
an alexandrine. The epistle starts out well with a description 
of his soul’s visit to Hades; but the description abruptly breaks 
off to make way for a protestation of Orozmades’ fidelity “to 
his Celadony’’—as if either his imagination or interest in the 
theme had suddenly failed him. 

West is represented by ten hitherto unpublished pieces, including 
translations from the Georgics (ii. 458-542) and the Odes of Horace 
(iii. 13); imitations of madrigals by Passerat, Lingendes, Gabriel 
Gilbert, and St. Gelais; a Latin poem on the death of Queen Caro- 
line; English poems on Lady Walpole’s Chelsea grotto and on the 
view from the Thatched House at Richmond; and a fragment of 
his tragedy of Pausanias. The last named has slight merit; 
many of the lines are rough, as might be expected in a first draft, 
and save for the rather dramatic evidence of Pausanias’ treachery, 
there is nothing significant in the few lines preserved. The other 





pieces, however, are more worthy. In his imitations West did 
not stick too slavishly to the original, and his translations are 
smooth and direct in style. He wrote equally well in Latin and 


English; his Latin verses, if conventional, are creditable to the 
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traditions of Eton. Had he lived and persevered in authorship, 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that he would have added lustre 
to his century. 

The members of the Quadruple Alliance form a most interesting 
group. Every one of the four achieved some distinction. Even 
Ashton became a Cambridge D.D., a preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, 
the author of a respectable volume of sermons, and the subject 
of portraits by Eckhardt, Gainsborough, and Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Gray’s slender volume of verse places him among the greatest 
poets of his time; and Walpole is well known in many lines. It 
is melancholy to observe that the Quadruple Alliance went the 
way of all the earth. West passed out of the lives of the group 
in 1742, the year in which the Elegy was probably begun. Ashton 
had already, in 1741, become estranged from Gray; and Walpole, 
after some disagreeable experiences, finally broke with Ashton in 
1750. The friendship of Gray and Walpole, however, though 
interrupted for four years (1741-5), continued throughout Gray’s 
life, to the lasting credit of both men; and to the end of his own 
long career Walpole never ceased to express due admiration for 
his more learned and more distinguished friend, the poet of the 
Elegy. 

CLARK S. NortTHvp. 

Cornell University. 





THOMAS WARTON AND THE HISTORICAL POINT OF 
VIEW IN CRITICISM 


The avowed purpose of Miss Rinaker’s monograph on Thomas 
Warton! is “to estimate the intrinsic and historical importance” 
of the eighteenth century poet, scholar, and critic. “To this 
end,” the author says in her preface, “it discusses the relation 
of all his work—his poetry, his criticism, his history of English 
poetry, his various antiquarian works—to the literary movements 
of his day.”” Miss Rinaker has found it impossible to make impor- 
tant additions to existing knowledge of Warton’s life but she has 
used to good purpose sixty-two hitherto unnoticed letters found in 
the British Museum, the Bodleian, and the Harvard College libra- 
ries, as well as some interesting and valuable manuscript notes taken 
down by Warton on his antiquarian journeys through England. 
Another welcome feature of the study is the carefully drawn bibliog- 
raphy of sources for the History of English Poetry, compiled “both 
as an evidence of Warton’s industry and erudition and as an inter- 
esting list of the books on such a subject available to a scholar 
of that period.” The value of the monograph lies in these things, 

‘Thomas Warton, A Biographical and Critical Study, by Clarissa Rinaker. 
University of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, Vol. II, no. 1. Feb- 
ruary, 1916. 
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for which every student of the eighteenth century should be grate- 
ful, rather than in Miss Rinaker’s estimate of Warton’s intrinsic 
and historical importance. 

As a commentary on Warton’s life and work, the book is marred 
by insufficient critical detachment. The writer is too deeply 
and irrevocably given to romantic modes of thought and feeling, 
too nearly oblivious of all that may be or has been said on the other 
side, to provide an adequate criticism of a man whose writing 
shows pretty constantly a divided mind, an English love of com- 
promise, a desire to keep the balance true. Warton’s activity 
fell at a time when the out-going and in-coming tides of literary 
tendency were struggling for mastery. The struggle is seen in 
the lives and work of individuals as well as in English literature 
at large and is as evident in Young, in Gray, in Mason, as it is in 
Warton. 

When the tide set strongly for romantic shores, Warton came to 
be regarded as predominantly, almost exclusively, romantic. 
An age, like the untrained individual reader, finds in a writer 
what it wants to find, but scholarly criticism should estimate 
Warton for what he actually was, not for what, so to speak, he 
has become. Miss Rinaker views Warton through romantic 
spectacles; she has the early nineteenth century contempt for 
“the rules,’ for “decorum,” for judgment as opposed to imagina- 
tion. Therefore she does not accept Warton’s frequent pro- 
nouncements in favor of these things as genuine but explains 
them as due to his desire to win sympathy for his new views, even 
at the cost of granting the validity of the old. (See p. 44) But 
John Hughes, who, in an edition of Spenser thirty-nine years 
earlier than Warton’s Observations on the Faerie Oueene, had made 
precisely the same argument for Spenser’s poem, as_ belonging 
to a new genre, for which Warton is commended, is put down as 
a “pseudo-classic”’ and so disposed of as a rival. (p. 42) This 
rather severe treatment of Hughes, whose poems, essays and 
plays entitle him to kindlier consideration from a romantic critic, 
illustrates a second phase of Miss Rinaker’s critical attitude. 
Thomas Warton is to her, in a double sense, a sort of romantic 
hero, to be vindicated against all comers. Some of his natural 
enemies she finds among recent scholars who have entered into 
Warton’s labor, but have “unjustly scorned its superficiality or 
inexactness”’ (p. 48). One would have said that Warton’s repu- 
tation is high among reputable scholars and it seems unfortunate 
that no names are given to substantiate this charge. Others 
who stand between Warton and his deserts are those who have 
found fault with his work in matters of detail. The chief offender 
among these is, of course, Joseph Ritson—not a pleasant person, 
certainly, but one of a sort that will always be indispensable as 
long as scholarship retains any attractions for men so easy-going 
as Thomas Warton. The one hundred and sixteen charges of 
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error made by Ritson against the History are considered “certainly 
a very small number to be gleaned from three quarto volumes” 
(p. 115). Where it is necessary to admit that Warton was at 
fault, as in the case of his appropriation of three notes from Fawkes’s 
edition of Douglas, Miss Rinaker lays the onus of blame upon 
Ritson, who had already so much to bear, for his acrimony in 
pointing out the matter rather than upon Warton for dishonesty 
or blamable negligence. All other charges of literary theft that 
have been brought against Warton are similarly disposed of, often 
with skill. 

Warton’s neglect of his duties as clergyman, his pluralism and 
enjoyment of fat livings while giving his life to almost anything 
but the church are glossed over by citations that go to show that 
he was after all a good fellow (p. 16). The historical method is 
helpful here, for what Warton did nearly all other clergymen of 
his time did. Tout comprendre, c’est tout pardonner. Even in 
her admissions of shortcomings in Warton, Miss Rinaker often 
does him what most readers will be likely to think more than 
justice, as, for example, where she says, “As far as we can judge 
from the poetry which Warton wrote, excellent as some of it is, 
his was not a great poetical genius” (p. 35). This is so very true 
that the words “great” and “genius” seem oddly out of place. 
The admission that he had not a great poetic genius seems to leave 
room for the implication that he had poetic genius of some sort. 
Miss Rinaker seems to imply the existence of some criterion of a 
man’s poetical genius aside from the poetry which he actually 
writes, but she does not say what it is. The impression is left 
that Warton failed to write great poetry because of an uncongenial 
environment. Aside from the fact that the conditions of Warton’s 
life were about as nearly ideal as one can imagine, this plea is 
always the mere sentimentality of hero-worship. There is no 
evidence that Warton did not write all the poetry there was in 
him, as Gray did, as every man does. He may have been an 
inglorious but he certainly was not a mute Milton. 

The clearest illustration of Miss Rinaker’s parti pris is seen in 
her repeated claims for Warton as an originator. Similar claims 
have been made before, largely because for a long time Warton 
was the earliest eighteenth century critic and poet with any marked 
romantic tendencies who was familiar to students. Professor 
Courthope refers to him as “perhaps the earliest pioneer of the 
Romantic Revival.” (Life in Poetry: Law in Taste. p. 6) 
Elsewhere he speaks of him as the first to show an interest in the 
theme of solitude, which had in reality been a commonplace in 
poetry since Petrarch’s De Vita Solitaria and which Petrarch him- 
self drew from the ancient world. These remarks shed less light 
upon Warton than upon the condition of English scholarship 
when they were written, but the time for such things is past. The 
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assertion that any man, except Adam, has done anything foi 
the first time is always hazardous. 

Miss Rinaker says that Warton was the first sincere admirer 
of Gothic architecture in the eighteenth century, making light 
of the rival claim of Horace Walpole by asserting, with truth, 
that his study of the Gothic was largely a pose and a fad. But 
the fact is, as we might expect, that neither of these men was the 
first. Dr. R. D. Havens, in his article on Romantic Aspects of 
the Age of Pope (Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., XX VII, 3), gives several 
unquestionable and much earlier instances. Again, Miss Rinaker 
says that Warton “first described the progressive development 
of poetry, the essential unity of the whole, the relation of part 
to part and to the whole” (p. 124). Francesco Quadrio’s Storia e 
Ragione d’Ogni Poesia, 1741-52, is earlier, more extensive in scope, 
better constructed. 

Credit is not always given where credit is due. A minor instance 
of this neglect is seen on p. 94, where Miss Rinaker quotes from 
Warton’s History a sentence on “original genius.” This sentence 
is quoted, apparently, as evidence of Warton’s “revolt against 
the classical age.”’ There is not a shade of meaning in the sen- 
tence that had not been expressed on page after page of Young’s 
Conjectures on Original Composition, nineteen years before. War- 
ton must have known several still earlier expressions of the same 
sort. Even Giraldi Cintio praises Ariosto for having more ori- 
ginal genius than art—‘“ pit della natura che dell’ arte.”’ 

But by far the most important assertion of Warton’s originality 
is that to the effect that he was the founder of the historical method 
in criticism. This assertion is repeated over and again, twice 
with an attempt at qualification, usually without hesitation, as, 
for example: “He [Warton] produced a revolution in criticism”’; 


“He substituted untried avenues of approach”; he became the 
“founder of a new kind of criticism’’; “he introduced the modern 


historical method of criticism” (all on p. 43); he laid “the founda- 
tions of modern historical criticism” (p. 47). Again it is said 
had realized the importance of 


that “‘no critic before Warton 


supplementing an absolute by an historical criticism, of *recon- 
structing, so far as possible, a poet’s environment and the conditions 
under which he worked, in order to judge his poetry”’ (p. 47). 
This last sentence should be kept in mind as the nearest approach 
that is made toward a definition of what Miss Rinaker means by 


the historical method. If the claim made for Warton is valid, 


it is very important indeed. If it is not valid, one feels justified 
in taking some pains to correct so serious an error. 

There is nowhere an ication that these statements are to 
be understood as applying to English criticism only. Warton 
is made the founder o is method of criticism for all ] ype. 
Even if the asser I ] | yt hel va 7 yr { iti m 
alone, : the ao rt. i th n he necessa f they 
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hold good for Europe at large. For Thomas Warton read European 
literature and criticism. If there were no other way of proving 
this, the bibliography which Miss Rinaker has compiled would 
prove it. Moreover, when it is a question of establishing Warton’s 
claim to the use of a comparative method, Miss Rinaker insists 
upon his knowledge of Spanish and Italian. Why does she not 
mention it, at least, in connection with the use of the historical 
method? This method had been known in Italian criticism for 
two centuries and had been illustrated in documents with which 
Warton was certainly familiar, since he quotes from at least one 
of them, and that one contains the main arguments of the others. 
All this matter of historical criticism had been worked over in 
Italy, in a field very similar to that in which Warton was engaged— 
the controversy over Ariosto, the Italian Spenser, whose relation 
to the “rules”’ was very like Spenser’s, who was the model for 
most of Spenser’s departures from the rules, and who was justified 
by his early critics in just the way that Warton was to justify 
Spenser. Miss Rinaker would have avoided a serious mistake 
if she had practised the same comparative method which she 
rightly commends in Warton’s criticism. 

Among the most emphatic words of Warton quoted by Miss 
Rinaker in order to support his claim to the discovery of the 
historical method are those of the well-known sentence from the 
Observations: “It is absurd to think of judging either Ariosto or 
Spenser by precepts which they did not attend to.” (It may be 
worthy of notice that neither Warton nor his critic raises the 
question whether they should have attended to these precepts.) 
Warton then proceeds to show that both Ariosto and Spenser 
worked in a new genre for which no rules had been laid down. 
The coupling of Ariosto with Spenser is very significant because 
it was in connection with the Italian poet that the same things 
had been said before. In this, as in so much else, Warton follows 
his lead quite openly and seems, according to modern standards, 
curiously unconcerned to conceal his indebtedness. For this is 
precisely what Giovan Battista Pigna and his master, Giraldi 
Cintio, had said exactly two centuries before, in defending Ariosto. 
Their opinion was paraphrased by Torquato Tasso in his Déscorso 
del Poema Eroico, Lib. Sec., a work cited by Warton in his History.’ 
Tasso says: “Il romanzo (cosi chiamano il Furioso e gli altri 
simili) é specie di poesia diversa dalla epopeja, e non conosciuta 
da Aristotele; per questo non é obbligato a quelle regole, che da 


Aristotele dell’ epopeja. E se dice Aristotele che l’unita della 
favola é necessaria nell’ epopeja, non dice perd che si convenga a 
questa poesia di romanzi non conosciuta da lui.”’ It is well known 
that Tasso abides by the rules in his poem, where they do apply, 

My attention has been called to the passages in Tasso and Pigna by Mr. 
Robert E. Rockwood, A.M., of Columbia University, who will make a detailed 
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study oi these relationships In an earl) publication. 
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and that he mildly condemns Ariosto for the multiplicity of his 
fable, but there is no difference in this respect between Tasso and 
Warton. The passage quoted is given by Tasso as a résumé of 
the opinions of Ariosto’s defenders, but he represents the cardinal 
doctrines of his opponents with perfect fairness. 

Again, Miss Rinaker quotes as evidence of Warton’s priority, 
these words: “In reading the works of a poet who lived in a remote 
age, it is necessary that we should look back upon the customs 
and manners which prevailed in that age. We should endeavour 
to place ourselves in the writer’s situation and circumstances. 
Hence we shall become better enabled to understand how his 
turn of thinking, and manner of composing, were influenced by 
familiar appearances and established objects, which are utterly 
different from those with which we are at present surrounded.” 
(p. 47) To the man who first enunciated and applied this princi- 
ple, all honor is due, if he can be found, but that man was not 
Thomas Warton. What essential difference is there between 
the view just stated and that elaborated by Giraldi Cintio in his 
Discorsi intorno al comporre de i Romanzi, 1554? “‘Vedonsi anco 
nell’ Odissea d’Homero,” he says, “molte cose, et specialmente 
quand egli fa che Nausicaa, figliuola d’Alcinoo, se ne va al fiume 
con le altre fantesche a lavar panni, ilche al nostro tempo sarebbe 
disdicevole, non diréd a figluola di Signore, o di gentil’ huomo, ma 
di semplice artigiano. Et questa all’ hora aveniva perche i Poeti 
di que primi tempi seguivano una certa loro rozza semplicita, che 
era lontana da quella Maesta che . . . apparavi poi insieme con 
leccellenza dell’ imperio di Roma. . . . Ne quali serebbe gran 
vitio volere seguitare Homero in quelle cose che come al suo tempo 
convenivano, cosi rimasero nella Maesta di Roma sconvenevoli, 
et similimente sconvenevoli sono ne i nostri tempi.” (Pp. 31-32 
of the 1554 edition.) 

These remarks are important not because they are the only 
examples of historical criticism before Warton but because they 
are taken from the very field of Italian criticism with which Warton 
was most certainly familiar. The same questions were raised, 
with similar results, in Spain, in connection with the plays of 
Lope de Vega, who admitted the validity of the rules, like the 
Italians, like Warton, but said that his plays belonged to a new 
genre. The controversy of the Ancients and the Moderns, both 
in France and in England, brought the matter up again and led 
to many unmistakable pronouncements in favor of the historical 
point of view and of a relative aesthetic. Such pronouncements 
are to be found, for example, in Charpentier (De /’Excellence de 
la langue francaise, 1683, I, ch. 9), in Boileau’s Lettre a Perrault, 
1700), in Fontenelle’s Digressions sur les anciens et les modernes, 
1688, and in the Abbé du Bos’s curious anticipation of Taine in } 
studying the influence of geography and climate upon art (Reflexions 
sur la poésie et sur la peinture, 1719). This reference of matters 
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of taste to climate had been anticipated in Jean Bodin’s Methodus 
ad facilem historiarum cognitionem, 1566, which was known to 
Sidney, Harvey and Bacon. The most familiar treatment of 
it is in the writings of Montesquieu, which Warton certainly 
had read. 

A few words will make it clear that Warton was preceded in 
the use of the historical method by Frenchmen. The Abbé de 
Pons writes in his Lettre sur I’ “ Iliade”’ de La Motte (1714): “Sil’on 
fait attention au siécle grossier dans lequel naquit Homére, si 
l’on a égard aux moeurs rustiques qui régnaient alors, si l’on ne 
perd pas de vue |’ impossibilité morale d’atteindre 4 la perfection 
dans un essai hasardé sans le secours des régles et des exemples, 
on jugera Homére un grand génie, et le premier homme de son 
siécle rustique, en méme temps qu’on jugera son poéme trés défec- 
tueux pour un siécle aussi éclairé que le nétre.”’ 

It will be noticed that the Abbé de Pons does not question the 
validity of the rules, but this does not disqualify him in the com- 
parison with a critic like Warton, who could say in the opening 
paragraph of his Observations that it was evidence of bad taste 
in the Academicians della Crusca to prefer the peem of Ariosto 
to that of Tasso and that it may be urged as an instance of Spenser’s 
weak and undiscerning judgment that he chose to follow Ariosto 
rather than Tasso, the plan of whose work was much more regular 
and legitimate than that of his rival. 

That the use of the historical method is by no means a certain 
indication of romantic proclivities is shown in the following words 
of a man so thoroughly neo-classical as Fenelon: “Les anciens 
ont un grand avantage: faute de connaitre parfaitement leurs 
moeurs, leur langue, leur gofit, leurs idées, nous marchons a tatons 
en les critiquant.” (Lettre sur les occupations de l’ Académie, 1716). 
Above all, it is proved in many a passage of Saint Evremonde, 
whom no one has ever regarded as a romantic critic. The historic 
point of view is so pervasive in the writings of the exiled Frenchman 
that he has been regarded by some, erroneously, as I hope I have 
shown, as the discoverer of it. His work is so well known and so 
important in precisely this matter of historical criticism that one 
is at a loss to understand Miss Rinaker’s failure even to mention 
him. Saint Evremonde’s essays and letters were translated into 
English in 1685-6, forming one of the first extended bodies of 
criticism from a single pen in the language, and they ran through 
several editions before Warton’s time. His actual contribution 
to the theory of the historical method is slight but he made that 
method known to those in England to whom the barriers of language 
were important and who were unacquainted with the earlier 
manifestations of the same point of view in their native literature. 
“Tl faut convenir,” he says, “que la Poétique d’Aristote est un 
excellent ouvrage: cependant il n’y a rien d’assez parfait pour 
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régler toutes les nations et tous le ( ’ (De la tragédie 
ancienne et moderne, 1672.) Again he Nous envisageons 
la nature autrement que les anciens rardée. Les cieux, 
cette demeure éternelle de tant de divinité 1’un espace 
immense et fluide. . . . Tout est chan dieux, la nature, 
la politique, les meeurs, le godt, les maniéres. Tant de change- 
ments, n’en produiront-ils point, dans nos ouvrages? Si Homére 
vivoit presentement, il feroit des poémes admirables, accommodeés 
au siécle ou il écriroit.” (Sur les poémes des anciens, 1685 


The admired and influential writings of Saint Evremonde would 
have domesticated the historical method in England if it had been 
unknown there before they appeared. That it was known there 
long before that time, however, Mr. G. M. Miller has sufficiently 
shown in his dissertation, The Historical Point of View in English 
Literary Criticism from 1550-1770. This study, published in 1911, 
is defective in several ways and certainly overworks its central 
thesis, but it should nevertheless have made impossible such 
assertions regarding Warton’s priority as those under discussion. 
Avoiding obscure names and considering only those writings which 
Warton must have known, we find, as indubitable exponents of 
the historical method, such documents as Samuel Daniel’s Defence 
of Rhyme, 1602; Sir William Temple’s essay Of Poetry, 1692; John 
Dennis’s Impartial Critick, 1693; Addison’s Discourse of Ancient 


and Modern Learning (of uncertain date and ascribed to Addison 








by Hurd); the prefaces to A Collection of Old Ballads, 1723 (Lowndes 
says on the authority of Dr. Farmer that the editor was Ambrose 
Philips); Thomas Blackwell’s Enquiry into the W1 Homer, 
1735. 

The use of the historical and comparative methods in Temple’s 
essay must be familiar to every thorough student of English 
literature. Like the Abbé du Bos, but before him, he goes to 
that extreme of relativity which we commonly associate with 
Montesquieu and Taine, asserting in a famous passage that Eng- 
land’s superiority in humor is due to the freakishness of her climate. 
John Dennis may be echoing Temple in the words: “To set up 
the Grecian Method [of criticism] amongst us with success it is 


absolutely necessary to restore not only their Religion and their 
aS ‘ M ; _ 
Polity, but to transpose us to the same Climate in which Sophocles 


and Euripides writ.” (Quoted by Miller.) Addison’s Discourse 
makes the point that a work of art has upon contemporaries an 


effect quite different from that which it is to make upon posterity. 
He illustrates by say th local legend in Virgil was to Virgil’s 


wes 
first readers much what a modern allusion to Arthur or Guy of 


nat a 1o¢ 


a 
Warwick is to us. Pigna had said the same thing many years 
before: “Rinaldo poi Brandimarte & altri paladini sono a guisa 
di Theseo, di Giasone, & d’altri Heroi, et e la Tavola rotonda come 
la Naue degli Argonautici.” (J Romanzi di M. Giovan Battista 
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Pigna, 1554. p. 21.) Blackwell’s Homer ascribes Homer’s greatness 
to a “concourse of natural causes,’’ among which a large body of 
legend ready to the poet’s hand, an “expressive religion,” naive 
customs, picturesque speech, and climate are mentioned. He 
insists that to understand Homer aright we must keep in mind 
the ancient modes of recital and reconstruct imaginatively the 
mood and situation of his audience. 

The ease with which these quotations have been gathered would 
seem to indicate that many more might readily be found. They 
are sufficiently numerous to show that instead of being a new 
thing in Warton’s time the historical method was almost a common- 
place of criticism. They do not show any extended application of 
the method, and no quotations of reasonable length could show 
that. Indeed, Miss Rinaker would have been much nearer the 
truth if, instead of saying that Warton laid “the foundations of 
modern historical criticism,’’ she had said that he was one of the 
first to add importantly to the superstructure. In one of the 
two places where she qualifies her categorical statement, she 
says that no important results followed from the glimmerings of 
the method that had visited earlier minds. The present writer 
is disposed to think that one of the important results of this earlier 
exposition of the method is to be found in the fact that Warton 
used it. It was Warton’s extraordinary erudition that made his 
more extensive application possible. By the date of his birth 
and by his position in life he just escaped the gentlemanly obscuran- 
tism, the French hatred of mere learning, which Temple inveighed 
against and which made impossible for so long anything resembling 
a parade of learning in polite letters. Then too, Warton’s extended 
use of this point of view was assisted by what Addison and Steele 
would have called his ‘“master-passion,” antiquarianism. Miss 
Rinaker points out clearly that his “passion for the past” was the 
key to his entire life. It is no more a wonder than a sin “for a 
man to labor in his vocation.” But the thing that most powerfully 
assisted Warton was the great increase of interest in history and 
historiography since the beginning of his century. Professor 
Courthope thinks that Gray would have done better work than 
Warton on the History and regrets that Warton spent so much 
time on research rather than upon higher criticism. (History 
of English Poetry, Introduction). This seems a mistake. We 
feel at once the grotesque wrongness of Bolingbroke in his Letters 
on the Study and Use of History, where he complains of the fact- 
grubbing methods of contemporary historians. He thinks that 
all the essential facts have been gathered and that men should 
now address themselves to the task of arranging them in final 
literary form. This in 1752! Yet such an attitude was more 
nearly justifiable toward the history of the time than it would 
have been toward English poetry. Warton did, wonderfully well 
on the whole, just the sort of thing that most cried out for a doer. 
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Miss Rinaker’s rather numerous discoveries of new and unpre- 
cedented points of view in Warton will surprise even those few 
of her readers who have in mind none of the facts by which her 
assertions are to be refuted. For there is the initial improbability 
that an important critical method should have originated in 
England, a country which has nearly always followed the lead of 
France in critical matters—seldom with more docility than during 
the lifetime of Warton. There is the improbability that the 
essentially romantic temper of the English mind should have gone 
without expression throughout the whole period of what we may 
consider to have been classic domination. One needs to go only 
to the poetry of Warton’s father, which curiously anticipates 
every important interest and theme in the poetry of the brothers 
to see that romantic modes of thought and feeling never died out, 
in England. Finally, there is the improbability which Miss 
Rinaker, in her anxiety to vindicate her hero at all points, misses 
altogether,—the improbability that a man of Warton’s mind, 
temper, tastes, and habits will ever do anything surprisingly 
novel. Warton was, in fact, unusually imitative and “ derivative.”’ 
It is difficult to point out anything that he did or said or wrote 
for which the model or, at least, the suggestion, does not readily 
occur to one’s mind. The poetry that a man writes ought to be 
as good an indication as anything of his originality. Warton 
does not seem to have cared even to appear original in his verse. 
His early work is often almost a mosaic of phrases from Milton 
and in his later poetry he partially transfers allegiance to Gray. 
There is little likelihood that he thought of this as plagiarism, 
though he could be sarcastic about Pope’s appropriations from 
those very poems from which he himself drew so largely—the 
minor poems of Milton. The probability is that in this matter 
also Warton effected an unconscious compromise between neo- 
classic and romantic standards. He retained the old doctrine 
of imitation but imitated a modern model. It is not only the 
phrase but the metrics and the themes of his models that he imi- 
tates. His ruins, graves, rivers, solitudes, were threadbare themes 
—dear to him for that very reason. Samuel Johnson went unerr- 
ingly to the point in one line, at least, of his versified comment 
on Warton—‘ All is strange, yet nothing new.” And this need 
not detract from the real, though very mild, charm of Warton’s 
verse to one who does not share in the modern romantic craving 
for mere novelty in art. It is mentioned only as an index to 
Warton’s type of mind, which was in all important respects “ lunar,” 
and not “solar.” 

Miss Rinaker is convinced that Warton was a revolter from the 
classic age. “Warton’s revolt against the classic age,” she says, 
“is nowhere more apparent than in the stand he took for imagina- 
tion and spontaneity as the essential qualities of poetry, and 
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against reason and artificiality as its corrupters” (p. 94). Then 
let us try out the question of Warton’s “revolt” on just this 
ground where Miss Rinaker says it is most apparent. In the 
Observations on the Faerie Queene Warton writes: “Nothing is 
more absurd or useless than the panegyrical comments of those, 
who criticise from the imagination rather than from the judgment, 
who exert their admiration instead of their reason, and discover 
more of enthusiasm than discernment.” Never, surely, was there 
a milder revolutionist, never a more tender iconoclast or a more 
rational antagonist of reason. The fact is that in matters critical 
Warton was a compromiser, a balancer of old and new. In other 
things he was positively reactionary. Revolt simply was not 
in him. And just because he argued for reason as well as for 
imagination, just because he saw that reason is not, as Miss Rinaker 
implies it is, the corrupter of poetry, he will seem to many a far 
larger and better man than his most impassioned apologist, “ dis- 
covering more enthusiasm than discernment,” has made him 
out to be. 
ODELL SHEPARD. 
Harvard University. 





THE LIFE AND ROMANCES OF MRS. ELIZA HAYWOOD. 
By George Frisbie Whicher, Ph. D., Columbia University 
Press, 1915, pp. xi+210. 


Although Mrs. Haywood was once read and admired by a 
large public, unfortunately for her memory the most certain of 
her claims to immortality is the malodorous treatment given 
her by Pope. Even the wasp of Twickenham outdid himself in 
malignity and obscenity in that passage of the Dunciad beginning, 


See in the circle next, Eliza placed. 


Whatever additional recollection the ordinary reader has of Mrs. 
Haywood is probably due to Scott’s sarcastic dismissal of the 
“whole Jemmy and Jenny Jessamy tribe”, and the similar con- 
tempt of Coleridge and Thackeray for “Jemmy Jessamy stuff.”’ 
Along with the vast bulk of her work, which is deservedly for- 
gotten, have gone also the Female Spectator and a few other pieces 
worthy of a somewhat better fate. 

The task of striking a balance between the estimate of her 
contemporary followers and the permanent value of her work 
is beset with peculiar dangers. The specialist is likely to lose his 
sense of proportion and assign to the subject of his investigation 
undue importance. Into this fault there is slight danger of Dr. 
Whicher’s falling: he is saved by a keen sense of humor, which, 
along with other agreeable qualities of style, makes his book 
delightful reading. If he fails at all in the way of justice, he 
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undervalues Mrs. Haywood; it is not certain that he has made the 
most of the few claims that might be advanced for her on his- 
torical grounds. 

The material of the book is conveniently classified under the 
following chapter headings: ‘Eliza Haywood’s Life,” “Short 
Romances of Passion,” “The Duncan Campbell Pamphlets,” 
“Secret Histories and Scandal Novels,” “‘The Heroine of ‘The 
Dunciad,’” “ Letters and Essays,” “Later Fiction”, ‘The 
Domestic Novel,” “Conclusion,” “ Bibliography,” and ‘“ Chrono- 
logical List.”” The writer found his material scanty only in the 
case of Mrs. Haywood’s biography. The exact date of her birth, 
her maiden name, her whereabouts immediately after her elope- 
ment from her husband, and the work produced during the ten 
years after Pope’s attack are matters that apparently cannot be 
absolutely settled. In the other divisions of the book the material 
to be treated is distractingly abundant. The Biographia Drama- 
tica would not be far wrong even today in singling out the “ Divine 
Eliza” as “‘the most voluminous female writer this kingdom ever 
produced.” In quantity her work is a respectable second to that 
of her contemporary Defoe. 

Curiously enough, however, it presents comparatively few nice 
questions in regard to authorship and dates. The most interest- 
ing one of these relates to the authorship of two of the Duncan 
Campbell pamphlets. The Dumb Projector (1725) has been attri- 
buted both to Defoe and to Mrs. Haywood. Dr. Whicher is 
undoubtedly correct in assigning it (pp. 83-4) to Mrs. Haywood, 
who the year before had published A Spy upon the Conjurer. 
The other pamphlet in question is Secret Memoirs of the late Mr. 
Duncan Campbel (1732). Students will, I think, accept Dr. 
Whicher’s conclusion: “At least a cautious critic can say that 
there is no inherent improbability in the theory that Defoe with 
journalistic instinct, thinking that Campbell’s death in 1730 
might stimulate public interest in the wizard, had drafted in the 
rough the manuscript of a new biography, but was prevented 
by the troubles of his last days from completing it; that after his 
death the manuscript fell into the hands of Mrs. Haywood, or 
perhaps was given to her by the publishers Millan and Chrichley 
to finish; that she revised the material already written, supple- 
mented it with new and old matter of her own, composed a packet 
of Original Letters, and sent the volume to press.” (pp. 88-9). 

There are two important corrections made by the author. 
He calls attention (p. 119, note) to Professor Lounsbury’s con- 
fusion (The Text of Shakespeare, 287) of Memoirs of Lilliput, 
octavo, printed in 1727 and A Cursory View of the History of Lilli- 
put for the last forty-three years, 8 vo. 1727. He makes it evident 
also (p. 127) that the same critic (The Text of Shakespeare, 275) 
underestimated the damage done to Mrs. Haywood by Pope’s 
brutal attacks in the Dunciad. It is true that her most success- 
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ful books were produced afterwards; but before that time, she 
had fallen into disrepute as a popular writer, and had regained 
her standing only after several years of struggle when she was 
forced to various shifts, including anonymous publication. In 
opposing Dunlop’s view that Betsy Thoughtless probably suggested 
to Miss Burney the general plan of Evelina (pp. 161-2), the author’s 
reasoning is less trustworthy: the resemblances which he readily 
admits constitute pretty strong grounds for the belief that Miss 
Burney knew the earlier novel. 

Summing up the historical value of Mrs. Haywood’s work, 
Dr. Whicher finds in her long novels, including even Betsy Thought- 
less, little that contributed to the technique of English fiction. 
“She was never able to apprehend the full possibilities of the 
newer fiction, and her success as a novelist was only an evidence 
of her ability to create the image of a literary form without mas- 
tering its technique” (p. 169). Her romans @ clef contributed 
something, he thinks, to the democratic spirit of such novels as 
Pamela by representing the aristocracy as the “vilest and silliest 
part of the nation.” Probably, however, the most abiding result 
of Mrs. Haywood’s literary experiments came from the “amatory 
romances and scandal novels.” In spite of their melodramatic 
exaggeration of the tender passion, they added an element to 
the novel of manners. They at least attempt to analyze the work- 
ings of the mind under the stress of great emotions. Occasionally 
they are successful and thus anticipate the analytical method of 
Richardson. ‘Both romance and realism were woven into the 
intricate web of the Richardsonian novel, and the contribution 
of Mrs. Haywood deserves to be remembered if only because 
she supplied the one element missing in Defoe’s masterpieces.” 
(p. 76.) 

Unless Dr. Whicher’s general estimate minimizes the impor- 
tance of Mrs. Haywood’s periodical essays, it is, I think, quite 
acceptable. The book serves a very useful purpose by presenting 
the facts in regard to Mrs. Haywood herself, and is even more 
valuable as throwing light on various aspects of English literature 
during the thirty-six years of her activity as an author. 

C. A. Moore. 

Trinity College, N.C. 


Note:—In Dr. Withington’s article, After the Manner of Italy, (Jour. of 
Eng. Germ. Philol. XV, 3, 423 ff.) Les Masques Anglais, Paris, 1909, is attri- 
buted to Paul Reyber, instead of Paul Reyher. Dr. Withington was in Bel- 
gium while his article was going through the press. 
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NOTES 


The last issue of Edda, a journal of literary research published at Christiania, 
Norway, ought to be known and widely read in America as one of the really 
significant Shakespeare contributions of the centennial year. It would seem 
that this journal is as yet but little known in this country, except to literary 
specialists, and possibly not even to all of these. And yet Edda is clearly one 
of the two or three most important literary journals published today. It is a 
journal of research and, as such, is planned to be a central organ for the whole 
of the Scandinavian North. Its editor is Professor Gerhard Gran and the 
“Editorial Secretary” is Dr. Francis Bull, both of Christiania University. 
The codperating staff is made up of 25 Norwegian scholars, assisted by 20 
Danish, 12 Swedish, 4 Finnish, and 1 Icelandic scholar; in addition to these 
there is a foreign staff of 12 well-known writers, as e.g., Gustave Lanson for 
France, H. V. Routh for England and Franz Schultz for Germany. Other 
foreign members of the staff are: W. A. Craigie of Oxford University, Gustav 
Neckel of Heidelberg, H. Logeman of Ghent, Belgium, Fr. von der Leyen of 
Holland, et al. The journal is published in large octavo, appears in 4 numbers 
a year, with a total of 640 pages. It is excellently printed and in every way 
attractive in appearance. The name Edda has been chosen because that 
name points back to the earliest literary-scientific treatise on Germanic soil, 
namely Snorre’s Edda. While, as is natural, emphasis is laid upon investigations 
in modern Scandinavian literature, a good share of the space is given to studies 
in non-Scandinavian literature, while early European documents and medieval 
writers receive considerable attention. Thus the following studies may be 
noted: “Georg Dandin” by Werner Séderhjelm; “Jacques Jasmin” by J. K. 
Larsen; “‘Wordsworth” by V. Grgénbech; Giovanni Pascoli” by H. E. Kinck; 
“William Butler Yeats” by Per Hallstrém; “‘Edgar Allen Poe” by Gunnar 
Bjurman; “Noccolo Machiavelli” by H. E. Kinck; “An Old Hindu Drama” 
by Sten Konow; “The Conception of Virtue in Early Greek Literature” by 
Emil Smith; “Fundamental Laws of the Epic” by Moltke Moe; “The Three 
Holy-eves, A Study in Popular Narrative Style” by Agnete Bertram; “Old 
Testamental Skepticism” by Johs. Pedersen; “La pricipales directiones de la 
critique et de l’historie litterature en France” by Alfred Jolivet, etc. There 
have been articles dealing with Eddic lays, the Oldest Form of the Balder 
Saga, Danish Ballads, Early Catholic Poetry in the North, Holberg, Thorild, 
Wergeland, Ibsen, Bjgrnson, Selma Lagerléf, Gustaf Fréding (4 articles), 
M. Hansen, etc., and problems connected with the relation between Scandinavian 
and non-Scandinavian literature. There are also published letters of well- 
known writers, memoirs, etc., under a department for “‘Documents”’; in this 
department there have been some new letters of Ibsen, Bjgrnson and Kielland, 
and even of Jérgen Moe and Adam Oehlenschaeger. There is promised for 
an early issue some correspondence between Asbjdrnson, the collector of 
folk-tales, and the Brothers Grimm. Every issue contains one or more reviews 
of recent non-Scandinavian literature; in this field there was recently a long 
article on American literature by Prof. O. J. Campbell. Articles are printed 
in a Scandinavian language or in English, French or German. The contents 
of the Shakespeare issue can be briefly noted here. There is an article by 
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C. H. Herford on “Shakespeare’s Treatment of Love and Marriage”; by 
Johan Mortensen on “Hamlet”; by Niels Mdller on “Shakespeare at Work”; 
by Vilh. Grgnbech on “Shakespeare and the Pre-Shakespearian Drama’”’; 
by Ch. Bastide on “‘La France et les Francais dans le théAtre de Shakespeare”’; 
by Marie Luise Gothein on “‘ Der lebendige Schauplatz in Shakespeares Dramen’’; 
by William B. Cairns on “Shakespeare in America”; by W. P. Ker on “The 
Form of Shakespeare’s Comedies”; by O. Walzel on “‘ Aufzugsgrenzen in Dramen 
Shakespeares,” etc. The first and longest study is that by the Norwegian 
literary historian Chr. Collin, who under the title “Fra Shakespeare-tidens 
Idékamp” treats of the “Battle of Ideas in Shakespeare’s Age’ and studies Shake- 
peare as a poet of problems. Collin shows that Shakespeare thought much 
about three of the most fundamental of life’s problems, and tried to solve them 
or gain greater clearness for himself in regard to them by translating them 
into living men and women engaged in the battle of life. These three ideas 
are: 1, that of how far it pays to be good and rather suffer whatever it be than 
commit a wrong; 2, that of the true type of the ruler and the leader and the 
true art of government; 3, that of the world-order (Verdensstyrelsen). Collin 
hasn’t much good to say for G. B. Shaw’s anti-Shakespearian articles in the 
Saturday Review in 1895 and 1898. After quoting Shaw’s utterances he con- 
cludes: “Thus speaks one of the wittiest of the disciples of Shakespeare’s philo- 
sophical clowns, first court fool of king Demos, and at the same time one of 
the wits of the Fabian Society, economist of economists, philosopher, popular 
orator, theatrical and musical critic, writer of good plays seasoned by learning 
from the grand reading room of the British Museum, specialist in Wagner and 
Ibsen, proclaimer of a new idea of God (patterned freely after Samuel Butler 
the Younger), so versatile and so prominent, and to such an extent unwilling 
to put his candles under a bushel that I myself am on the point of forgetting 
Shakespeare for Shaw, as Shaw does in his Shakespeare criticisms” (translated). 
GrorcE T. Flom. 
July, ’16. 
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Die Allgemeine 


DeuticheSsiographie 


herausgegeben durch die historische Kommission bei der 
Kéniglichen Akademie der Wissenschaften in Miinchen. 
Published Leipzig und Miinchen 1875-1912 


The complete set issued 
55 volumes and 1 vol. containing the index=56 vols. 
Now offered: Sewed with thread (instead of Mks. 670) Mks. 360. 
In 56 fine half-morocco bound volumes (instead 
of Mks. 745) Mks 450. 


This invaluable reference book contains all worth knowing about 
all prominent Germans, not among the living, distinguished in church 
and state, literature, science, art, trade, and manufactures or any 
other sphere of activity in public life, whether they happened to have 
been born within the present German Empire, or in Austria, Switzer- 
land, the Netherlands (down to 1648), or the Baltic provinces of Russia. 

Necessary to even the smallest reference, scientific, or public library. 


What “The Nation” said, reviewing the first volume: 
«and a more splendid tribute to the higher education of Germany could 
hardly be imagined. In the field of national biography the Germans 
have hitherto been behind their neighbors, both great and small, but 
this self-imposed task of seventeen years will have changed all that.” 











